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THE BIG SCOUT BOOK 


The Boy Scouts 
Year Book 


A real event of a boy’s year is the Boy 
Scouts Year Book, edited by Franklin 
K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian, 
Boy Scouts of America. Three times 
the size of the usual boys’ book, its con- 
tents form a wonderful store of stories 
and information. The contents include 
stories about Boy Scouts, adventure 
stories, funny stories, animal stories, 
and articles on all things a boy is inter- 











war 


Three Times the Size of 
the Usual Boys’ Book 











ested in, sports, handicrafts and hob- 
bies. The book is illustrated with many 
full page pictures and illustrations in 
text, and with a stunning jacket and 
cover inlay in full colors. 

$2.50 


The Boy Scouts Book 
of Campfire Stories 


Probably the finest collection of boys’ 
stories ever gathered together. Includes 
the very best stories by Henry Van 
Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, Rex 
Beach, Ralph Connor, Irving Bachel- 
ler, Irvin S. Cobb, Stewart Edward 
White, etc. Edited by F. K. Mathiews 

2.50 


The Boy Scouts Book 
of Stories 


A splendid selection of stories of boy 
scouts, of school, of the West, of mys- 
tery, and of just plain fun, by Conan 
Doyle, O. Henry, Stevenson, Mark 
Twain and others. Edited. by F. K. 
Mathiews $2.50 


Officially published for the Boy Scouts of America 
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The Revolution 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Coxswain of the Eight 

RALPH HENRY BARBOUR has been 
called the “king” of the writers for boys, and 
there is no doubt that he knows how to turn 
a story of boarding school life that is the real 
thing. Dick Dodd in this tale is an amusing 
chap, who is small in stature but has heaps of 
grit. You'll find his fortunes as coxswain of 
the crew keep you on tip-toe. $1.75 


At Hillsdale High 

EARL REED SILVERS has an unusual 
story here. It is astonishingly exact in the 
way it shows what a fellow is and does at high 
school. Basketball and track and a game fight 
to clean up the school’s athletics are high spots 
in what happens to Ward Jackson. $1.7 


Ned Beals, Freshman 

EARL REED SILVERS lives on a col- 
lege campus and in this story he shows just 
what freshman year, with its surprises and 
high hopes, is like for a clean young chap like 
Ned Beals. $1.75 


A LAD IN BUSINESS 


Dan’s Tomorrow 

WILLIAM HEYLIGER is probabiy best 
known as the creator of “High Benton.” 
This book is all about what some boys found 
in the industrial World. It is a very inter- 
esting story both of the busy factory’s whirr 
of machinery, and of an island camp, run like 
a ship, with the campers as crew. $1.75 


Andy Blake in Advertising 
EDWARD EDSON LEE is an advertis- 
ing man, who has made of this very readable 
story a splendid picture of a start in the ad- 
vertising world. $1.75 
THE INDIANS 


Scouting With Mad Anthony 

EVERETT T. TOMLINSON knows 
best of anyone how to tell a story of Revolu- 
tionary days which is historically accurate and 
also full of the thrills, as in this story of 
scouting with “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
against the Indians. $1.75 


Three Sioux Scouts 


ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR’S story might 
be called an Indian Three Musketeers. It is a tale 








Indians 








Adventure 





of the western Indians and the three young chiefs 
who are the central characters have such bravery 
amid thrilling adventures as to make one think of 
the Dumas classic. $1.75 


Spotted Deer 


ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR can show what 
an Indian war chief's life was really like in the 
enemy haunted forests. Here is a story oi the 
Delawares. $1.75 


ADVENTURE 


Renfrew of the Royal Mounted 
LAURIE YORKE ERSKINE shows all the 


dauntless heroism and the astounding rigors of 
the life of the brave men of the wilderness, the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. Seldom 
appears so complete, so splendid a character as 
this Renfrew. $1.75 


Rogues’ Haven 


ROY BRIDGES gives a rollicking yarn of 
pirate guld and of how young John Howe sought 
for his rightful inheritance from old man Craike. 
Splendidly written, there is action a-plenty on 
every page of this tale of villains flocking to the 
scent of gold. $1.75 


The Radio Detective Series 
A. HYATT VERRILL in a group of four 


books links up the wonderful radio with the 
exciting adventures of some boys, turned detectives. 
“The Radio Detectives,” “The Radio Detectives 
Under the Sea,” “The Radio Detectives South- 
ward Bound,” “The Radio Detectives In the 
Jungle.” 

Each, $7.75. The four in a box. $7.00 


The Deep Sea Hunters 


\. HYATT VERRILL is an authority on 
whaling and his knowledge of the subject is em- 
ployed to excellent advantage in this account of 
two boys’ whaling experiences. $1.75 
Over Two Seas 

RALPH HENRY BARBOUR joins’ with 
H. P. HOLT, who knows the sea thoroughly, 


in this story of boys’ adventures in the South 
Seas. $1.75 


Scott Burton and the Timber 
Thieves 


EDWARD G. CHENEY is a forestry exfert, 
and a great deal of forestry information is 
woven into his story of how a manly young 
forester pursued timber thieves in the Florida 
swamps. $1.75 


Cedric the Forester 


BERNARD MARSHALL tells a_ glorious 
story of Merrie England in the early thirteenth 
century, of castles stormed, and valor triumphant. 
It is all about Cedric, a forester, during the serfs’ 
struggle for freedom which culminated in the 
signing of the Magna Charta. Illustrated. $2.5 
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Send for New Illustrated Catalog of Books for Boys —It’s free 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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This is the Life! 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger tells 
us that Chief Justice Taft is up every 
morning at 5:30. At 6:15 he is at 
work at his desk at home where he 
works until 8:30 before he has break- 
fast. A half hour later he is at his 
desk again where he works until 9:15. 
Then he walks nearly four miles to court 
(for the exercise of course) where he is 
busy until 4:30 save for a half hour 
for luncheon. At 5:30 he is at his desk 
at home again where he works until 
dinner time, which is 7 o'clock. An 
hour later he is back at his desk again 
to work until 10:00 o'clock, when he 
retires. 





The Spirit of a Champion. 


Whatever the result of the injury to 
his finger, which may stiffen and handicap 
his play, William T. Tilden 2nd., national 
tennis champion, will not retire, he declares. 

“Tell the tennis players I’ll be on the 
courts next year,” he said. “Suppose my 

‘finger is crippled? I'll go out and take 
what's coming to me. I have beaten others. 
There’s no reason why I should not take 
a licking when the time comes. One thing 
you can hand on—I won't retire. Who- 
ever wins the championship next year will 
have to dispose of me first. That is, of 
course, if I am able to walk on the courts.” 


The Pluck of a Horse. 


With an artery in his right fore leg 
cut so that blood gushed forth, Forest 
Lore, a famous race horse, recently ran 
the race of its career, finishing third in 
a race over a distance of nearly a mile, 
and it was only by expert work on the 
part of several veterinaries that his life 
was saved when the race was finished. 


Buried Treasures. 


David Jones, a mountaineer at Somer- 
set, Kentucky, recently, while digging a 
cellar for a saw mill, unearthed an tron 
pot which when examined proved to be 
filled with old English money, all in gold 
pieces. His find, which was believed to 
have been hidden by bandits more than a 
century ago,is estimated to be worth $48,000. 
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Winter Camping 


If you feel the houses cramping— 
Hemming in and crowding ‘round— 

Just you try some winter camping 
When the snow is on the ground. 


On a bright and frosty morning, 
Under ice-encrusted trecs, 

We are hiking with the dawning 
Through the snowbanks on our skis. 


When the frozen pond is cracking, 
As the grip of cold prevails, 

Then the weather's right for tracking, 
And we find a hundred trails. 


On this trail a skunk was walking, — 
Fox came crawling from his lair— 
After quite a lot of stalking 
Went away and left him there! 


Here the weasel hunted, creeping, 
Mr. Rabbit ’neath some stones— 
Fiercely pounced upon him, sleeping, 

Leaving—just a heap of bones. 


every night we get together 
In our cozy bungalow, 

And we soon forget the weather 
In the campfire’s crimson glow. 


When you feel the houses cramping— 
Hemming in and crowding ’round— 

Come and try some winter camping 
IVhen the snow is on the ground! 





The Motherland’s Call. 


Although he lived comfortably in a 
pleasant home in California, William 
Rudy, a fifteen year old Belgian boy 
who had been brought to America by 
an Army Captain, became so homesick 
to go back to his Motherland that he 
recently worked his way clear across 
the continent and turned up in Hoboken, 
N. J., where he was looking for work 
on board a Belgian steamer when the 
police found him. He was so weak and 
worn out that he was taken to St. Mary's 
Hospital for treatment, but he will be 
permitted to return to Belgium when 
he is well again. 





SHERMAN RIPLEY. 








A London Traffic Jam. 


All traffic in one of London’s busiest 
thoroughfares was stopped recently when 
a sympathetic bus driver stopped his ve- 
hicle to permit a lame mouse to cross the 
street in front of him. 


Once a Gentleman Always— 


The identity of a particularly polite 
and good looking taxi cab driver in 
Paris was revealed recently when one of 
his fares, a woman with a baby in her 
arms, discovered that she had lost all 
her money and would be unable to take 
her baby to the country for a short 
vacation, of which it was badly in need. 








The driver upon seeing her distress in- 
quired as to the amount of the fare 
and when the woman told him it was 
fifty francs, he gave her a bank note 


of this denomination, asking her to 
accept it as his share in the baby’s va- 
cation. She inquired the name of her 
benefactor and the taxi driver gave her 
a card that revealed him to be Colonel 
Ignatieff, formerly of the Czar’s Body- 
guard and one of the most respected 
gentlemen in Russia in former days. 


Another Radio Hero. 


Again radio enthusiasts have reason to 
be proud of their calling. W. H. Bell, 
the operator on board the ill-fated “City 
of Honolulu,’ was the last to leave his 
post on the burning vessel. The last mes- 
sage he sent was “Captain and gang leav- 
ing now. Good-bye to you all,” 


Boy Loyalty. 

Another boy, John Hansen, of Cliff- 
side, N. J. has proved that his loyalty 
to his dog is just as fine as is the loyal- 
ty of the dog to his master. John’s 
dog, Bimbo, recently wandered into the 
local cemetery and fell into a newly 
dug grave injuring himself so that he 
could not get out. John found the dog 
there and rather than leave; him he 
climbed down into the grave and tried 
to get the dog out. But he was not 
equal to the task and finally spent the 
night with the dog in the grave. They 
were found in the hole by the caretaker 
of the cemetery next morning. 


The Will to Win. 


It has just developed that Augustine F. 
Massa, the blind student at Columbia who 
three years ago was denied admission to 
the university because of his handicap, 
and later admitted on trial, and who, be- 
sides winning one of three scholarships in 
the Columbia Law College, and the Kilore 
Medal as champion heavyweight wrestler, 
is entirely on his own and depends for 
his livelihood on giving exhibiton matches 
at chess and checker playing. He. plays as 
many as twelve games at one time, all on 
smooth boards with ordinary checkers and 
earns a living doing it. 
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CHRISTMASTIME 


O and get the holly wreaths, hang them on the wall, 
Barberry and mistletoe, do not loaf nor crawl; 
Furbish up the old house; sing a cheery song, 


Everywhere is laughter now; join the merry throng! 


For it’s Christmastime again, lads, Christmastime again, 
Scudding winds across the hills, snow drifts in the glen, 
Skiing days, tobogganing, and forts of snow to win, 

And three cheers for the loser with the wide scout grin! 


Split the logs and bring them in, lay the pieces straight; 

Then along the pathway trim, swiftly out the gate, 

Join the bunch that’s waiting there, skates and sleigh and sled, 
Play the gaine and play it hard, leader or the led! 


Winter sports and winter fun, snow is here again! 
Coasting down the hillside, sleighing in the glen, 
Hockey on the old pond, skating on the stream, 

And tales of ghosts and goblins in the firelight’s gleam. 


Summertime’s a merry time, so are Spring and Fall, 
But Christmas is the merriest, gladdest time of all, 
Christmas days are days of fun, glorious good laughter 
Enough to keep a fellow glad all the long months after. 


And now it’s Christmastime, Scouts, Christmastime again! 

Good will on the old earth and in the hearts ‘of men, 

Happy times and laughing days! Now no one should be blue, 

For Christmastime is with us! Merry Christmas, Scouts, to you! 
Edmund Leamy. 
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EN Martin, cabin boy aboard the Southern Star, 
sat forward of the galley in the lee of the wind that 
was. driving the bark northwards with bellying 


and squared yards, laboriously making a wriggly 
1 


S with blue beads on the front of the little: canvas bag 
he had sewn with his own hands. The bag was shaped 
to hold a slab of chewing tobacco and it was designed as 


a present for Simpkins, the first mate. 

3en sat in a puddle of sunshine glad to feel the warmth 
of the sun. Cape Stiff had been left behind with all its 
horrors of fog and ice, of snow and headwinds and bitter, 
bitter cold. They were speeding north up the South 
American coast, towards the tropics. The mate said ear- 
lier in the day, soon after the noon observation, that they 
might sight the island of San Juan Fernandez before 
sunset. Not to touch there—too much time had been lost 
in making their westing against the Cape Horn weather— 
but, to Ben, the mere name of the island conjured up a 
vision of Robinson Crusoe, clad in goatskins, wandering 
along the lonely strand, umbrella in hand, suddenly halt- 
ing as he saw the naked footprint that was the trail to 
his faithful Man Friday. Every now and then he looked 
over the port rail to see if the island was visible, then 
went on with his laborious beading. 

Simpkins would have been astounded if he had known 
the gift was for him. He had small use for cabin boys 
and Ben had come in for the usual cuffs and 
harsh words, of mean jobs and blame for being stupid, 
which he was not. Neither was the bag intended to carry 
favor. It was one of other gifts to be bestowe 
later, in a simplicity that was a part of Ben's nature. 

For Hansen, the second mate, a pipe stopper carved of 
The cook had shown him how to do that and given 
For Dennett, the steward, Ben’s imme- 


Ben's 


share of 


| two days 


bone. 
him the material. 
diate superior and taskmaster ; 
Chinese coin of scant value, but long pre 
For the cook, some pads made of bits of canvas, to be used 
in handling hot metal. Trivial gifts but the best that Ben 
could devise. 

He would have liked to have one for each man aboard 
but that was himself to the 
after-guard and to the cook, to whom, as to the steward, 


own luckpiece; a 


ous to the boy. 


| 


impossible so he confined 


he was assistant. 


As for the skipper, Captain Bedfo that grizzled 
seadog, long salted by the sea, always gruff and often as 
tempestuous as a Cape Stiff flurry, to wiom Ben looked 
up with mingled fear and admiration, as for that gift, 
Ben thought as little of it as possible. He had made up 
his mind to the supreme sacrifice, it was the fitting 
thing to give but it had cost Ben much fortitude and 


some tears to come to it. As he made the second 
straggly curve in the S he fought hard to dismiss 
it from his mind by thinking of Crusoe and of the 
fact that he was now a salted sailor who had rounded 
the Horn and was one day to walk the poop and 
issue thunderous orders in a gale. 
cove was all about him, in the creak of the 
\ blocks, the strain of the deck planks, the song of 

the wind in the shrouds, the muffled thunder of it in 

the sails, the whistle of it up aloft, the crunch of the 
forefoot as it smashed the seas and the hiss of the 
water along the run. There was the surge of the 

sea itself rising in ordered phalanx of deep blue 
waves, mounting and dissolving, speeding the ship 

as they ran beside it in escort. 

Sound and light. Light that poured down from the 
sky, sometimes diffused by racing clouds, high up, like 
great puff balls. Dazzling back from the waves, filtering 
through the canvas, flinging sharp down on the deck. 

Motion, in sea and sky and in the ship as it lunged and 
lifted, as it sped down the watery valleys and tried to 
fight the pressure of the helm, in the pendulum swing of 
the tall masts and all the airy fabric of the sails. Sound 
and Light and Motion with Ben in the midst of them, 
cradled, a part of them, his soul responding to the strength 
and glory of it all until he forgot hardships passed and 
hardships sure to come and only knew that here he was, 
where he had longed to be, afloat. 

The desire of the sea had been born in him. He knew 
that though he could not understand the reason for the 
longing that had always possessed him through all the 
dirt and drudgery of earlier days—none the less vital 
now but glorified by the fact that he had achieved his 
ambition. This numbed the pain of his bruises, it offset 
the soaked and inefficient clothing, the long days at the 
beck and call of many masters, careless of his comfort, 
his aching body, tired legs and arms, it made all things a 
wonderful apprenticeship, a glorious experience leading to 
the day when Captain Ben Martin—Captain Ben Martin 
the Third—would shoot the sun and cast a shrewd eye 
along the horizon, over the sky, the swelling canvas, with 
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a wise look to the binnacle, a word to the quartermaster 
at the wheel and snappy orders to the hustling crew. 
would come—Ben sure of that. His 
grandfather had started as cabin boy though his father 
had the advantages of a start he @id not bestow upon Ben 
the Third. 

Ben’s mother had fought against her only child going 
to sea. It was a cruel monster, she declared, always ly- 
ing in wait, deceitful and treacherous. She had married 
a sailor but she had not given birth to one. 


That day was 





was thrust 
and 


he 


room barred from the rest of house 


into the attic from his own bed- 
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By J. Allan Dunn 


a Illustrated By Harold Anderson 


She had, though she would not acknowledge it, even 
if she secretly feared. Ben was brought up to imagine 
his father engaged in a precarious calling that was far 
from enviable. Yet the salt was in the boy’s blood. It 
went back many generations with here and there a skip 
but ever a return. He loved to hear his father's tales and 
from him he learned how to tie knots and the canvas and 
rigging of schooner, barkentine, brig, bark and full rigged 
ship. From such talks and lessons his mother would hale him 
out and he would hear her voice lecturing his father on 
the folly of putting wrong ideas in the boy’s head. 

From one voyage his father never returned—was never 
to return. And in time the widow, with her eight years 
old Ben, married again. The new head of the household 
was a contractor, a builder of small houses, a big man 
with harsh ways and little love for Ben. 

Five years passed and the influenza left Ben doubly 
orphaned. The scowl his stepfather cast on him when 
they returned from the funeral told the lad that he was 
no longer welcome in that house. Soon he was thrust 
into the attic from his own bedroom and barred from the 
rest of the house except the kitchen by the sister of the 
man, who had come to keep house for him. They made 
a drudge out of Ben, they unwillingly gave in to the 
school authorities, they made it very plain that the moment 
Ben was going to be able to earn his own living he would 
be expected to do so. So ran their talk while they ex- 
pressed their opinion of his incompetence. Yet Ben knew 
they would not lightly let him go, just as he knew that he 
did the work of a paid servant who would not have 
suffered his accommodations. 


EN did not mind the attic though it was sometimes bit- 

ter cold. He hauled his cot and insufficient bedding close 
to the central chimney, hugging its warmth, supplement- 
ing his covering with odds and ends of old clothing, 
rummaged from the attic trunks. There was an old pea- 
jacket of his fathers that did more than keep him warm. 

He could finger the buttons of it in the dark, feeling 
the anchors embossed there and finding them magic but- 
tons that pressed, let him through to another world, 
another element. The sloping walls disappeared, the un- 
even boards of the attic became the deck of a ship, the 
deep sea was all about him, with the stars shining over- 
head and the winds blowing on him as he sailed. 

There were dreams in which he walked the poop and 
watched the rigging of a plank out on which his step- 
father and the sister were presently to be pricked by cut- 
lasses and prodded by pistol barrels until they fell off 
the end to the expectant sharks. How they pleaded with 
him. At last he condescended to maroon them, sending 
them off in a small boat with a small keg of water and 
one of salt-horse. 

Other nights he sailed over purple seas that creamed 
as they broke on dazzling sand where a crescent beach 
sloped gently to waving cocopalms and savage figures 
rushed down from the bush, brandishing spears and clubs. 
Always Captain Ben Martin the Third, cool and resource- 
ful, was in command, the admiring crew jumping to his 
lightest word. 

The memory of such dreams held through the days. 
Slowly a purpose crystallized from them. 

There were other things found in the attic. Ben was 
usually roused from there before it was light by a vicious 
alarm clock, usually he crept up there in the dark, forbid- 
den a lamp or matches for the fear of fire. But there 
were rare times when the house was: empty, save for 
himself, and his tasks were’ forward enough for him to 
steal up to the attic—to mount the ladder to the poop— 
and there haul out two treastres. 

One of these was a small lithograph, about the size of 
a postal card, framed in dark wood, the colored picture 
of a brig brought to the wind. It was an unnamed craft 
but his father had bought it once because it resembled 
the Nancy, the brig that he commanded. 

The other was a box made of mahogany, brass-bound, 
lined with green felt and holding a strange shaped instru- 
ment. It was the sextant of his father and his father’s father 
—the latter had called it a quadrant. With it they had 
determined the altitude of sun and stars, the angular 
distances between stars and other objects, with it they 
had determined their position on te water wastes and 
won their way to distant shores and back again to home. 

Ben knew how it was used, how to hold it properly, 
how to peer through the telescope and swing the vernier 
over the graduated arc, set in a slip of silver. He could 
do nothing with mathematics of it, so far, they were a 
closed book to him, but he could imagine. 

It was the best kind of magic. Light coming in through 
the grimy attic window, the little picture propped up in 
front of him on a beam, the sextant in his hand and— 
presto—he was off in broad daylight! 








Such books as he found time to read were stories of 
the sea. Their contents were like water to a thirsty 
flower. 

HERE came a day when one accident followed 

another in the house, for all of which Ben shouldered 
the blame, for part of which, harassed and driven, he 
was responsible. There came the evening with the con- 
tractor’s return, dis- 
gruntled by the in- 
sistence of an_  in- 
specting architect, 
seeing profits turned 
to losses; the recita- 
tion of the day’s woes 
by his sister, Ben 
brought to judgment 
for the sins of many- 
a scapegoat. 

“Get out of here, 
you dirty, ungrateful 
brat! I’m tired of 
feeding you out of 
charity !” 

Ben was dirty— 
that he could not help. 
He had been washing 
fouled pots, he had 
been scrubbing dirty 
places, toiling in the 
cellar. He _ could 
think of nothing he 
should be grateful for 
and the word ‘charity’ 
stung. 

Something 
cold fury 
him and 
his grey 


like a 
possessed 
showed in 
eyes. He 


felt strangely cool 
though the blood was 
hot in his veins. The 
contractor was three 


times a match for 
him but he could not 
quite meet Ben’s look. 

“All right,” Ben 
said slowly. “I wont 
be here in the morn- 
ing.” 

He did not know that brother and sister gazed at 
each other with the fire of their anger suddenly slackening. 

“Suppose he’ll cut and run?” asked the contractor. 

“It ‘ud be just like him,” replied his sister.” “But he 
won’t. He’s not a fool. He knows where his bread is but- 
tered and where he gets it.” 

“Not much butter, I'll be bound,” said the contractor and 
then they both laughed. 

But Ben was out of the house before they were awake, 
walking through far Brookline and through the narrow 
confusion of Boston’s streets to the wharves, an old grip 
of his father’s in one hand, stuffed with his miserable 
wardrobe; in the other the sextant. 

“What about your folks?” demanded Captain Bedford 
before whom Ben presented himself that same afternoon, 
hungry, discouraged, but with a gleam still in his grey 
eyes. If Bedford had not happened to need a cabin boy 
and Simpkins, the first mate, to know of it, Ben would 
never have won through to the cabin. To him it was a 
treasure house, Bedford a majestic figure. 

“I haven't any,” said Ben. “My stepfather told me to 
get out. My mother is dead.” 

“Lazy?” 

“No, sir.’ He said it stoutly and Captain Bedford’s 
cold eyes, appraising the lad’s strength and willingness, 
showed a faint spark of approval at the tone. 

“How old?” 

“Fourteen, sir.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Martin, sir. Ben Martin.” 

Again there came a flicker of speculation in the skipper’s 
gaze. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll sign you on. We sail to- 
morrow. You can meet me at the Commissioner’s in an 
hour. You'll get eight dollars a month and food.” 

Ben did not know where the Commissioner’s was. Hé 
waited, watching Simpkins oversee the lading of the ship, 
running errands for him, and, when the skipper went 
ashore, he trailed him. 

“Wait here,” said Captain Bedford, as he saw Ben at 
his heels by the office door. What he said to the Com- 
missioner Ben did not guess but he was not asked any 
questions about his folks, relieving the fear that they had 
power to drag him back. That night he helped the 
steward to serve supper in the cabin. 

And ever since he had been happy. He had won 
through to his magic. It gave him heart ease despite 


aching limbs, despite seasickness, despite what must have 
been drudgery save for the wonder of being at sea. He 
never tired of the sea, even when he feared it, as he often 
did during the days and nights that they fought to round 
the Horn. He loved its changing moods, it was a lullaby 
to put him to sleep and turned his rude bunk into a cradle 
of comfort as he heard it boom and crash and thunder 
against the ship, it gave him energy when he came out 





“I’ve come on ’count of the men, sir,” he said huskily, 


on deck, perhaps in the middle of the night when the call 
of “All Hands” included him. 


HEN the seas rolled black like moving hills some- 

times laced with phosphorescence. They were blue, 
purple, green and gray, they were never the same and the 
sky above them and the winds that blew over them told 
Ben that he had come into his own. He had suffered a 
sea-change, drunk a wizard’s draught. 

His hours were not too long for him. He had to be 
on deck every time eight bells was struck, save at the 
end of the middle watch at night. He actually put in 
more time than the regular crew but he never tired of 
going on deck, even when his eyes were glued with sleep. 
He was learning, all the time and he had more knowledge 
stowed away than was suspected. With what his father 
had taught him brought fresh to mind by being actually 
aboard, he soon knew every rope, sheet, brace and halliard, 
every stay, every sail with clew and tack and downhaul. 
When an order was given he followed it with his eyes, 
knowing just what the men would do. 

A few times he had been aloft and that too he loved. 
His was the true seaman’s inheritance, sure foot, sure 
hand, sure eye. No dizziness for him. All he lacked was 
greater strength to control the windful canvas and that 
was coming to him for he fared well enough in the galley 
where the cook by turns abused him and made a pet of 
him in a rough way. 

“The lad’s a born sailor,” he would tell the crew. 
“Wait till he gits length an’ strength, he’ll crowd the best 
of ye!” 

Such praise was music, lightening the hundred tasks 
below deck, the work in cabin and galley, the bedmaking, 
sweeping, dishwashing and serving. 

The skipper took scant notice of him. The mates 
sometimes vented their ill humor on him but his willing- 
ness spared him a lot. What he yearned for most was a 
chance to really enter an apprenticeship as a sailor, to help 
work the ship, not merely work on her as the steward’s 
helper. 

Thus he invested every man aboard who was a seaman 
with something not far from reverence, as a novitiate 
looks on the master craftsman. The skipper and the two 
mates, shouting orders in a storm, with the men hurrying 
to haul, to climb the swaying masts and fight with the 
the rebellious canvas, were demi-gods. And one day he 
would be one of them. 
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HEY did not know it, they did not know he was 
sailor-born but he would show them and he hugged 
his secret. To tell them would be to provoke laughter. 
They rated him only a landlubber, they did not guess 
at his magic birthright. They did not guess the ability 
that the salt winds, and the surging blue swell called up 
within him. Some day—some day soon they would know. 
There was one fly in his ointment, his demi-gods only 
appeared’ super-hu- 
man in their work. 
At other times they 
were far from demi- 
godly. There was 
bad blood between the 
first and the second 
mate, the skipper and 
the first mate were 
over civil with their 
“mistering”. Be- 
tween the first and 
second there was jeal- 
ousy, between the 
skipper and the first 
it was a question of 
seamanship. 

Ben was not a sail- 
or enough to under- 
stand the reason, nor 
were the men in the 
forecastle, though 
they took sides. Ben 
heard them snigger- 
ing about the “dress- 
ing-down” the old 


man had given the 
first. A matter of 
judgment as to a 
change of sails in a 
midnight shift of 
wind. The mate had 


resented it and taken 
it out on his watch 
and the skipper, who 
had not turned in, 
rounded on him. Ben 
had heard that. 

“I'll hot have the 
men hazed, Mister,” 
said the skipper. “I 
need no bucko mate 
aboard this ship. I do my own.bullying.” 

“There’s no doubt about that,” the mate muttered, a 
thought too loudly and Captain Bedford had turned on him. 

“What’s that, sir? What's that?” 

The mate spat sullenly to leeward. 

“T said I'd attend to that, sir,” he answered finally. 

“See that you do, or I'll attend to you. I'll have no 
words flung back at me. You can’t teach me my business, 
Mr. Simpkins. Don’t try or you'll lose the handle to 
your name. I'll disrate you.” 

The men heard. That was what rankled in the soul of 
the mate and he showed it. Some of the men in his watch 
revealed that they took his part-time-serving for the 
favors he could show them. The harmony of the ship was 
gone. The skipper wrapped himself in the dignity of his 
office and the first mate rode the second. Not all the 
smiling sea and sky, the warm sun and favorable wind 
could dispel the gloomy spirits of the crew, cabin to foc’sle. 
It was a ship beginning to be divided against itself. 

And the next day was Christmas. 

The cook sent Ben to the steward for an issue of raisins 
to make a real plum duff, a regular custom. 

“There'll be no Christmas cheer aboard this v’yage,” 
said the steward. “I'll not ask the skipper in his mood. 
I’m not anxious to have my head snapped off. Let 
cookee ask him if he wants to. Not me.” 

The news spread. The cook did not tackle what the 
steward evaded. And the foc’sle became a gloomy place. 
Some blamed the mate and others cursed the skipper. 
Ben wondered and worried. 


IS father had told him of Christmases at sea, when 

fiddle and accordion sounded for’ard and there was 
a good cheer aft. Peace and goodwill, talk of home 
with songs in the middle watch and discipline relaxed. 
It was the time for mending quarrels, when seamen 
became comrades and swore fellowship beneath the stars, 
some of them thinking vaguely of boyhood Christmases 
beneath a sheltered roof, beside a glowing fire, a tree 
full of simple gifts and topped with the tinsel emblem of 
Star of Bethlehem. Ben thought of these things. . Once 
he had found Robinson Crusoe in his stocking and his 
mother had read it aloud to him. She had used it as an 
example of the perils of the sea, little knowing how 
her boy’s heart had leaped to the adventures of the 
marooned mariner. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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ECENTLY I 
received a 
thumbed and 


wrinkled 
newspaper clipping 
from my old home in 
Missouri, which set 
me thinking. It 
brought back most 
vividly a Christmas 
of many years ago. 
With the clipping in 
my hands, I began to 
wonder if boys now 
have the same ex- 
periences I had when 
I was a boy. 

Just about this 
time of year—a few 
days before Christmas—I was an angel! 
Ordinarily I wasn’t fond of work. I hated it, I wanted to 
keep away from it, I would do anything to get out of it, 
but along about now a great and overwhelming desire to 
do something useful suddenly came upon me. 

I kept the box piled with wood, I brought in the coal, 
I carried out the ashes, I gathered the eggs. I brought up 
the crocks from the cellar, I skimmed the milk for my 
mother and never snooped a drop of cream. I filled the 
lamps, I washed the chimneys, I dried the dishes, I washed 
the linoleum, I took out the overshoes and beat the dirt off. 
And then I went to the barn and astonished my father. 
I threw down hay for the horses, I carried corn. to the 
cows, I fed the pigs, I shelled corn, I mixed the bran and 
shorts, I greased the wagon axles, I helped milk—I simply 
hunted work. 

And good! I had wings! I didn’t tease the cat, I didn’t 
pout at the table, I didn’t bang and rattle my plate, and 
every time I went out I put on my rubbers. I wanted to 
study,—1 craved study—and when older people were talk- 
ing I didn’t break in; when people spoke to me [I said, 
“Yes, sir” and “No, sir,” and at night when I went to bed 
I hung up my clothes neatly, and when I went out of the 
house I didn’t leave the door open, and I didn’t track in 
mud on the carpet, and no one had to tell me to wash my 
face, and I scrubbed behind my ears till they shone. I 
didn’t run over my shoes, I didn’t throw paper on the 
floor, and I didn’t suddenly screech at the top of my 
voice just to see how loud a noise I could make—oh, I 
was most wonderfully good—just about this time of year! 

But I belonged to a “gang”—and I thought I must do 
whatever the gang did. If a fellow wasn’t “in” with the 
gang, they were against him. They said where a person 
must go, what he must do, and if he fell back he was 
called a coward and put outside. It takes a great deal of 
courage to stand out against the “gang.” 

The leader of the gang was “Pig-Toes” Heberle, who 
was called “Pig-Toes” from the way his toes turned in. 
He could run faster than anybody in the crowd, he could 
throw farther, he could jump higher, he could handle a 
“nigger-shooter” better than anybody in the crowd. It 
seemed to us that he was a great and wonderful person. 











































I simply hunted work. 
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This is another one of Mr. Croy’s Stories 
about Shanty Mike. You remember how 
Shanty Mike felt about school. 
and see what finally happened to him. 


Read this 


If the best fellow in the bunch could chin himself twelve 
times, Pig-Toes could go fifteen. Pig-Toes liked to be 
“tough.” He didn’t think much of anybody who liked to 
read, and if Pig-Toes found that one of the boys played 
the piano he never let up. He made life miserable for him. 


IG-TOES liked to hang around the depot when the 

train came in and, as it started out, to jump on it to see 
how far he could ride without being hurt. Pig-Toes could 
always ride farther than any one else could. And then 
he would hide behind a box-car and watch his chance 
until the baggage man turned his back, when Pig-Toes 
would make a rush and hook a banana: He thought it 
was great sport. Sometimes Pig-Toes would hide until 
the agent had gone and then he would crawl up the water- 
tank and pull down the big feed pipe, which supplied the 
engine with water, and then run away leaving the water 
pouring out. Sometimes he would hang on the back of a 
‘bus and steal a ride up town. The driver could lash 
back with the whip as much as he liked, but he could not 
get Pig-Toes off. The only way for him to do so would 
be for the driver to stop the ’bus and come back. Just 
before he got to him, however, Pig-Toes would drop off 
and put his fingers to his nose and make signs at him. 

Pig-Toes liked to think up things for his gang 
to do. Hallowe’en he found gates to be stolen, 
horses to be painted, cats to be tied together by 
the tails and thrown over clotheslines. His 
special delight was to go to the home where 
some widow lived and to climb up on the roof 
and put a board over the top of her chimney. 
Pretty soon her stove would begin to smoke, 
but she would be unable to get the board down 
—and all the time Pig-Toes would be lying 
behind the fence laughing. She would have to 
put out the fire and wait till the next day and 
then hire somebody to climb up and take it off. 
He let horses out of barns, burned gates, took 
the wheels off wagons, turned over sidewalks, 
tied doors so that they could not be opened, and 
threw dead cats in kitchen windows. We did 
not like the things Pig-Toes did, but we were 
afraid to say anything, or to do anything, for 
Pig-Toes would be at that person with his fists. 


ND then one Christmas something happened. 

A new boy moved to town. HiS name was 
Mike; his parents were poor and he lived down by the 
railroad track. He had to go out with a gunnysack and 
pick up coal for his mother to cook with. As soon as 
Pig-Toes saw him he gave him the name of “Shanty 
Mike.” He made a great deal of fun of Shanty Mike 
because Shanty Mike did not smoke and because he did 
not swear, and because he was usually carrying a book. 
Shanty Mike’s mother was saving up money for him to 
take music lessons and when Pig-Toes found that Shanty 
Mike was studying music he started in to make life miser- 
able for Shanty Mike and he succeeded. Pig-Toes picked 
on him, he knocked his cap off, he tripped him up, and one 
day he put a live snake down his back. The boy went 
shrieking home; his mother came runnifig out and took 
him in her arms, but Pig-Toes was gone. On such occa- 
sions he always managed to be gone. 

He continued to make life miserable for Shanty Mike. 
He threw mud on Shanty Mike’s clothes, he put chewing- 
gum in his hair. At last, one day, Pig-Toes knocked a 
book out of the new boy’s hands. ,With that the new boy 
struck at him, and that was what Pig-Toes wanted. He 
said that Shanty Mike had started to fight him and with 
that he flew at him and gave him a terrible beating. He 
bloodied his nose, he punched him in the face, he chewed 
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his ear, until Shanty 
Mike screamed with 
pain. At last, Pig- 
Toes let him up. 
The new boy tried 
to find his book, but 
he was crying so 
that he could not see 
it. Shanty Mike got 
down on the ground 
and hunted around 
with his hands—and 
while he was down 
on his knees Pig- 
Toes kicked him and 
then ran down the 
street. Pig-Toes 
said that it would be 
a lesson to anybody 
who tried to pick a 
fight with him. It 
was a most complete victory 
for Pig-Toes. He felt quite 
proud of himself. 

When Christmas came along 
that year, Pig-Toes began to lay his plans. He was a 
schemer. He could think up endless ways of getting 
things—without working for them. 

“T’'ll tell you what we'll do,” he said—“you follow me 
and I'll get you all the candy you want.” 

It was the custom at Christmas for the Sunday schools 
of our town to “treat.” That is, they would give a bag 
of candy to each student who was enrolled in the Sunday 
School. 

“What we'll do is to enroll in a couple of them,” said 
Pig-Toes. 

As one of the Sunday Schools was held in the afternoon 
this was possible. All of us decided to join. It was the 
“thing” to do; it was what the “gang” said. 

We approached Shanty Mike to join and we were 
surprised at his answer. - 






He found gates to 
be stolen and hors- 
es to be painted, 


“IT don’t think it would be right,” he said. “We'd be 
doing something that isn’t exactly fair.” 

That was Pig-Toes’ chance. He was at him—he wanted 
to know why it wasn’t “fair.” Weren’t we going to 
Sunday school? he asked. Weren’t we students? Weren’t 
we doing everything that was expected of us? He ridiculed 
the idea, he poo-poohed it. 

But Sharity Mike stood out for his idea. Shanty Mike 
said that little things make a big difference, and that if a 
fellow wants to do the square thing he has to begin with 
the little things. Then, he said, the big things will take 
care of themselves. But Pig-Toes was back at him—told 
him that he was making a mountain out of a mole-hill, 
that he was splitting frog hairs, and it did seem that way 
to us, too. Going to Sunday school just to get an extra 
bag of candy didn’t seem wrong. 

“Are we going, or aint we going?” 
to us. 

I am ashamed of what we answered. “Sure,” we bel- 
lowed. “We'll go with you.” 

And so we did. All of us went to Sunday school with 
pious faces—all except Shanty Mike. He went to his 
own church. 


Pig-Toes sang out 


(Concluded on Page 41) 








*BONHEY called Bill Fordney “Fire Alarm 
Bill,” because his hair was even a more 
startling red than the holly berries 
which he was just now lugging down 

the steep trail from Chunky Gal cove to the 
boulder-lined bank of the French Broad 

River. Six good-sized little holly trees was 

Bill’s burden, and he tried to keep this big 

bundle high over his head lest the scarlet 

Christmas berries be scattered by the brush. 

“I call it a day’s work,” he grunted. “Say, 
Chirpy, who's goin’ to ride the raft with all 
this stuff, now we got it down to the river? 
There isn’t goin’ to be room for a ring-tailed 
coon to hang on to it.” 

Chirpy Mason finished warping the last line 
about the spikes he had driven inio the raft 
which bobbed and tossed in the eddy of the 
restless mountain stream. Twelve-by-fifteen 
feet the boys had made this holiday ark, and 
on it were stacked the fruits of their weck’s 
labor up in the cove. 

“We'll flip for it,” answered Chirpy. “One 
fellow’ll have to pull the skiff and iow, and the 
other fellow stand on the raft and wse a pole 
to sheer her off the rocks. It can be did!” 

“Anything can be did—when you got to.” 
Fire Alarm teetered out on the clumsy raft. 
The water heaved up between the logs, but 
then his feet were wet anyhow from wading 
the cold, swift mountain brooks from that spot 
up in the laurel thickets where they had found 
this treasure of holly bushes—sprout hollies, 
grown up around the burned stumps of years, 
and worthless as trees, but beautiful for the 
holiday markets. 

Fire Alarm and Chirpy had cut a trail up 
to them from the rough river road, made a 
camp there and gone to work. They bound 
the little four and five-foot holly shrubs with 
sacks and ropes, shouldered as many as they 
could get down the mile-scramble to the river 
and stacked them there. 

It was fine late November weather, the Blue 
Ridge hills turning to red and golden tints, the 
air cool and frosty but warm at mid-day; and 
the two adventurers had enjoyed every hour 
of it. Possum hunts and vain stalking of the 
mountain deer had made pleasant diversions 
to the Christmas berry business, and they were 
sure they would clean up a hundred dollars 
apiece besides on the venture. 

And then, two days ago, after all this ardu- 
ous labor of packing the precious little red 
and green trees down the Chunky Gal trail, 
they had been discomfited to discover that their plans 
of getting a small truck down the river road to this 
cove where it must be loaded for the haul to the rail- 
road station over the ridge, had gone wrong. Four 
miles up the French Broad a little washout had taken 
out thirty feet of roadbed. 

“And if we don’t ship this holly by next Saturday the 
commission man don't want it,” Fire Alarm Fordney had 
grumbled. “Well, we just got to lug it up to the washout 
and then wade over where it can be loaded.” 

“Not on my poor old back—” retorted Chirpy. “Right 
across the river is a better road than this old loggin 
trail anyhow. We'll raft it, Bill!” 

That was like Chirpy Mason. He was short and 
skinny and had a voice like a scared whisper whence 
came his name. Fire Alarm Bill Fordney was nearly 
six feet and built for his position of guard on the Union 
High School eleven, but when it came to ideas he admitted 
that Chirpy had them. 

“Build a raft, lace the holly bushes to it and swing 
it with a hundred foot tow-line across the river. We can 
borrow a skiff—” 

“A raft in that river full of rocks and shoals—” Bill 
objected. 

“They ain't bad here. And with a long tow-line I 
can hit up-stream with the skiff, get a good start and 
swing into the other bank before the raft gets too much 
headway. I've seen the lumbermen swing rafts thar way 
where they couldn't begin to tow a load dead across.” 

Bill took Chirpy’s word for it. Chirpy came back to 
camp with his new hundred-foot rope, and he spent a 
day patching up the farmer's skiff. The French Broad was 
not much for navigation and crafts were scarce. Bill 
kept to his stevedore’s job of getting the sticky little holly 
trees down to the trail’s end and let Chirpy figure out the 
shipping-by-water problem. 

When the red-and-grean Christmas eargo was al down 





It was fine, late November weather. 


By Charles Tenney JacKson 
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to the river, they spent a day breaking camp and moving 
it there also. Then both of them put the finishing touches 
to the raft. They bound it with poles and spiked them 
down, and crisscrossed ropes under and above. 

This morning it lay pretty nearly submerged under the 
protection of a rocky shelf, but afloat. Chirpy teetered 
back and forth from one side to the other and end to end 
and pronounced it seaworthy. 

“Wait till we get all our holly stacked on it—” warned 
Bill. “It'll be awash fore and ait.” 

“That won't hurt ft, Bill. We'll lash the cargo fast, 
butts down, and a foot of water slewing along over it 
will just help keep the holly fresh.” 

“Well, how about me if I’m to be skipper?” continued 
sill doubtfully. 

“All you got to do is stand astern and heave off the 
shoals while I drag on the fore-line. Shucks, Bill, that’s 
easy—nothing but wet feet, and we have ’em all the time 
anyhow.” 


BLL knew that. Wet feet these sharp autumn morn- 
ings would be tough, except that they moved around so 
busily that they forgot about it. But Fire Alarm Fordney 
looked down the half mile of wooded steep banks below the 
point of embarkation and reflected on his chances of get- 
ting something more than his feet wet. At the end of 
that half mile began the long shoals of the river where 
the mountain water swerved between big boulders and 
rode up over ledges in surges of white foam. Chirpy 
had run the rapids in a canoe, and he said they 
were nothing much, Bill, being no water lover, took 
Chirpy’s word. 

“You see the long line gives me a chance to keep away 
ahead of the raft and ‘cordell’ it into the shore after 
I make a landing.” Chirpy added. “No use to fight the 
current—we just trick it with its own strength—that’s 
all. It'll slam the raft over when I get the line to a tree. 
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‘The river ain't more’n two hundred feet wide 
here, Bill.” 

“The narrower the quicker—” said Bill. 
“All right, I take your word, Chirpy. We 
worked too hard and got scratched up too 
much packing this holly down here to take 
a chance on not getting it shipped off on the 
railroad. Let’s eat some beans and get this 
stuff over before dark.” 

They cooked their last chuck, and then 
rolled the tent and blankets, and packed their 
pots and pans. Chirpy then took this stuff 
over in the flat-bottomed skiff and fought 
valiantly for a landing. He made it, too, not 
fifty yards from where he had planned to 
go! When he rowed back, Bill got up from 
the rocks. 

“Some swift water, 
“What's the matter?” 

“Ain't bad at all,” gasped Chirpy. “Just 
lost my voice, that’s all. We'll blow a bit, 
and lash the last load of the stuff on this ark. 
You ain’t scared, Bill? I’d go on the raft, 
but you don’t know how to pull the oars.” 

“Nix on rowing. I don’t, for a fact. Be- 
sides if I’m goin’ to get drowned I want to go 
all lit up and decorated like Christmas. Your 
old raft is pretty. Let’s get a picture of it.” 

The holly raft was fine to look at. The 
glistening green of the leaves with their 
bunches of red berries covered nearly every 
foot of it. The shrubs had been cut at the 
ground and now they were stacked upright on 
the raft and bound closely to a center pole 
something like a farmer’s corn shock, only six 
times bigger. The shrubs would sell for much 
more than the clipped branches, and two or 
three hundred dollars was the least the adven- 
turers would take for the cargo. 

“Better than truckin’ ’em,” commented 
Chirpy. “They won't get banged over that four 
miles of bad road and knock their berries off.” 


boy.” grunted Bill. 





ND after the dinner clean-up and last pack- 
ing Chirpy laid down the plan to run the 
rapid river. He was to go out ahead on the line, 
set hard on the oars and Bill was then io release 
the raft and pole it off the rock shelf. Some- 
where below the opposite point they ought to 
get the skiff ashore and the head-line fast; 
then the raft would swing to the left bank. 

Then Fire Alarm had a cautious thought. 
If anything went wrong with this Santa Claus 
cruise he thought he ought to be prepared for 
it. He dug into the last pack of dunnage and 
dragged out his ragged old bathing suit. 

“Last trip for it anyhow, and supposin’ a fellow did 
get flopped into that white water?” 

“No chance! But please yourself, Bill.” Chirpy was 
all set for his battle, and his was the hardest job. “Good 
thing you're a dub with the oars, or I'd let you swing 
your beef on them, Bill! Now, I'm off, and when I get 
that line taut upstream you shove loose. Wherever you 
can touch bottom with that pole heave over on it.” 

Bill could see flat oily looking whirls where the rock 
patches showed but the current was not bad here. When 
Chirpy was out thirty yards diagonally across the stream, 
he climbed out on the stern of the raft and stuck his pole 
against the bank. 

“Wow!” Bill lifted one foot and then the other. “That 
water is cold!” 

Then Chirpy raised the tow-line clear of the surface 
with mighty pulls on his short oars. 

“Let’s go, Bill! I got her under way!” Chirpy dug 
harder into the current as he saw Bill shove away from 
the rock shelf. The Christmas cargo drifted out and 
slowly came around on the tow-line. Bill vainly tried 
to assist with the pole but he struck no bottom. So he 
stood, legs straddled on the submerged raft-logs, and 
watched Chirpy admiringly. 

“That boy’s grand with ideas. This beats truckin’ the 
stuff and saves about eight miles of rough road too. 
Chirpy’s doin’ fine.” 

Chirpy was pulling straight across the river now towards 
the wooded bank. The drag of the raft began to haul 
him downstream but the towboat skipper expected that. 
When he worked the raft amidstream he would turn and 
take advantage of the slack to dive shoreward and make 
fast to a tree. ; 

Then Bill felt a slight heave under his feet. Jabbing 
out with the pole he hit a rock shelf and held against it. 
One side of the raft teetered up and this threw Bill 
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against the stacked holly. The sharp spiked leaves cut 
his legs and arms and he yelled as he caught his balance. 
Then the raft careened on another shoal, and the stubby 
pyramid of holiday greens shifted aft a bit on its ropes. 
Again Fire Alarm let a howl and tried to protect his bare 
legs. Then he yelled with a new alarm, for the last 
shock had slid his push-pole overboard. And just at the 
moment when he had a chance to aid Chirpy with a 
lusty shove against a rock that nearby protruded to the 
surface. 


UT Bill saw his raft ride safely over this shoal and 
swing on towards the other shore. Chirpy was slanting 
across but also being dragged downstream. Bill began to 
motion him to strike straight across now, for the raft 
was more than half-way towards the point of rocks on 
which they had planned to warp the tow-line. But Chirpy 
Mason suddenly sat up straighter and began to row up- 
stream. Also he began to chirp but Bill could not make 
it out. Then he stopped sidestepping his holly and stared. 
“That dawg-gone line has fouled on a drift, and Chirpy 
ain’t makin’ a foot! He—he’s followin’ me downstream, 
that’s what he’s doin’!” 

A water-logged limb dragged heavily up from the great 
under-water rock expanse over which the raft had just 
slipped safely. But the towline was on it, and now the 
weight of the raft was dragging Chirpy’s skiff back-end 
to downstream! Bill stood up and looked ahead over 
the holly cargo. He wasn't interested in what was goinz 
to happen to Chirpy when the oarsman collided with that 
tree trunk. He saw the hills closing steeply on the. nar- 
rows and a gleam of white water at a bend. And a 
hundred feet on the raft struck the first pull of the con- 
stricted channel. 

Bill rocked about and felt the cold water lash his legs 
as it boiled around the Christmas cargo. And he heard 
a yell from Chirpy. Chirpy was standing up now with 
an oar raised, and when he was on the drift-limb, he 
threw the rope free with a dexterous thrust. He whooped 
some advice to his fellow-traveler, and Fire Alarm yelled 
back. 

“Chirpy, you ain’t towin’ me—I’m towin’ you!” 

“Well, you big Indian, I guess I see that! Lemme 
strike down ahead of you and make the shore somewhere !” 

“Come ahead!” yelled Bill. “I ain’t stoppin’ you! Yeu 
better yank on those oars some. This raft is beginnin’ 
to travel!” 

So Chirpy managed to get enough slack to turn in, 
and he began to row downstream with all his might. By 
the time he was on even footing with Bill the raft was 
gyrating in the first swirl of the rapids. It came up 
shakily on the left 
side and then on the 
other, and Bill hop- 
ped from one spot 
tu another. And 
again he felt the 
foolishness of ship- 
ping with a raft full 
of holly with nothing 
on but a cotton bath- 
ing suit. The stuff 
shook and crowded 
him, and when the 
first real side-rush of 
water off a hidden 
rock struck it he was 
driven clear to the 
raft-edge feeling as 
if he had been pep- 
pered with bird shot. 

“Say, get along- 
side, Chirpy, and pull 
me out of this!” 

“Wait—” gasped 
Chirpy faintly off on 
the loosened line. 
“If I don’t. make 
the bank this time 
we never will.” He 
was dodging down- 
stream ahead of the 
cargo now, but when 
he came to the end 
of the rope he 
couldn’t make an- 
other foot. The cur- 
rent was sheering 
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Bill mumbled his 
doubts long before 
Chirpy gave it up. 
The two partners 
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Bill flung himself outstretched on a bed of torture as he snatched at 


yelled advice, and when the raft had swirled between 
the first rocks and there was a hundred yards of smoother 
going Chirpy tried it again. 

They were fair between the frowning walls now and 
Bill saw that even if Chirpy got ashore there was no 
chance to land the cargo. It would crash into overhang- 
ing trees with rushing water underneath and be torn to 
pieces in no time. But Chirpy kept fighting across the 
current trying to give steerage way to the raft. The logs 
bumped and tossed under Bill’s feet as the lashings 
loosened, and at last he saw a bare spot by the center 
stick to which the holly stack was fastened. And he made 
for this with a series of yells. The center pole stuck up 
some five feet above the stacked holly trees, and presently 
Chirpy, still rowing valiantly, saw Bill’s red head and 
dirty white jersey arise above it. There Bill hung and 
watched ahead. Chirpy couldn’t understand this maneuver ; 
he didn’t know that every surge of the rapids sent the 
spiked Christmas greens against Bill's anatomy, and it 
was bad as a swarm of hornets. 

Chirpy began to row downstream again parallel to the 
raft. Perhaps he would get a chance to swing in 
somewhere before they struck the worst of the half mile 
of shoals. They could both see the rampart of gray 
rocks which marked the lower end of the narrows. Here 
and there a pinnacle stuck up many feet and the sun shone 
on the foam about their bases. 

“No good!” muttered Bill, ‘We're goin’ to hit some- 
thing and lose this stuff even if a fellow gets out alive. 
Chirpy ought to get that skiff over and give me a chance!” 


HIRPY tried it once, but now the raft was speeding so 

that he couldn’t get the bow of the boat around. The 
drag of the tow-line in a deep loop between the two 
craft checked all his efforts, and rowing merely held him 
up and allowed Bill’s raft more leeway. 

Bill shook one arm despairingly. Chirpy stopped row- 
ing to see if he could interpret these signals. The raft 
looked mighty like a Christmas pudding floating along 
with Bill upright in the center for a candle. When it 
dived in the first suck of the bad water between the rocks, 
the holly toppled against Bill from both sides and he dis- 
appeared, all but his red head, in the holiday greens. 
Chirpy heard him yell. It was awful to be rolled and 
bumped in that mess of stickers. The parting of the logs 
let the center pole slant down, and Bill couldn’t keep 
out of the stuff. He just began to turn and fight the 
holly off of him with his bare arms, and consequently he 
had no interest in the last plunge which the raft made over 


‘ the rocky shelf except that he knew a great surge of 


water rode over the green cargo and buried him to his 
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Chirpy’s hair. 


neck for a moment. Then he saw a high spray-wet boul- 
der rise up alongside. The raft had just missed it by 
inches! And then it swung around in the foam below 
this obstruction bounding and eddying, but its progress 
stayed for a moment in this uncertain water, out of 
which Bill came gasping to realize that he was all bur 
submerged. Then the holly slid up slowly. His raft 
was still hanging together just below the rock on whose 
other side the water was pouring in a clear, heavy cata- 
ract off the ledge. 

If the raft swung any further that way it was a goner, 
Bill knew, and he got upright prepared to jump. And 
then, riding straight down over this jump-off, he saw the 
skiff suddenly appear. Chirpy Mason stood upright balanc- 
ing an oar and watching either way like a cat. Bill had 
no more than glimpsed this than the bow of the skiff 
plunged deep in the foam, and Chirpy jumped clear of 
it. He landed in a whirl-pool, disappeared and then his 
wet head shot up passing the raft’s end just as Bill made 
a plunge in that direction. 

“Chirpy!” Bill flung himself outstretched on a bed of 
torture as he snatched at Chirpy’s hair. He got a hold 
of a shirt-collar instead and hung to it until Chirpy’s 
hand twisted out of the smother and fastened to Bill’s 
arm. Then Bill pulled steadily until his gasping fellow- 
voyager crawled and wiggled upon the submerged logs 
alongside the twisting holly mass. 

“Bill,” sputtered Chirpy. “Is this the raft—how’d I 
land here?” 

“You come around the other side of this rock! There’s 
your skiff upside down—it’s poundin’ upstream too, and 
I guess the raft is pullin’ it. Yes, sir, here we go again, 
me pullin’ your blamed skiff. You’re some towboat, 
Chirpy, I’ll say so!” 

“Hang on!” yelled Chirpy feebly. “There goes the 
line—it never could stand this strain around that rock! 
Oh, Bill! This-holly is awful!” 


Bi dragged his friend back in the rocking mass of it. 
The raft was gyrating slowly in the great eddy below 
the rock ledge and then it lunged off on the current. The 
two partners stood up now and surveyed the broader and 
more placid stretches of the French Broad River winding on 
through the autumn-tinted hills. A smashed skiff with a 
piece of broken line was still going about the big eddy, but 
the raft had found a current that drew it on to safety. 
The holly stack had flattened out here and there but it 
still hung together, and the two holiday merchants moved 
cautiously around it. 

“Bill, it ain’t damaged much—” grunted Chirpy. “I 

wouldn’t have believed a crazy old raft like this could 
have run the shoals. 
I gave you up, Bill, 
then I saw you slide 
over the big-jump 
off. I don’t blame 
you for bein’ scared 
—I could hear you 
yell all the time, as 
.if you'd lost your 
head.” 

“Me?” roared Bill. 
“What I lost was 
skin! All right for 
you to talk, dolled 
up in leggins and 
pants, but you ‘climb 
into a nest of holly 
thorns in a bathin’ 
suit and you won't 
ever think of bein’ 
drowned. Anyhow, 
it kept me from get- 
tin’ a chill, maybe, 
dancin’ around in the 
stuff. Where are 
we goin’ now, Chir- 

hdd 

“We'll bring up 
somewhere ashore 
between here and 
Asheville. Say—” 
Chirpy spoke up with 
sudden new interest. 
“The holly ain't 
damaged much—and 
I'll bet we saved 
thirty dollars truck 
hire and freight bills 
landin’ this cargo at 
Asheville by boat. 
Bill, we made money 
on this cruise!” 

(Concl'd on page 47) 
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“Do I look like a Savoy cabbage?” 
HEN Mrs. Van Heusis coaxed me to be Santy 
Claus for her club of kids that she calls “Little 
Citizens” on Christmas Eve, I felt as proud as 
a hen with chicks; but if you can’t say it with 
flowers over me now as a result it’s because the good 
fairies have been listening in and have spared me so I 
can think up a way to get even with one of the freshest, 
ripest little Cits that ever Santa gave a present to, the 
same being Master Clarence Wilberforce. 

The Van Heusises are big folks in town. They have 
a swell place with the front door most two blocks from 
the front gate and trees and shrubbery and flower-beds 
and a fountain; and the house is as big as a church— 
well, as big as a young church, anyway. And I got there 
early before the Little Cits came and I played with 
their bulldog, Teddy, a tough customer, but he knows 
me. I slept with him one whole week when Mr. Van 
Heusis was away and the gardener has a home of his 
own and all the rest of the help is femynine gender, 
possessive case, because they all act like they own the 
shirt on your back and you ain’t fit te wipe their feet on. 
She had me stay that week because she wanted a MAN 
in the house. That’s how I met Teddy. 

Well, Christmas Eve I was taken upstairs to the bed- 
room I’d slept in before, where [ stripped down to my 
S. O. S.’s, which is a good name for them, they being 
the danger-line—you can’t peel any further and get 
past the censor. And then I got dressed in my long 
whiskers and boots and red pants and coat trimmed with 
fur that must of been the skins from white kittens, and 
a hat that must of been a whole tom-cat. i was stuffed 
out with a big papa pillow in front and a mama pillow 
behind and little baby pillows distributed around where 
they’d do the most good. Mrs. Van Heusis came in and 
inspected me. 

“Perfect!” she clucked. 
guess it is Johnnie Kelly.” 

I was pretty sure they wouldn’t, because I don’t associate 
with little kids that are still fooling their folks about 
Santy Claus. She gave me a rehearsal on what I was 
to do and then went down stairs. The nicest thing she 
said was, that Santy Claus could stay till after the eats. 

Well, when I got my cue from a young female in a 
black dress with a doily on her head and a dinky lace 
handkerchief hanging down the front for an apron, I 
waddled down the back stairs and out the back way and 
came around the block and up the driveway with my 
pack on my back. Half way up to the house | found 
a bunch of workmen putting a statue on a pedestal in 
the middle of the fountain. They were just cutting the 
nightshirt off of him made of bags and I saw it was 
an Indian. 


“No Little Citizen will ever 


rE WAS just beginning to get dark and that Injun looked 
awful real, stooping over with a spear balanced in his 
hand like he was going to harpoon goldfish in the foun- 
tain, which there wasn’t any water in, but I saw them 
getting ready to turn some in. I remember thinking how 
that Indian was comfortabler than me. I was sweating 
by this time, because we’d had a mild spell and things 
were thawing; while all the clothes that Injun had on 
could have been tied up in that sniffy housemaid’s apron. 





I didn’t want 
to be guyed by 
the workmen, so 
I detoured way 
around through 
the shrubbery and 
bumped into a fat 
man up by the 
front steps. It was 
Mr. Van Heusis. 

“Good —even- 
ing,” he greeted 
politely. “Are 
you looking for 
me ?” 

Then he caught 
on to the outfit 
and laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“Excuse me, 
Santa Claus,” he 
apologized. — 
didn’t recognize 
you without my 
glasses. I’m not 
much good at 
seeing without them. Please don’t say a word to Mrs. 
Van Heusis about that.” He pointed to the Indian. “The 
figure for the fountain is by the famous Rodini. It is 
my Christmas gift to my wife and I want to surprise her. 
I’m hoping she'll be too busy with her boys’ club to see 
it before I want her to. By Jimminy Christmas! Here’s 
luck! Listen, Santa Claus, I'll be in as soon as the men 
go. And before you go away to-night I'll give you a 
hint and you come out with a remark about leaving a 
surprise for the missus out on the grounds.” 

“Give me time to make a get-a-way,”’ I said, “before 
you lead them out to see it, because if that bunch of 
kids is anything like me, they won’t give a whoop for 
no injun: they'll scatter to find my reindeers and a swell 
chance I'll have of getting into a warm bed to-night!” 

“T'll give you fifteen minutes head start,” he promised, 
so then I went in. 





—— 


T WAS a warm reception. Teddy, the bulldog, was in 

there and the minute he set eyes on me he let out a 
growl. He didn’t recognize me a-tall. Mrs. Van Heusis 
got him by the collar and we both tried to reason with 
the brute, but the dog was pig-headed and tugged so 
violently to taste me that the maid had to take him, 
wiggling and squirming and growling and looking murder 
at me, and put him out the back door. 

Those Little Cits snickered and winked and looked 
wise when I gave signs that I wouldn’t like to be taken 
for dog meat, so I had to try to make them see how im- 
portant I was by giving a talk on my home alongside the 
North Pole and my reindeers and all that hookum. 

“Say, Sandy Claws,” piped up a hard looking brat 
with a nice white dishpan collar, “why are you thinner 
than last year?” 

“Don’t bother Santa with questions, Clarence, dear,” 
broke in Mrs. Van Heusis. “He has so many places to 
go to, he can’t waste time like that.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I says, not knowing what I was 
letting myself in for, “I like to answer the questions 
of good little boys. Clarence, the doctor told me to eat 
more candy to reduce weight. But you being thin ought 
to cut it out al- 
together, Clair- 
ence.” 


That didn’t 
floor a youngster 
like Clarence, 
though. He was 
right back with 
another question. 

“Where did 
you leave your 
reindeer ?” he 
demanded. 

“Four kilo- 
watts. west by 
east of Ricker- 
shanusopolis,” I 
come right at 
him with. 

“How did you 
come here, then ?” 





He got his teeth in between the back door and the garage 
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“Why, I came on an invitation,” I answered, and he 
had to give that one up. 

“Have you been to my house yet?” he persisted. 

“Yep.” 

“Did you climb down the chimney?” 

“Sure!” 

“But there isn’t any open fireplace so you must have 
landed down in the furnace,’ and he laughed like he’d 
caught me. 

“Don’t get too fresh, Clarence, dear,” I advised 
sweetly, “or maybe you'll find out you're left nothing.” 


TH AT squelched him for two or three breaths and 
the fat boy got a chance to get to the bat. 

“Are you a human being?” was his question. 

“Do I look like a Savoy cabbage?” I retorted and 
the maid with the doily looked at me disgusted. 

“Are you married?” asked a tow-head. 

“Er—so I believe.” 

“What’s your wife’s name?” 

That stumped me for a few seconds, until I got an idea. 

“Mary Christmas, of course,” I told him. 

“Where is your wife now?” he went on. 

“Painting wooden toys and hanging them up on the 
North Pole to dry,” I says. 

“Yare,” says that fresh Clarence. “That’s just like a 
man that’s not up to date. He lets the woman work 
while he goes sporting around. How old are you, Santy ?” 

“T'll be four hundred and fifty, a week from the 
first rainy Thursday, although I’ve been working only 
about two thousand years.’ 

“Are you the original, or did you thave a father?” 

“I’m the last of the race. Pop died three thousand 
years ago.” 

“How is it that you live so long and other people 
can’t?” put in the fat boy. 

“If I died, there wouldn’t be any Christmas,” I told him. 

“Will you always live, Santy?” came out Clarence. 

“Sure!” 

“Then why did your father die?” 

“He got so tired answering the fool questions of little 
boys that he just decided to get dead,” I answered. 

Mr. Van Heusis came in just then and I got the tip 
to give out the presents. There was tags on everything. 
This Clarence Wilberforce got a pop-gun he’d asked 
for, and first thing you know he'd strafed a vase and 
wounded a couple of new Citizens that he had it in for. 

“Now see here, Clarence,” I warned, seeing that it 
was up to Santy Claus to try to improve the brat’s 
morals, “any decent Citizen ought not to use that weapon 
on anything breakable or living. If you don’t take that 
hint, the gun is going to be took away from you.” 

Maybe it was what I said, but maybe it was the 
nasty look that Mr. Van Heusis gave him behind Mrs.’s 
back, but Clarence ceased firing. 

Then they brought on the eats, and I stuffed until 
I felt like my real stomach stuck out most as far as 
my false one, and a sample of each course in the menu 
decorated the shrubbery around my mouth. Them 
whiskers was an awful trouble. 


wus the old gent gave me the high sign, I gave out 
the news about there being a present for Mrs. Van 
Heusis outside, but they must be good sports and let 
me fade away first. I left him trying to keep some of 
those hoodlums from giving him the slip and spying 
on me. 

Out the front door I 
paraded, and legged it 
around the house. But I 
stopped short when I saw 
Teddy laying for me’on the 
back stoop. I decided to 
detour and go in the front 
way again and upstairs, even 
if the female help didn’t 
think I was good enough to 
use the front stairs. The 
minute I moved, so did 
Teddy. He got his teeth 
. in somewhere between the 
back door and the garage, 
and while he stopped a sec- 
ond—to pick feathers out 
of his teeth or somethin’— 
I chip-munked up a maple 
tree in spite of my bay: 
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window. He got under me and made a half dozen jumps 
to kiss my foot. 

“Nice Teddy,” I soothed as sweet as I could. “Don’t 
yer know me, Teddy?” . 

I understood him to say that he didn’t. 

“Cats, Teddy, cats!” I said mysterious, and pointed 
toward the garage, hoping to distract his attention from me. 

If I translated what he growled in answer, no one 
dast print it. I talked and coaxed and ordered, but he 
wasn’t in an arguing mood. Seeing how my spare stomach 
and etcetras were excess baggage, I tried discourag- 
ing Teddy by lamming him with the pillows as hard as 
I could sling ’em. He staged a very impressive retort by 
grabbing them and showing what he’d do to me if he 
got his teeth in. 

While he was rehearsing I dropped and ran. So 
did he, and I won by the thickness of one boot. He got 
that by the heel, so I slipped my foot out of it and let 
him have it to play with while I roosted up “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” which is a song, but I 
didn’t feel musical enough to sing it for him, for fear 
the Little Citizens might hear and come out to razz me. 

Off came the other boot, and aiming careful I vacci- 
nated him with it; and while it took, I reached the next 
station in another maple with inches to spare. 

I threw him my whiskers, and in two seconds what I 
hadn’t chewed he did. 

It cost me Santy Claus’s hat to win the next advance, 
but I didn’t get very far. I was doing the journey in 
mighty small instalments and my hopes began to fade. 
My clothes wouldn't hold out long enough for me to 
reach the front door. Have you ever read about being 
chased by wolves in Siberia and throwing things to them? 

I was on the opposite side of the fountain from the 
house in a pine tree when I found myself reduced, for all 
practical purposes, to Santy’s red trousers. 

“Well,” I says desperately, “they ain’t very beautiful 
anymore anyway since he took a taste of ’em on the 
very first lap, but here’s hoping he’ll recognize me when 
I’ve made the last sacrifice.” : 


I KNEW that the next thing to do was to holler and I 
hated to do that because it would spread all over town 
and I’d never hear the last of it. Then a brilliant idea came 
to me. I took off the pants, opened ’em up wide, and 
dropped ‘em over the bulldog as neat as a wire screen 
over a limburger cheese in a delicatessen. Down I 
dropped, too, and went scudding for the house. One 
backward look as I neared the fountain showed I couldn’t 
make it, for there was Teddy coming through that hole 
in the seat of the pants conveniently provided by himself. 
earlier in the campaign. 

I hopped up on the outer edge of the fountain; and 
just as the dog dived for me, I dived for the Indian. I 
managed to land on the make-believe rock beside Big 
Chief, hanging on to his iron legs like he was my long 
lost brother. I don’t know how I did it. They had 
turned water into the pool until it was full, it was just 
getting a film of ice over it, and the Indian stood in the 
middle of it, an awful distance from the rim; but a 
feller don’t really know how far he can jump until he’s 
got something like a bulldog to inspire him. 

Teddy got up on the edge and made several half mo- 
tions to jump, but I guess ‘he only wanted to scare me, be- 
cause he didn’t dast do it. But I was all out of ammyni- 
tion and things to amuse him—even my socks—being 
stripped down to my finals; and though the temper’ture 
was nowheres near zero, it wasn’t no warm August night 
for a September Morn like me. 

I did my best to try to make Teddy recognize me 
“as is”, but maybe he 
knew me and meant 
to get even for the 
things I’d did to him 
since leaving the back 
door, anyway he re- 
fused to listen to my 
pleas for an armis- 
tice. I didn’t have 













The maid had to take him, wriggling and squirming, 
and put him out 
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much time to worry, though. I heard the front door 
open and out came the whole procession from the house. 
My costume wasn’t quite up to date enough to hold a 
reception in for Little Citizens, especially as Mr. and 
Mrs. and the dainty doily maid were among those present. 


"THERE was only one thing to do, 
and I done it, since I had nothing on 
but my S.O.S.’s. I dropped down on 
all fours alongside the Injun and 
posed like I was boileriron, too; look- 
ing into the pool to see him spear a 
whale, or a kippered herring. Just in 
time, too, for up they come and gath- 
ered around. And if that bulldog 
didn’t walk around ,to join 
his master as innocent as if 
he hadn’t most scared the 
mince pie out o’ me. And unshi 
no one suspected him! wy ) 
The moon was up, but Y AE As 


there were fleecy clouds. hj 
Just enough light came My > 
Y es 

















through the trees to make 
it so they could see, but not 
enough to give me away. 


“There, my dear,” said HH) Wiis 
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the proud Mr. Van Heusis 
with a wave of his hand, p 
“by the great Rodini, as a 
special favor to me. Rodini I vip ff 
considers it his masterpiece.” LAE oy | | 
“Oh, Theophilus! how By if 41 LA 
perfectly lovely!” gurgled 
Mrs. because she’s a good 
sport and wouldn't let 
on how she’d rather have 
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I didn’t second that mo- 
tion. I didn’t want none o’ 
my details caught. 

“Wonderful!” she went on. “The sculptor has put spirit 
into it. You actually stand tiptoe expecting that spear any 
moment to be hurled into a magnificent salmon.” 

I could of told her there wasn’t nothin’ bigger swim- 
min’ around down in that bath-tub than a peenewmonia 
germ. I knew, because I dassent look anywheres else for 
fear of giving myself away. 

“And the little Indian!” she continued rapturously. 
“His pose is eloquent.” 

“You've said it,” I DIDN’T say, but I thunk it awful hard. 

“Little Indian?” repeated Van Heusis, puzzled, feel- 
ing around his vest pockets for his glasses. You re- 
member he was up by the front stoop when the workmen 
cut the nightshirt off my friend Big Chief, so now he 
began to suspect that he didn’t know what the sculper had 
actually sculped and put in the bag. 

“So eloquent,” reittereated his wife. “Oh, if it were 
only light! I’m sure the face as well carries out the 
thought suggested by the expectant attitude and the 
emaciated limbs.”—She meant I was skinny.—‘So life- 
like! It took a genius to conceive that group—so much 
more convincing than if he had made the lad plump. The 
stomach is drawn in. The poor little savage is hungry. 
How much depends upon the skill of his companion! 
He looks ravenous enough to eat the fish raw.” 


Nec™ honest, wasn’t that SOME imagination? And 
she just after forcing me to stuff that very same 
stomach as full as a sausage! 

“What are you talking about?” asked her husband. 
“I’m sure Rodini said nothing about adding another 
figure.” He squinted hard at the two of us. “But it 
seems to be there,” he admitted. “Perhaps the sculptor 
had a brilliant afterthought and said nothing so as to 
surprise me, too. I wish I had my glasses.” 

“We must see it in daylight,” gushed the lady. “I’m 
in love with the kneeling figure, aren’t you, Marie?” 

“Ye-ye-yes,” admitted the doily maid bashfully, and 
I was glad it wasn’t daylight or they’d of seen me blush. 

I was most froze as stiff as the other Indian by this 
time. If you don’t believe it, just go outdoors on Christ- 
mas Eve and stand still for ten minutes on your hands 
and knees with nothing on but your nearlies. However, 
I was MORE froze by the argument I could jist catch 
out of one ear between Clarence and Fatty. 

“Bet I dast,” says Clarence. 

“Bet cher dassen’t,” says Fatty. 

“Why dassen’t I if it ain’t alive and won't break? 
That’s what he said.” 

“Well, anyway, you can’t do it,” said Fatty. 

“Who says I can’t?” 

“I say you can’t.” 

“Betcher I can.” 


My 
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a new fur coat I bet, “I : 
wish there were a better even thinkabout Teddy, 
light so I could really catch Mm Mm Ze who fortunately had 
details.” | ea lost interest in me, 


I dropped on all fours alongside the Injun 


“Betcher can’t.” 
“Two out of three,” says Clarence. 
“No, first shot,” says Fatty. “Betcher thousand-million 
dollars you can’t.” 
“T’ll take you,” says Clarence, “and if you lose you give 
me all the salted peanuts you sneaked off the table.” 
I most fainted, because by this time I had a sus- 
picion what that young devil Clarence and the 
precious fat boy were talking about. And next 
instant, just as the moon came out good and strong 
to have a good laugh at me, I felt something like 
a six-inch hornet’s business end hit me quick on my 
south-west corner. Clarence 
didn’t make a bulls-eye for ten, 
but he sure scored a nine. 
It came so sharp and sudden 
that I couldn’t help letting out 
D : some kind of combination of a 
M war-whoop and an “Ouch!”, and 
y Mi it made me jump, and I lost my 
MY balance and slid down the iron 
; rock, ker-splosh! through the 
thin ice into the fountain. 
Mrs. Van Heusis and Marie 
screamed. I was too busy to 
notice what Mr. Van Heusis did. 
I ih Some kids ran, some were too 
\; wi; , scared to move, and some cried 
b yn Mains and some laughed. Clarence was 
1 A A as much shocked as I was. 
HH 1A} _ “Gee! He’s alive!” he yelled 
Ht) in surprise. 
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DIDN’T wait to ex- 
plain. I didn’t bother 
to go into the house 
for my clothes. I didn’t 


perhaps on account 
of the attraction of 
all the others around. 
Anyway, what I needed was exercise to get warm. Out of 
that ice-water I scrambled, nearly knocking over Marie, 
who squealed and covered her eyes with her fingers, and 
then looked again to make sure, and yelped once more for 
good luck. I didn’t pause to apologize, but started south- 
southwest for home. 

And the last I heard from them Little Citizens was 
that impossible Clarence hollering gleefully at the top of 
his lungs while he swung my pants around his head, 
which the’d found where Teddy had left ’em, 

“MARY CHRISTMAS, SANTY CLAUS, MARY 
CHRISTMAS ” 





I tried to discourage Teddy by lamming him with a pillow 

as hard as I could sling it. But he staged a very impres- 

sive retort by grabbing it and showing me what he 
would do to me if he got his teeth in. 











By Thasias S. Miller 


T IS Big Ju-Ju Palaver with the Ibbidi again. Seems 

like Di-ibo the wizard no sooner settles one trouble 

than the Ibbidi are in another. Oh, Big Palaver. 

Carter, the trader, focuses his field glasses on the 
village across the river and intently follows the mysteri- 
ous doings of Di-ibo, whilst his assistant, Bob Kerr, 
tries to get out of his servant what magic it is that 
Di-ibo is working this time. But Omo has not been 
a massa’s boy long enough to lose his dread of the 
wizard and Ju-Ju. He shifts his feet and looks down 
at his bare toes, mumbling that it is bad to talk about 
Ju-Ju. It shames him to have to answer the massa like 
that. It makes him seem secretive and disloyal, when 
in his heart he is a slave to the least whim and want 
of Massa Kerr. 

“Di-ibo is disembowelling a big fish with the sacri- 
ficial knife, Bob,” says Carter. “He is going to make 
divination by the entrails of the fish.” 

“That's Ichtyomancy, Mr. Carter,” says Kerr. “Ever 
since Adam and Eve primitive peoples have been making 
divination by entrails.” 


“See what it is to have gone to university,” laughs 
Carter behind the glasses. But in a moment his face is 
serious again. Di-ibo has put on the ground some twigs 
and fronds of the oil palm. The Ibbidi make a ring 
around him. The rascal is going to find out what is 
wrong with the palms that yield the oil nuts. 

Carter ?” 


“It's serious for the Ibbidi when the oil nut crop fails. 


“Is it serious, Mr. 


Palm oil is their cooking fat, their salad oil, skin oint- 
ment, medicine, hair oil, and even their illumination oil. 
You must have noticed that the huts have been dark at 
nights for weeks now. Yes, it is right down serious.” 

“Yes, yes,” Kerr flings in impatiently. “I know all 
that. What I mean is, will they say we made bad magic 
against the palms when we inspected them?” 

“There's no knowing which way Di-ibo’s crazy no- 
tions will jump, Bob. I tried to tell him that a mildew- 
ing blight is causing the nuts to rot before they ripen. 
But a simple and natural explanation like that doesn’t 
go down with the Ibbidi,” A note of irritation creeps 
into Carter’s voice. “It is the work of evil spirits or 
something, of course. From the black scowls which the 
Ibbidi gave me I judge that we are suspected of having 
Ju-Ju’d the palms.” 


Kerr represses a 
shudder, and _ holds 
his hands flat to his 
eyes, the lower hand 
shutting off the sun 
dazzle on the river, 
the upper shading the 
glare from the sky, 
and thus he watches 
the group of blacks 
in the village. Again 
he represses a shud- 
der. He has not been 
long enough in Africa 
to become used to 
Ju-Ju scenes. There 
was something diabol- 
ical in the picture of 
the awesome suspense 
of the savages as they 
waited the result of 
the wizard’s divina- 
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The man was not a savage for he wore cotton trousers 


and a shirt which the jungle had torn to rags 
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tion. And, short time as he had been in Africa, 
he knew that if Di-ibo declares that the whites 
have witched the oil palms, the Ibbidi will run 
for their spears and paddle furiously across the 
Niger and attack the station. 

“Mr. Carter, couldn’t we get oil from another 
district and dash it to them?” he asks. 

“If we made them a present of oil they would most 
likely see in our action a sign of guilt,” Carter answers 
out of bitter experience of the kinks in the minds of 
Africans. “Anyway, they are too confident in Di-ibo’s 
magic. When he has failed to cure the sickness of the 
palms, and when the oil famine is become unbearable, the 
Ibbidi will come to us humbled.” 
don’t come to us yell- 


” 


“Yes, if in the meantime they 
ing for blood revenge for our witching of the palms, 
warned Kerr. 

“They won't do that. They’re too scared of our watch- 
men’s guns,” Carter asserts. “Di-ibo will be more subtle 
and cunning. But what’s the use of worrying. Perhaps 
the rogue’s divination will discover that we had nothing 
to do with the failure of the nut crop.” 

With a shrug of the shoulders that expressed the 
fatalistic philosophy of whites on the Niger he turned 
into the house. 

“Omo,” says Kerr, “go over to the village and see 
what Di-ibo is doing. Hear what he says, and come 
back at once and report.” 

Omo trembles, but makes no move to go. 

“Sah,” he pleads, “Don’t send me to watch Ju-Ju. It 
am bad palaver *bout dem palms, sah. It am _ spirit 
palaver.” 

“Spirit palaver?” 

“Yes, sah. De trees hab spirits. 
to spy on Ju-Ju.” 

His fright was so plain that in compassion Kerr gave 
up the idea. 


O# OMO knows, and every Ibbidi knows, that trees 
have spirits, and if the spirits are offended the 
trees become sick. That is the object of Di-ibo’s di- 
vination; to find out what is the matter with the tree 
spirits. One of two things has happened to the palms. 
Either an enemy has witched the true tree spirits out 

of the palms or has witched evil spirits into them. 
By what signs in the entrails of the fish he arrives at 
his decision only he knows, but he suddenly straightens 
up and announces to the Ibbidi that the tree spirits have 
been exorcised out of the palms. So he sprinkles the 
blood of the fish on the twigs and the fronds, and 
then he makes an appetizing mess of honey and mealies 
which he bids his assistant, Tam, take up. Then in 
chanting procession he leads all the Ibbidi to the oil 
palms in the jungle and hangs the honey and mealies 
and the blood-sprinkled twigs and fronds in the trees. 
That will lure the spirits back, for blood is Life, and 
therefore the life-food of spirits, and they love the 
color of red, and the honey and mealies is the most 
delectable food that can be offered. 

The Ibbidi return to the village and patiently wait 
the outcome of Di-ibo’s magic. Oh, it’s a fine thing 
to have so great a wizard as Di-ibo in the village. 
Soon all will be well. The spirits will return to the 
palms, and then the nuts will ripen, and the Ibbidi 
will gather them in calabashes and crush the oil from 
them. Aye, there will be oil to light the huts and oil 
for the supper pots. 

But it does not happen so. The nuts still rot and 
fall before they reach the oil stage. The !bbidi begin 
to mutter that Di-ibo’s magic is no good. Di-ibo in 
a rage says that some enemy has worked more power ful 
magic against him. The oil-famished Ibbidi are in no 
mood to listen to excuses. They mock Di-ibo. Oh, it’s 
no easy job, being wizard to a bunch of savages. Here 
they have been humbling themselves before Di-ibo’s 
necromancy and giving the fat rascal the best of every- 
thing, and now his magic is no good. They grow ugly. 
Some of the bolder ones are for killing 
Di-ibo. In rage and fear he searches his 
wits for someone on whom to put the blame. 
Racks his wits for something that will di- 
vert the anger of the Ibbidi. 

“It is the whites!” he screams. “They 
have witched away the tree spirits. They 
have powerful magic. I will discover their 
magic and work against it.” 

He calls Tam ard bids him go to the 
trading station and spy on the whites. 

Tam takes canoe and paddles over to the 


I no fit (am not able) 
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station. Omo, who has no love for Tam, rushes from the 
house when he sees him coming into the trading compound. 

“What you fit to do here?” shouts Omo. Dis ain’t your 
place. You ain’t massa’s boy. Go back to de village, or 
I done knock your head,” threatens Omo in a jealous fury 
of the intruder. 

But Tam gives a secret sign of Ju-Ju, before which 
Omo’s opposition quails. 

“You are on Ju-Ju Palaver,” 
“Who you come to spy?” 


Bur NOT for nothing is Tam the disciple of Di-ibo’s 

cunning. He fears Omo’s loyalty to his massa. He 
dare not tell that he has come to spy on the whites. He 
looks around for some object or being to serve him for 
excuse. He spots an African stealing from the jungle and 
making along the beach for the compound. Without a 
thought of consequences he indicates the man as the object 
of the Ju-Ju enquiry. 

Tam could hardly have picked on a more suspicious 
looking person for his purpose. -The very gliding, fear- 
ful approach of the black indicated guilt or terror. A 
hunted man, if there ever was one. A stranger to those parts, 
for the tribal sign cicatriced on his cheeks was unknown 
to Omo. The man was not a savage, for he wore cotton 
trousers and a shirt, which the jungle had torn into rags. 

Attracted by Omo’s angry voice Kerr appeared on the 
scene. His interest was instantly captured by the stranger, 
who approaches him fawningly. 

“Sah,” said the man in English, “I come to apply foh 
job as clerk.” 

“Clerk?” roared Kerr with laughter. 


he whispers with awe. 


“Why didn’t you 


ask for the job of agent. Don’t be modest. We're look- 
ing for a general manager.” 
“Sah,” whined the man with pitiful humility, “I have 


worked in de trading stations. I savvy all ‘bout rubber an’ 
ivory barter. I be good man.” 

“Got a Good-Boy Book?” queried Kerr in the pidgin- 
English, meaning had the man a written character recom- 
mendation. 

“Sah, I done swim de ribber. 
wash out.” 

“Swim the river! 

“No, no, no, sah,” 
De trader say to me, 
An’ I get out.” 

“You LOOK like a Jonah. 

“Sah, I didn’t do nothing.” 

“I guess you didn’t. You were fired because you were 
lazy.” 

“No, no, no, sah,” 
repudiation of the charge. 
“What's your name?” 

“De ignorant niggers roun’ here done call me de Taboo 
Man.” 

“You must be a pleasant customer,” laughed Kerr. 

“Sah, I no savvy ‘pleasant customer,’ What am dat?” 

“It means a good person to avoid.” 

The black shook his head. He didn’t understand. But 
he saw that the young massa was not unfriendly, so he 
continued with his pleading. 

“Yo take me on, sah. I’m heap good barter man. 
’most anyt’ing.” 

“Alright,” said Kerr, after thinking a bit. “I can’t turn 
you off to starve. You can go to work in the rubber shed. 
But I’ll keep an eye on you. No monkey business, mind.” 

Thus it chanced that the Taboo Man not only diverted 
Omo’s suspicions of a Ju-Ju against the whites but di- 
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My Good-Boy Book done 
Then you're a runaway.” 
palpitated the man. “I no am runaway. 


‘You are a Jonah. Get out ob here.’ 


What did you do?” 


protested the derelict in a scream of 
“I no lazy.” 


I do 
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verted Kerr 
from enquiring 
into the reason 
of Omo’s loud 
words, which 
might have re- 
sulted in Tam 
being ordered off the station. The art} 
of making oneself inconspicuous was 
natural to Tam as to any savage. His 
eyes and ears were always behind a ver- 
anda pillar, or round a corner of the 
house, or behind a palm or clump of 
aloes. In the goings and comings of the blacks of the 
station his presence went unnoticed. At nights he shared 
Omo’s hut and food, an unwelcome visitor, but a Ju-Ju 
guest, and therefore to be tolerated. His whisperings 
about the Taboo Man quite deceived Omo. Ten days thus 
passed; ten anxious days for Di-ibo and the Ibbidi, who 
choked down dry mealies, and made long supplications to 
the tree spirits and awaited Tam’s discoveries with rag- 
ing feelings against the whites. 

On the tenth night a watcher of the village gave the cry 
that Tam was coming. Di-ibo ran out of his hut, and the 
Ibbidi poured out and massed behind him. 


AM PADDLES hurriedly to the beach and flings him- 

self ashore and runs panting with excitement to Di-ibo 
and his discoveries. 

Tam says that the young massa has conjured the tree 
spirits in a small box. At night time the young massa sits 
by himself in the room where the whites eat and talk. He 
sits there listening to the voices of the spirits. The voices 
are song-voices, says Tam. The massa takes his face 
between his palms and leans on the table and his eyes 
look far away into the spirit world. He listens to the 
song-voices of the spirits with great sadness. 

The actual case is, Bob Kerr is suffering from the spell 
of homesickness that attacks whites a few months after 
their first coming to the Niger. Carter is not much 
company. He has been feeling unwell and going to bed 
early. Thus Kerr has the leng and lonely nights to him- 
self and homesick thoughts. So he lugs forth a gramo- 
phone that he brought out from home and listens to home- 
land songs. 

All natural enough, only Di-ibo persists in seeing the 
unnatural in everything. Tam’s information confirms his 
terrible suspicions. The whites have captured the spirits 
in a box. Ho ho! It is a great triumph for Di-ibo. Hasn't 
he been telling the Ibbidi all along that the whites witch 
the spirits out of the palms. 

What is to be done about it? Obviously some scheme 
must be found to get possession of the box with the spirits 
aad transfer them back to their proper dwelling, the palms. 
But how? 

Di-ibo talks, Tam talks, everybody talks. The beld 
ones are for taking their assagais and attacking the 
station. Tam reminds them of the white man’s 
“death magic” called “guns.” They all looked to 
Di-ibo. Oh, leave it to Di-ibo’s cunning. He sends 
Tam for red pepper. Then he chooses the four 
strongest men, and takes his long cloak: of hens’ 
skins with their feathers, and takes twigs and 
fronds of an oil palm. They all embark in a canoe, 
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Di-ibo and Tam and the 


four strong men. They 
paddle softly across the 
river, and land among the 
mangroves about fifty feet 
above the station. They 
steal towards the gate in 
the  sheet-iron stockade, 


where an armed watchman 
stands guard. Di-ibo whis- 
pers instructions as to what 
each man is to do. 


One of the strong men 
leaves the party and goes 
openly up the beach. As 
Di-ibo has foreseen, the 
watchman challenges him. 
The man sets off up the 


beach ona run. The watch- 
man, scenting a_ robber, 
j takes after him. Di-ibo and 
J £ Tam and the three strong 
Ae 
F fe men steal through the gates 
ve and up the’ deserted com- 


pound to the house. 


Oh, Tam has not lied. 
Through a mosquito curtain 
that hangs over an open en- 
trance the young massa js 
seen seated at a table and 
listening to a spirit voice. 
It is a violin solo. But Di- 
ibo knows it is a spirit voice, 
for no human being ever ut- 
tered such weird and plain- 
tive sounds. The tree spirits are crying in their prison. 
Di-ibo has heard them cry like that when the wind sighs 
and whistles in the oil palms and shakes and bends the 
homes of the tree spirits. He flies into a terrible rage 
over the sacrilege of the whites. He whispers orders to 
Tam through clenched teeth. 


Kerr swung on the 
blacks and tried to 
harangue them 


With catlike footfalls Tam reaches the curtain, and 
after peering into the corners of the room, to make 
sure Omo is not there to fly savagely to the defense of 
his massa, he glides in, Di-ibo takes his cloak of feathers 
on his arm and steps softly to the curtain, followed by 
the three men. 


ERR, lost his homeland dreams, does not look up when 

Tam enters. He thinks it is Omo. Di-ibo pushes aside 
the mosquito netting. Then things happen swiftly. Tam 
flings a handful of raw red pepper in the massa’s face. 
Blinded, and gasping, choking, sneezing, Kerr starts from 
his seat, but before he can even recognize the pepper 
thrower Di-ibo’s cloak descends over his head and three 
pairs of powerful arms close around him, pick him up and 
bear him to the veranda. All done in the wink of an eye, 
and so softly that Carter in an adjoining room takes no 
alarm. All he hears is a sudden screeching end of the 
violin solo as Tam grabs the spirit box and the needle 
scratches across the record. 


“What the deuce are you doing, Bob?” Carter calls out, 
but is too sick to get up and find out why Kerr does not 
reply. 

Tam sets the gramophone on the veranda. Kerr struggles 
his head through the cloak, but before he can make any 
outcry a black hand is clapped over his mouth. It was use- 
less to struggle, and, anyway, it was evident they 
were not going to kill him, or a dagger would have 
already done the work. With palpitating curiosity 
he watches Di-ibo. 

The wizard places the twigs and fronds beside the 
gramophone, and then proceeds to enchant the 
spirits from the instrument into the twigs and 
fronds, which the spirits will recognize as their true 
homes. Then he will transfer the spirits from the 
twigs and fronds to the palms, and all will be well 
with the nuts. 

But his wily scheme failed to take Omo into 
account. Omo came flying around a corner of the 
house, and stops dead, his eyes snapping up the 
scene in one horrified glance. He lets out a yell, 
which brings the watchmen on the run and stirs 
Carter, who suddenly appears in .pajamas at the 
mosquito curtain. 

Seeing himself trapped and everything ruined 
just as his necromancy was effecting the trans- 
ference of the tree spirits, Di-ibo flies into an un- 
governable fury. He curses the whites. Invokes on€ 
them every evil he can think of. 

“A dying sickness come to you and yours, O 
White Men! The curse of Ju-ju on you and yours!” 

“Watchmen!” snapped Carter. “Kick them out 
of the station.” 

The watchmen made short work of a job which 
they found very much to their liking, for they 
affected to despise the Ibbidi and their Ju-Ju talk. 


The man dived into the river 


“Gee, Mr. Carter, how he cursed!” said Kerr, picking 
up the gramophone and entering the house. 

“A lot we should worry over the old fool’s curses,” 
Carter irritably answered. 

Kerr shuddered. 

“What were his curses? I wish I knew the dialect.” 

“A lot of nonsense. If his wishes came true we'll be 
a mighty sick bunch around here,” scoffed Carter. “Forget 
him....And no more gramophone tonight, Bob. I want 
to get some sleep.” 


I" WAS easy for Carter to deride Di-ibo, but Kerr could 
not get out of his vision the ferocious face with its 
gleaming teeth, nor. get out of his ears the volleyed curses. 
Perhaps he was a bit shaky from the unexpected attack, 
for in spite of the promptings of his good sense he carried 
around for the next days a haunting sense of impending 
trouble. 

One day when inspecting the huts of the clerks and 
laborers, who, if left to themselves, would live in filth, he 
found a cooper sick. He prescribed a purge and a day’s 
fasting, and would have thought no more about it if not 
on his visit next day to the sick man the cooperer had 
not begged him to forbid the Taboo Man from coming to 
his hut. His mind instantly flew to Di-ibo’s curse. But 
the Taboo Man had appeared at the station before the 
necromancy over the gramophone had occurred. Thinking 
it over, he put the cooperer’s fears down to fancy. He 
wondered if the Taboo Man’s presence excited some super- 
stitious fear among the blacks. He questioned, or tried 
to question Omo, who was his eyes and ears to all that 
went on among the blacks of the station. But Omo would 
say very little. 

“Sah, dat Taboo Man am Ju-ju. 
Ju-ju.” 

“You'll drive me crazy with your Ju-Ju nonsense!” 
exploded Kerr. 

“It ain’t nonsense, massa. Di-ibo’s curse done work.” 

Kerr gave a start, and next moment he had Omo by the 
shoulders and was shaking him. 

“You stop that talk! Hear me, Omo? If there’s any 
more of this Ju-ju talk around here I will get another 
boy.” 

He tried to laugh the thing off. But that afternoon 
Carter quietly said that he was going down river to see 
a Dr. Adams, the medical officer at Burutu. 

“There’s something puzzling me about my sickness. It 
isn’t malaria. Holy smoke! I’ve been down with malaria 
often enough to know the symptoms.” 


I no fit to talk to 


Kerr gave 
him a startled 
glance, which 
Carter caught, 


and drew petu- 
lant conclusions. 
wy o ute 
thinking of Di- 
ibo’s curse, you 
young idiot.” 
“How do you 
know that, un- 
less YOU are 
thinking of the 
curse?”  coun- 
tered Kerr. 
Carter gave 
himself a savage 


shake. 



































“Rot! Adams will fix me 
up. I leave the station in 
your charge with full con- 
fidence, Bob. I ought to 
be back in about nine 
days, and I'll bring oil for 
the Ibbidi, and a sprayer 
for the palms if I can get 
one.” 

Kerr said nothing. He 
was wondering if he 
should tell Carter of the 
sick cooperer. But he de- 
cided that Carter’s peace 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Roy Blakeley’s Funny Bone Hike 


CHAPTER I 


WE Go. 


HIS is going to be the craziest story I 

ever wrote. But anyway every word of it 

is true—except a few small words. Even 

the punctuation is true. But I have to 
admit the story is crazy. It’s the craziest story ever 
written in this world or any other world. I don’t care 
how many worlds there are. The name I call it by is 
the Funny-bone Hike, but I should worry what you call it. 

When you study first aid you have to know all about 
the different bones but 
the only bone I know 
anything about is my 
funny-bone. Anyway I 
don’t care so much about 
first aid—I like lemonade 
better. 

But one thing, I’ve got 
the Safety First badge. 
To get that you have to 
think up a safety device 
in your home. I thought of a safety pin. I’ve 
got ten other merit badges, too. Next to laugh- 
ing my specialty is cooking. 

So now I'll tell you about how all this crazy 
business started. It happened accidentally on 
purpose. Our troop was up at Temple Camp— 
that’s where we spend our summers. One morn- 
ing six of us went down to Catskill Landing in 
the bus to get some fish-hooks and jaw-breakers, 
I’m crazy about those, I don’t mean fish-hooks. 

The six scouts that happened to be along were Bert 
Winton, (he belongs out west) and Hervey Willetts, 
(gee whiz, he belongs everywhere I guess) and Garry 
Everson (he lives down the Hudson) and Warde Hol- 
lister (he’s in my patrol and my patrol is the Silver 
Foxes and they’re all crazier than each other, those 
fellows) and Pee-wee Harris (he’s one of the raving 
Ravens of our troop) and Roy Blakeley, that’s me, I mean 
I, correct be seated. I was named after my sister because 
she was named before I was. I’m patrol leader of the 
Silver Foxes, but I'm not to blame, because they were 
wished onto me. I’m more to be pitied than blamed. 

Now it’s about ten miles from Temple Camp to Cats- 
kill Landing. And it’s about three hundred and forty- 
eleven miles back from Catskill Landing to Temple Camp. 
I bet you'll say that isn’t possible and I know it isn’t 
possible but it’s true just the same. 

So this is the way it is. The first chapter of this 
story tells how we went to Catskill Landing and the next 
twenty or thirty chapters tell how we got back to 
Temple Camp. You can stay in Catskill Landing if you 
want to and not bother with the rest, I should worry. 
But the book includes the round trip, only it wasn’t so 
round; it was kind of square like a circle and rec- 
tangular and right-angular and left-angular, and every 
which way. It was shaped like a lot of wire all tangled 
up. The way back was so crooked that we met ourselves 
a lot of times going the other way. 

So if you want to you can call this story the Tangled 
Trail. But I like the Funny-bone Hike better. Suit 
yourself. 





CHAPTER II 
WE START BACK. 
HE scout that was to blame for the whole thing 
was Hervey Willets. Believe me, that fellow ought to 
be kept in a cage. He belongs to a patrol named the 
Reindeers but he ought to belong to the tomcats because 
half the time nobody knows where he is. 

His scoutmaster says he wanders over the face of the 
earth but, believe me, he wanders across the head of the 
earth and down the neck of the earth; the face isn’t big 
enough for him. The scouts at camp call him the wander- 
ing minstrel because he goes all over and he’s all the time 
singing. It was just a streak of luck that we happened 
to have him with us that day. He wears a funny little 
het without any brim and with holes cut in it so his 
thoughts can get out because they make him top-heavy 
when he’s climbing trees 

We were just starting to hike back from Catskill 
Landing when he said, “Come on, let’s make it snappy.” 

“What do you mean, make it snappy?” I asked him. 

“Let’s put some ginger in it,” he said. 

“He means gingersnaps,” Pee-wee shouted; “let’s buy 
some.” 

“A&A voice from the animal cracker patrol,” Warde 
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Hollister said; “here’s a couple of fish-hooks, and a 
package of tacks, eat those.” 

“Put some ginger in what?” I asked Hervey. “I'd 
just as soon fill it up with ginger, only what?” 

“The hike back,” he said. “Let’s start something.” 

Already that fellow was suffering from remorse because 
he had sat quietly for half an hour or so in the bus. 

I said, “If I knew of volcanoes or wild animals on the 
way back I'd lead you to them, but the only wild animal 
I know of around here is the mascot of the animal 
patrol.” 

“Let’s play Follow Your Leader,” Hervey said. 

“Not while we’re conscious,” Garry Everson spoke 
up; “not if you’re going to be the leader. I have to be 
home by Christmas.” 

Bert Winton said, “I’m sorry, but school opens in a 
few weeks. Nothing doing.” 

“T’'ll follow you!” our little animal cracker shouted; 
“I don’t have to be home Christmas. I don’t have to be 
home till my birthday and that doesn’t come for four 
years because I was born in leap year.” 

“Now we know why you're so slow growing up,” 
Warde said. 

“You're a lot of tin horn sports!” Pee-wee shouted. 

“I’m game,” I said. “I'll die for the cause if any- 
body else will.” 

Hervey said, “Listen.” Then he said, kind of sing- 
songy, so it made me want to walk, 


Don’t ask where you're headed for nobody knows, 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful don’t trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Oh boy, that started us off. We were like horses when 
they hear a brass band. Hervey gave me a shove and 
said, “Go ahead, start off, you’re the only patrol leader 
here, it’s up to you.” 

“It’s your game,” I said. 

“Go ahead, lead,” he began laughing, ‘and let’s keep 
it up till we get to Temple Camp. It’s no fun if you 
fiunk.” 

That was just like him, he didn’t care who led as long 
as he was moving. That fellow goes off in the woods a 
lot by himself and he doesn’t care anything about merit 
badges and things. He's a funny kind of a scout but 
he’s awful generous. He can’t keep still, that’s one thing 
about him. Most scouts are always trying for things but 
all he cares about is action—he eats it alive. 

So the first thing I knew I was marching along with 
the other fellows behind me and they were all singing 
those verses and kind of marching in step to them. Gee 
whiz we couldn’t get those verses out of our heads. It 
was awful funny to hear Pee-wee shouting them. Even 
now it seems as if I have to write them down and I guess 
there’ll have to be an operation to get them out of my 
mind. I lie awake at night and say them. If you once get 
those verses in your head, good night! Most all the rest 


of that day we were singing them. I guess the 
people in Catskill Landing thought we were a lot 
of lunatics. So now I’m going to write those 
verses down again but you want to be careful not 
to let them get you or you'll come to be a raving 
maniac. If you do you can blame Hervey Willetts. 


Don’t ask where you're headed for nobody knows, 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful don’t trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Don’t start to go back if it freezes or snows, 
Don’t weaken or flunk or suggest or oppose; 
Your job is to follow and not to suppose, 
And follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Don’t quit or 
complain at 
the stunts that 
he shows, 

Don’t ask to 
go home if 
wt rains or 
it blows; 

Don’t start to 


One morning six of us went down to 
Catskill Landing to get some fish hooks 


Pe ask questions, 
q or hint, or 
propose, 
a } a But follow 
= Sy your leader 
4 wherever he 
= goes! 


CHAPTER III 
WE GO SOUTH. 
we we started that crazy game we were near 
the landing. Maybe it would have been better if 
we had jumped into the Hudson. But instead of that I 
started marching up toward the railroad station with all 
the fellows after me, singing that song. 

I went leap frog over .a barrel and the rest of them 
did the same, singing, “Follow your leader wherever he 
goes.” All the while Pee-wee stuck on the top of the 
barrel because his legs were so short, but as long as he 
was the last one it didn’t make any difference. 

“Take a demerit,” I shouted back at him. “What do 
you think you are? A statue?” 

“He looks like a barrel buoy,” Garry shouted. 

“Don’t look back, keep singing,” Hervey called to 
Garry. “Never mind what's behind you.” 

“Sure, think of the future,” Warde said. 
your leader wherever he goes. 


“And follow 


Wherever he goes, 
Wherever he goes, 
Wherever he goes.” 


I went waltzing into a candy store, and picked up a five 
cent chocolate bar and laid down a nickel and kept going 
in and out around the ice cream tables, All the people 
in there started laughing. One girl spilled a glass of 
root beer that she was drinking. All of us fellows had 
small change, we never have any large change, so nothing 
happened to block the parade. 

Out I went again with all of them after me, holding 
the chocolate bar in my mouth. I took one bite of it and 
threw it in the trash can. I heard Hervey do the same, 
then Bert, and I knew Garry and Warde could be trusted. 

“Keep your eye on Pee-wee,” I said. 

“A scout isn’t supposed to waste anything,” the kid 
shouted, his mouth full of chocolate. 
“None of that,” I shouted back. 

did you take? Throw it away!” 
“T took—I took one bite—in two sections,” the kid said. 
“Come on,” I shouted. 


“How many bites 


Don’t quit or complain at the stunts that he shows, 
Don’t ask to go home if it rains or it blows; 
Don’t start to ask questions, or hint, or propose, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes! 
wherever he goes, 
wherever he goes— 

“Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose,” 
Warde said. 

I kept going round and round a baby carriage till we 
were all dizzy and even the baby began to laugh. Then I 
went staggering in and out and over a lot of trunks at the 
station, and crawled under an express wagon and hopped 
on one leg along the platform. Everybody was screaming 
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at us. We were shouting those verses good and loud. 

There was an accommodation train standing at the 
station so we couldn’t get across the tracks. Gee whiz, I 
don’t call that very accommodating. I climbed up into the 
first car and started going back through the train, all 
the fellows after me, singing those crazv verses like a 
lot of wild Indians. The people in the cars stared at us. 
I dropped a cent in the slot and got a paper drinking cup 
and took a drink of water and then started carrying the 
cup full of water through the train. Along they came 
after me carrying cups of water. 

All of a sudden, kerflop, the water spilled out on my 
face. That was because the train had started. I guess it 
happened to the rest of them because the people in the 
seats began to howl. 

“Never laugh at another’s misfortune,” I said. 
may get your own faces washed some day.” 

“Hurry up,” Garry shouted. 

“What’s the difference?” Hervey said. 

Somebody shouted, “The next stop is Alsen.” 

“I hope it’s a good stop, we’ve had a good start, any- 
way,” Bert said. 

We might have got out at the end of the car, only 
it was a vestibule car and all closed up. 

“Now you see what you did,” Pee-wee shouted. 

I said, “Don’t you care, you don’t have to get home for 
four years. We ought to reach Alsen in about a year 
and a half.” 

“Hurry through to the next platform,” Garry said. 


“You 


SPRINTED through the next car and there was an 

open platform there but by that time the train was 
moving too fast for us to get off. Safety first, that’s 
our motto. Crazy but safe. 

So then we had a meeting of the board of directors 
on the platform of that car till a brakeman made us 
go inside. 

I said, “The plot grows thicker.” 

“You're a fine kind of a leader,” 
contemptible like, I mean contemptuous. 
going to do now?” 

“Be thankful I didn’t lead you onto an airship,” I 
said; “we’re going to Alsen, it’s a very nice place, houses 
and everything. Follow your leader wherever he goes.” 

‘“‘We’re supposed to be headed for camp,” the kid said. 

“We're on our way there,” I told him. “We're going 
west in a southerly direction.” 

“Alsen is only about three miles,” Bert said. 

“How do we know the engineer will see it when he 
gets there?” Garry wanted to know. 

“Maybe he has a magnifying glass,” I said. 
there are some things in Alsen.” 

“What kind of things?” Pee-wee wanted to know. 

“Things to do,” I told him. 

“Where are we 
going to end?” 
he shouted. 

“We're not go- 
ing to end.” I 


Pee-wee said, very 
“What are we 


“T hope 


said. 

“Temple Camp 
is west from 
here,” he yelled 
at me, because 
the train was 
making a lot 
of noise. 


“Do you blame 
me for that?” I c__ 
asked him. “I See 


















If you're not satisfied with where Temple Camp is you’d 
better complain to Mr. Temple, he put it there.” 

“Oh look at the big, high tree!” Hervey shouted. 
“Let’s climb up that on our way back.” 

“Sure,” I said, “ and jump off the top. You'd be going 
leap frog over the Woolworth Building if you were 
leader. Be thankful you’ve got a conservative leader.” 

“A what?” the kid yelled. Just then he went backward 
off the arm of the seat plunk into a man’s lap. 

“Tickets,” the conductor shouted. 

I said, “Hey, mister, we’re “on a funny-bone hike, 
and the train 
started before we * 
had a chance to 
get off. We have . : 
to go to Alsen. Do 
you know if we 
can get ice cream 
cones there?” 

He just laughed 
and said he’d have 
to collect our 
fares. It only 
costs ten cents 
from Catskill to 














Alsen. 
I said to ‘the 
fellows, “Well, 


so long as the en- 
gineer’s going to 
be our leader for 
a little while I'll 
take a vacation.” : 

So I sat down and began looking out of the window. 


CHAPTER IV 
WE GO NORTH. 
LSEN is a tenderfoot village. It’s about as big as 
Pee-wee, only it’s more quiet. Pee-wee’s size 1S 
like Alsen but his noise is like New York. ; 
The train stopped at Alsen and we got off. Right 
there was a train standing at the station headed north. 
“Talk about luck,” Garry said. “I guess it was wait- 
ing for us.” 
I said, “I enjoyed my trip south.” ; 
“TI was looking forward to hiking from here to camp, 
Hervey said. 
“Believe me, it’s nearer from Catskill,” I told him. 
“A train can go a long way in five minutes.” 
“A comet can go billions of miles in a second,” the 


imal patrol piped up. ? : ir 
aE vas a comet I'll get on it,” I told him; “follow 


your leader.” ; ‘ 
“That’s one thing I never did; ride on a comet, 
Hervey said. 
“It’s about the only thing you haven’t done, 
I told him. “Come on, follow your leader.” 
I went marching up into one of the cars; 
Pee-wee tripped on the step. 
“That’s a short trip to take,” Warde laughed 
at him. i 
“That could happen to the smartest man in 
\! the world,” the kid said. 
“All right, here we go back again,” I said 
as we all tumbled into a couple of seats. Then 
I started to sing that crazy stuff about the 
Duke of Yorkshire: 


There was the Duke of 








didn’t invent the 
compass, did I? 


a, 


1922 





Yorkshire, 


He had ten thousand 
men; 

He marched them up 
the hill, 

And he marched them 
down again. 


And when they're up, 
they're up, 

And when they’re down, 
theyre down; 


And when they're only 
half way up, 


Theyre neither up 
nor down. 


“Alsen is a mighty 
nice place, what I saw 
of it,” Garry said. “I 
couldn’t see it on 
The happiest ten seconds of my 


Pee-wee stuck on top of the barrel 
because his legs were too short 





account of the station. 
life were spent there.” 
I said, “I wish I could have spent a nickel there.” 





And crawled under an express wagon 
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“Are we going to start for camp when we get to Cats- 
kill?” the kid wanted to know. “I’m getting hungry.” 
“I thought you didn’t have to eat for four years; 
that’s what you said,” I told him. ; 

“What are you talking about?” he yelled. 

I said, “When we get back to Catskill you’re going 
to follow your gallant leader in an east westerly direction 
till we come to the—North Pole, I mean the Clothes- 
pole, outside the cooking shack at Temple Camp. We're 
going to reach the pole like Doctor Cook didn’t do. 
When I hang my patrol scarf on the clothes pole outside 
the cooking shack that’s a sign our journey is over. From 
the West Shore Line to the Clothesline, that’s our motto.” 

“We're starting,” Warde said. 

“Get your dimes ready,” Garry said. 

“I haven’t got anything smaller than a cent,” I told him. 

“You mean you haven’t got any sense,” Pee-wee shot 
at me. 

“I’m poor but dishonest,” I said. 


UST then I heard the door at the other end of 

the car slam shut and a brakeman came through shout- 
ing, “Albany the first stop, the first stop is Albany.” 

“G-o-o-d night!” I said. “The plot grows thicker.” 

“It’s petrified,” Warde said. 

“We're lost, strayed or stolen,” 
ing. 

We all made a dash for the platform, but it was too 
late. We were foiled again. The train was going at 
about forty-eleven miles an hour. 

“Now what?” Pee-wee demanded, 
solemn like. 

“Answered in the affirmative,” I said; “we don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” he said. 

“Don’t care,” Hervey spoke up. “We can do some 
stunts in the State Capitol. We can jump over the seats 
in the Senate. Albany is only about thirty miles away.” 

I said, “Posilutely; we can get back inside of four 
years and have a couple of centuries to spare. Follow 
your leader wherever he goes. I may jump over the 
governor’s head; they pass bills over his head. You 
learn that in uncivil government.” 

“The more we start for camp the farther we get from 
it,” the kid said. 

“Correct the first time,” I said; “be thankful you're 
not on a comet.” 

“What are we going to do?” he wanted to know. 

“Ts it a riddle?” I asked him. 

“No, it isn’t a riddle!” he shot back at me. 

“Because if it is, it’s a good one,” I said. 
the best one I ever heard.” 

“T like the West Shore Railroad,” Hervey said; “it’s 
full of pep; it goes scout pace.” 

“You wanted ginger in our trip back to camp,” I 
said, “and you’ve got tobasco sauce. Gee whiz, you 
ought to be satisfied. We'll go back to camp by way of 
the island of Yap.” You're the leader,” Warde said. 


(Continued on page 57) 


Garry began laugh- 


very dark and 


“It’s about 











LD Clem Sniff- 

sins and old 

Bil Hanson 

were alike in 
age. Except for the 
seventy odd years 
that each of them 
spent on this earth, 
they had nothing 
else in common. 
Clem Sniffkins 
from his earliest 
days was a colliec- 
tor. Anything bright 
that caught his 
eye stirred the col- 
lecting instinct with- 
in him. <A _ spoon 
that his nurse or his 
mother might have 
would cause his lit- 
tle arms to extend 
and if his chubby 
fingers got a grasp 
on the shining ob- 
jective there would 
be many protestations 
on his part and stren- 
uous efforts on the 
part of his guardian 
before his hands 
could be pried open 
and his grip undone. 
The habit grew up 
with him. His col- 
lections of bits of 
string and doorknobs 
far exceeded the col- 
lections of any of his 
playmates. When he 
won marbles it was 
to put them away. 
He never scarried more than three or four to risk in a 
game and should he lose these he quit playing for the 
remainder of the day. He had a habit of saying “Ch my!” 
whether he won or lost, and should the latter be his luck 
he might add an extra “My”. It seemed as though he 
thought of everything possessively. One day an ag- 
gravated opponent of his mimicked him saying “Oh my!” 
and in a fit of exasperation added “Oh miser!” Hence- 
forth Clem Sniffkins was known as “Mi.” It was 
only when he and his playmates grew old enough to 
have a few pennies on their own account that he s‘arted to 
dispose of his huge collection of marbles. These he sold 
in small carefully counted quantities, giving only in 
exchange for ready money. Before long he had accumu- 
lated most of the spare pennies of his town and finally, 
by shrewd bargaining and extra cautious speculations, 
he, at the age mentioned at the commencement of this 
story, had gathered to his coffers most of the wealth of 
his county. Notwithstanding all his riches, he lived 
away back in a field in a very unpretentious house; 
in fact, it might be described as ramshakle and dilapidated. 

Never in all the years that his neighbors could remem- 
ber did that house ever have a new coat of plaster or 
paint. All his gains went into the bank and it was a 
very small portion indeed that went into his home, onto 
his back, or into his stomach. He never contributed 
to any charitable cause, never did anything for the wel- 
fare of his community, never spent any for his own 
amusement and never carried his money in any direction 
other than that along the shortest road leading from his 
house to the bank. “Mi” Sniffkins lived up to his boyhood 
nickname. 

Old Bill Hanson, on the other hand, just gave and 
gave and gave. When he was in his cradle he would kick 
up his pink feet and send his coverlets overboard, a 
gift to the world at large. He was never so happy as 
when he could share his bread and milk with the house 
kitten. When he was a small boy he caused consternation 
in his home by going out one rainy day and trying to 
button his father’s new and expensive raincoat around a 
very ungrateful goat. When he picked himself and the 
raincoat out of a mud puddle, he figured .out that the 
mistake was his and that it was around the poor naked 
pink pig that he should have put the protecting raincoat. 
Later, when he became a marble shooter, he would lend a 
few to those less fortunate than himself, forgetting always 
to ask them back. Many a time he would share his gains 
with the playmate from whom he had won, so as to give 
his friend a fresh start in life. When he did not have 
any marbles himself he would play some other game and 


I fain would tarry for bite and sup but I must 


make haste. 





smilingly await the possession of a stray penny which 
would enable him to buy a few from Clem Sniffkins. 

Bill was a friend indeed, and most of the people he knew 
were “friends in need.” Bill would never have owned a 
house of his own but for the fact that his wife owned 
a little one and left it to him in her will making provisions 
against its disposal by Bill either as a gift or a saleable 
commodity. Bill's two grown and married sons sent him 
a small monthly allowance and paid his colored house- 
keeper’s wages. Otherwise Bill might, be sitting out in 
the woods with as much clothes on as had the pink pig 
which was one time the object of his sympathy. Not that 
his neighbors would have taken everything. Rather was 
it that they did their best to prevent him overdoing his 
giving. Bill often walked towards the bank, but it was 
always to pass it by on his way down to the blacksmith’s 
shop, where he would chat with old friends, or down to 
some wood shed or barn, where he might meet a bunch 
of boys to whom he enjoyed telling yarns. The boys en- 
joyed his stories too, for his adventures were many and 
varied. Bill stopped inside the bank once only and that 
was on the occasion of a sudden blizzard, which time he 
didn’t have any overcoat. 

One day one of the boys who was about to become a 
30y Scout and who had just deposited his first earned 
dollar in order to qualify on “thrift”, jestingly asked old 
Bill to tell a story about saving money. Old Bill sucked 
on his pipe thoughtfully and, looked up with comically 
assumed seriousness : 

“Well, I once saved two hundred dollars in about two 
minutes !” 

“How? Tell us”, chorused the bunch of boys. 

“How 2” repeated Bill. “Why it was the time I dived in 
off the bridge and saved ‘Mi’ Sniffkins from drownin’. 
He had two hundred dollars in his pockets, and I guess 
I saved that much when I saved him!” 


” 


At this the boys laughed heartily. 

“And what did ‘Mi’ say when I took him out?” con- 
tinued Bill, ‘Why,’ says he to me, kind o’ cross like, 
‘what did you do with my hat?’ ” Old Bill chuckled en- 
joying his own story of money saving. 

“But boys”, he started again, “if you want to know how 
much to save and how much to spend, walk right up the 
road that leads to ‘Mi’s’ house and my house and when 
you get as far as where they are, his away off the road 
on the right hand side, and mine in a garden on the 
left hand side, don’t turn to either side but keep right on. 
Go right between us; keep the middle course and you 
won’t make many mistakes. Of course,” he hastily added, 
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“T don’t want you to 
take that just as I 
said it; that was only 
what they cali in 
books ‘mettyforically 
speakin’.” I want you 
fellows to come in 
and see me as usual 
every once or twice 
in a while. Well, I 
must be goin’ boys. 
‘Mi’s’ dog will be due 
for his dinner at 
my kitchen door 
in about fifteen min- 
utes. Well, so-long, 
fellows, so-long.” 
“So long, Mr. Han- 
son”, called out the 
boys, as old Bill hur- 


regular appointment 
with Clem Sniffkin’s 
dog. 

Sometime later the 
boys who were mem- 
bers of the local Boy 
Scout troop 
holding a meeting and 
were discussing and 
planning scout activ- 
ities for the coming 
Christmas holidays. 
Arrangements were 
made for “cheer 
bringing” parties. 
Suggestions were put 
forward as to the 
means of obtaining 
and distributing mon- 
ey, food, and gifts. 
There were many 
poor families listed. Those to be taken care of by benevo- 
lent societies and by kindly neighbors were checked off. 
For the remainder Christmas baskets were arranged. 


Bis ay 


O ‘E place the scouts had decided on making their own 
and there they intended to finish their gift bearing and 
enjoy themselves. All other friendly organizations were 
notified that this place was to be exclusively the scouts’. 
Here their big stunt was to be pulled off. What the stunt 
was to be they had not yet settled. 

The place to be honored was a kind of semi-orphanage 
and young peoples’ hospital situated about two miles 
out in the country and away along the road beyond where 
Clem and Bill lived. 

“Fellow scouts”, said one of the boys, with a joking 
air, “as this is a matter of giving, I think it is too bad 
that Mr. Bill Hanson isn’t a member of the meeting. 
He sure could tell us something about giving and I 
propose that we make him an honorary tenderfoot pro 
tem. ‘Pro tem.’ fellows, means I think ‘for the time 
being’, and I guess ‘pro tem.’ would be long enough, 
for if we kept him any longer we'd wake up cold some 
morning to find out that Mr. Bill mesmerized us into giv- 
ing away all our pants and shirts.” 

Although this speech and suggestion brought forth a 
big laugh and cheer from the assembled boys, the Scout- 
master, Mr. Fred Stanley, took it thoughtfully. “Scouts”, 
he said, “maybe Mr. Hanson might have some ideas for a 
good stunt to pull off and I recommend that a few of us 
call on him and see what he might be able to give us 
in the way of suggestions.” This was agreed on and 
when a few other business matters were attended to, the 
meeting dissolved. 

In the meantime, old Clem Sniffkins was anticipatingly 
looking forward to the festive season, for it always meant 
to him a time when people were foolishly extravagant 
and a season in which a good many carefree dollars were 
to be easily rounded up and directed into his bank corral. 
As a side line to his many ways of roping in money, he 
raised turkeys. The birds he would allow to roam 
around picking up what they might along the road, or 
in Bill’s or anybody’s' fields. When it came to fattening 
time he worried at the cost, but with what his dog should 
get and what was left over from his own frugal meals, 
mixed with what he absolutely had to give, he managed 
somehow, always cheering himself up with the thought 
of the fat profits to be derived from the sale of the more 
or less, usually less, fat birds. When the time came, he 
himself was chief executioner. In this way he was able 
to get little odds and ends of turkey giblets which became 
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the main portions of his Christmas dinner. He discovered 
too a place where the birds’ feathers were saleable so he 
plucked the turkeys as he plucked everybody and every- 
thing. 

Bill had already been plucked for four scrawny birds 
which he had bought from his neighbor across the road 
and he was fattening them to use as Christmas gifts. He 
had not yet decided who the recipients were to be, but 
the turkeys were to be gifts anyhow. 

He was out in his back yard one afternoon feeding his 
turkeys when a duly appointed committee of scouts led 
by their scoutmaster invaded his premises. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hanson!” called the boys cheerily, 
“we have come to you for a little help.” 

“Good evening boys, come in, come in. How much 
do you want?” returned old Bill reaching away down into 
his jeans, after a dollar bill which he thought was still 
there, but most of which had already gone into turkey 
fattening. He was about to express his apologies, when 
Mr. Fred Stanley, the Scoutmaster, broke in laughingly, 
“Oh! Mr. Hanson, we’re not looking for any money; 
it’s your advice we are after.” 

“Well, well”, said old Bill, “it’s funny about advice. 
The more you give away, the more you have left to give. 
Now if everything else was the same,—but what can I do 
for you boys?” 

“Well”, said the Scoutmaster, “this is the situation. 
We have adopted the orphanage up the road for Christ- 
mas. We have saved quite a few dollars for gifts. Many 
of the sick patients’ relatives and friends call around for 
the Christmas and they bring gifts too, but besides bring- 
ing gifts we want to pull off some kind of a big stunt to 
amuse the crowd and we believe that you are the person 
to help us out. I was just thinking, if you might be a 
Santa Claus or something.” 

“T’ll be the something”, quickly answered Bill. “They 
will likely have a Santa Claus of their own and nobody 
ever saw two Santa Clauses together. There is supposed 
to be oniy one in the entire world and he is supposed to 
visit everybody. I'll be the something, but give me time 
to think it over.” 





J, dowry a few minutes walking up and down the little 
Ayard, with his hands behind his back a little to 
one side, one eye shut, and the other questioningly in- 
terrogating the ground, he suddenly looked up and shouted. 
“I have it, I have it. I'll be the highwayman’s victim!” 

“The what?” called back the astonished boys. 

“The highwayman’s victim!” repeated Bill, and the 
man who had been doing nothing but give all his life 
was now, before his amazed audience, offering himself up 
to be robbed. 

“Come out to the back of the fence boys, where the sun 
is shining. We'll sit down there on the grass and rl ex- 
plain,” said old Bill, an inscrutable smile puckering his 
cheerful face. 

When the group was comfortably settled, Bill began. 
“Now”, he said, “I don’t hold, any more than you do, with 
taking by force or trick from its rightful owner what 
doesn’t belong to you, such as some conscienceless people 
with warped brains sometimes do, but my sympathy doesn’t 
lie with anybody who gets everything by being extra smart 
at the expense of somebody else, even if he gets without 
breaking the law. Now I used to kind of admire the 
fellows of a long time ago, who used to wear three corner 
hats and black masks and used to ride horses along the 
highway. I’m not saying they were right but when I 
used to read about them holding up some stage coach, 
taking valuables from some miserly old skinflint, assurin’ 
the ladies of their safety and then riding off to make 
some poor folks happy, by distributing their gains, most 
of which probably was taken from them by Mr. Extra 
Smart, I used to kind of chuckle. 

“Well, to get down to the entertainment, I would like to 
have something dramatic. I would like you, Mr. Fred, to 
notify the staff so that they will be prepared for what will 
happen and not get excited and they will help to carry 
over the fun safely. Next, I want you to be stage man- 
ager, to be a sort of an announcer. When Santa Claus 
gets through, you are to be ready as a story teller and 
your story must be all about the skinflint and the generous 
highwayman. 

“I want to have the fun of my young life in acting the 
part of the skinflint, and you boys can arrange about the 
highwayman, or there 
can be a bunch of 
them; the more the 
merrier. 


“There ain’t goin’ 
to be any robbery, 
only a make-believe 
one, because I was 
going to give these 
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turkeys away anyhow, and you can also pretend to take 
your own gifts from me. You can give them to me when 
the time comes for taking them. I'll have a few extra 
dollars of my own that I would like to subscribe to the 
hospital funds, and you can take that from me too. 
“There ain’t any taking in the whole business; it’s all 
giving, so you don’t have anything to worry about.” 


HEN the idea began to dawn on his audience and they 
saw its dramatic possibilities, they grew enthusiastic. 
“Now for the plans,” continued, Bill. “I'll dress up like 
an old skinflint. Let me see, how does a skinflint dress 
up? I don’t know, but supposin’ I wrap myself up in a big 
coat, and wear a soft cap tied tight down on my head with 
a big knitted muffler, the ends of it all tied around my 
face just showin’ only the end of my nose. That should 
make me up all right and keep me warm as well, in case 
it be a cold evening. I'll have these turkeys all plucked 
ready for cookin’ and I'll be standing all tied 
up on the road outside my gate, let me see, 
sometime about eight o'clock on whatever 
evening you say, boys.” 


Trying to button his father’s raincoat around a very 
ungrateful goat 


“Christmas Eve, December the twenty-fourth,” said 
Mr. Fred Stanley. 

“All right,” said Bill. Now, it would be a fine thing if 
one of you could get a horse and an outfit with a mask 
and a couple of—well you can make a pair of dummy 


“pistols out of wood. The fellow on the horse can first 


ride up to the yard of the hospital and after makin’ a 
lot of noise to call attention to himself about the time 
Mr. Fred would be telling his story, and after askin’ the 
way to the town, gallop off, mysteriously leavin’ word 
that he was to be expected back soon with something. 
Then he could come down the road, meet all the other 
fellows, who have got to be on the job to carry the par- 
cels, and with their help hold me up! Just to keep my- 
self warm and so that I can enjoy myself like a real skin- 
flint, I might put up a fight, but you boys mustn’t use a 
young fellow like me too rough in case some of you get 
hurt. 


“Then the fellow on the horse can tie a rope around me 
and make me walk behind him right into the big main halt 
where the party is to be. When I try to say anythin’ or 
make any kind of a protest—of course I will have to do a 
lot o’ rough acting and you boys will have to help me; 
the fellow with the guns is to point them at me and 
sternly say, ‘Silence, sir!’ I am not on any account to 
be released until the gifts have been distributed and the 
eats ready. I will then be cut loose from the chair in which 
I must be tied and when my disguise is pulled off we will 
all have a great laugh! How about that for a stunt?” 


“Bully! Good for Mr. Hanson! Ra, ra, for Mr. Bill!” 


roared the boys, and, with great delight, having promised 
to keep the stunt a secret, the boys left to start things 
going. 

Christmas Eve rolled around and with it came blizzardy 
weather. About five o’clock on the evening of the twenty- 
fourth the storm died down somewhat leaving snow drifts 
piled high and dark heavy clouds drifting across the sky. 
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By the time the plotting gift bearers were thinking 
of pulling on their heavy boots, old Clem Sniffkins was 
sitting home in a small dark room lighted only by a candle 
and he was gleefully counting over the proceeds of his 
sale of his turkeys. “Now if I could only get to sell these 
remaining birds”, he said, as he contemplated four plucked 
turkeys. “I would have fifteen dollars over last year’s 
sales. Mebbe if I brought them into town I'd get some 
late buyers, and they’d be ready to pay a good price too, 
as these birds are scarce this year, around these parts. 
It’s a pretty dark night and another blizzard might come 
up any minute, but I can’t keep these birds here a total 
loss. I guess I'll have to chance it”, he muttered, as he 
wrapped himself up, slung the turkeys over his shoulder 
and started out into the night. 
A was gayety at the orphanage. Friends had man- 

aged somehow, by the aid of neighbors owning cars and 
sleighs, to get there bright and early. Cots and beds were 
wheeled into the large 
hall from the hospital 
and arranged along 
the walls as though 
they were orchestral 
stalls, holly and ber- 
ries and colored pa- 
pers decorated the 
place, a large Christ- 
mas tree brilliantly 
illuminated stood in 
the center of the big 
hall, and in a great 
open fireplace at one 
end a huge fire crack- 
ingly burned. Merry 
faces and bright eyes 
shone reflecting the 
many lights. Santa 
Claus had arrived in 
burst of noisy joy and 
he was the center of 
a bunch of merrymakers. When he had distributed his 
favors, he became master of ceremonies, arranging the 
order of events, 
. “Mr. Fred Stanley will now tell us a Christmas story.” 
And aftef this brief introduction the Scoutmaster mounted 
the improvised platform. 

“My story, ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls,” he 
announced, “is entitled ‘Give and Take,’” and then he pro- 
ceeded with a tale of a very mean old miser and of one 
of the old time “Gentlemen of the Road.” He had reach- 
ed a thrilling spot in his narrative, when a loud knocking 
was heard at the great main door. > 

Mr. Fred stopped in the middle of his story and pointing 
to the door where by this time everybody was looking 
“Who knocks and what seekest thou at this hour o’ the 
night?” he called out in deep sepulchral tones. 

Pr phe? answered a voice, “I deem me that 
this is a right cheerful hostelry an 

innkeeper that he might fr pegged = ret ag 
would tarry for bite and sup but I must make haste.” 
Mr. Fred jumped off his platform and rushed towards 
the door and with much rattling pulled back the bolts. A 
startling apparition appeared in the doorway. A man on 
horseback, face hidden under a three cornered hat long 
hair tied with ribbon, lace cuffs and a large cloak en- 
veloping his figure, sat there like a equestrian statue, a 
figure that might have just stepped out of the middle of 
the Scoutmaster’s story. 

“Pray not be alarmed, merry people,” he cried. ~ 
fain would join you, but I must be about my business 
However if luck favors me this dark night, I may 
return and with me bring—well, you will see should tack 
favor me. Innkeeper, what of the way to town?” 
an “pe the right road, sir. Two miles hence you 

Pass between two little roads leading right and left 
but keep to the middle course and you will not go wrong.” 

“I thank thee, Sir,” said the strangely dressed horse- 
— he — into the darkness. 

_ Galloping down the road his uncovered mouth 

into a broad smile. “Well, I mustn’t keep Mr. oa tae 
son waiting on a night like this,” he laughed aloud. The 
snow covered ground muffled the horse’s hoof beats int 
almost inaudibility. ‘“There’s Mr. Bill,” said the haven: 
man as he faintly discerned in the middle of the road 
silhouetted against 
a snowy back- 
ground, a dark fig- 
ure. Sure enough 
there he was, cap 
tied on, coat 
wrapped up, scart 
tied around his 


‘Cont'd on page 26) 
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CHAPTER II 

Ubihipi the Witch 
FUA stayed aboard the schooner, sending his canoe 
ahead, while he told them what he -knew. To 
Jim it appeared to be mostly guesswork, the 
putting together of a few scraps of a picture puz- 
zle without the key-scrolls or the finished design to prove 
he was on the right track. But the skipper listened atten- 
tively to all that he said and seemed to give it credence, 
and Jim knew that Captain Burr’s judgment in such 

matters was far better than his own. 

It appeared that Naka had been in the habit of running 
off from the routine and restrictions of the Mission School 
but that she had, up to this, always returned before dark. 
She had gone occasionally over the native bridge to 
Elevera and visited Afua and his wife and when she 
was missing the missionaries had sent a messenger to 
see if she might not have stayed over 


night. Sa 
“But we had not seen her,” said Afua 


“Twice had she come to visit us and she 
told us it was hard for her to live and 
sleep between walls and to make marks 
on paper all day. She longed to go into 
the bush, to see the trees and the birds, 
to wade the stream and pick the sweet- 
scented leaves and flowers and make her- 
self a wreath of them.” 

“Natcherul enough,” said the skipper. 
“Must have bin tough on her, eh, Jim?” 

Jim nodded. He could understand 
that. It was only playing hookey, as he 
had done on spring and summer days 
when the swimming hole lured, fish were 
biting or the huckleberries ripe. 

“On this day she went towards Hanu- 
abada. Now Dubu, who is the brother 
of the Wizard, who made an image of 
me and set it in the stream, so that ] 
wasted away until you, Buri, and you, 
Jimi, made a stronger magic; this Dubu, 
who is now chief of the Motos, saw her 
wandering in the bush and because of 
his hatred towards you he seized her. 

“Now there is no image of Tubi set up in the big marai 
(temple) of the Motos because Tubi’s body was taken by 
a crocodile after he fought with me when he and his men 
attacked us on the Fly River, Buri. The skull of Tubi may 
never be found nor his body made into a Fanani, (mum- 
my). Nor may they make an image into which his ghost 
may enter and dwell in peace because the spirits of all 
those eaten by the crocodiles must be slaves to the Big 
Snake that lives on Tapukuia (Sacred Mountain) in the 
midst of the Sitting Down Place. 

“It came into the mind of Dubu—so I think, Buri— 
that he should send the girl Naka to Yamba, the keeper 
of the Big Snake, as a gift, so that the ghost of his 
brother may be released and returned to its own land. This 
I believe was done because of the words that have come 
in answer to my questions, for I am a chief of the Clan 
of Lekwasisiga, whose totem is Karaga (green parrot) 
that lives in Girigiri (Acacia Tree) that is guarded by 
Urigoa (the crocodile). And these words have come 
from my clan brothers.” 


x 
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BE hen knew that there were clans among the natives that 
adopted a form of totemism, various lodges dedicated 
to a badge and a tree and an animal. It was, he 
fancied, a sort of crude freemasonry and he had heard 
that the totem laws were strictly observed, fellow mem- 
bers passing free through tribes hostile to all strangers, 
eager to kill and eat them. And the skipper was very 
evidently impressed. 

“Got any idea which way they went?” he asked. 

“By water to the Roros, to the village of Pokama. Of 
this I am not certain. But it would be the likely way.” 

Captain Burr hauled out a chart. 

“Pokama? That’s on Hall Sound, opposite Yule Island. 
They'll work up St. Joseph’s River by Mount Davidson, 
south of the range, to Mafulu. But we’ve got to be sure 
before we start. We've got to be sure. No use tryin’ Du- 
bu. He’d swear he knew nothin’ about it an’ his whole 
village ‘ud back him up. You an’ me ain’t over an’ above 
loved there, Jim.” 

He shook his head, not despondently but as a bull 
might, bothered by flies. 

“We've got to overhaul ’em. I don’t like this talk about 
Yamba and the Big Snake. What makes you think they 
won't sacrifice the girl to the Big Snake, Afua?” 

“Because the big snake is fed only the livers of those 
who are caught in the Valley of the Clinging Death by 
the Ambo or the Oru-Lopiku. Yamba might take the 
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girl to wife but I think not. I think he will make her a 
priestess for the Big Snake.” 
“Who are the Oru-Lopiku? 
fore.” 
“All I know of them, Buri, is that they live in trees 


and that they have long tails.” 


I never heard of ’em be- 


“Tails? Covered with fur, are they? Might be our- 
angs, Jim. No tellin’ what's in the interior.” 
“No. They are tattooed and their tails are painted.” 


The skipper shook his head again. To separate truth 


from legend and imagination in New Guinea is like 
trying to strain the salt from seawater. 
“There is one who knows about all these things, 


if she would tell,’ said 
A fua. 
“Who's that?” 
“Ubihipi the Witch. 
If she will listen to you, 
if you can make her 
a gift that will suit her, 


she can tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Humph! Where is she, 
Afua?” 


Jim. wondered whether 
the skipper was snatching 
at straws in his desire to 
find Naka. The vital thing 
was to start right as the 
captain had said. But to 
depend on a native witch 

who might purposely 
mislead them, probably 
would? The skipper 
winked his one eye at 
him as if to commend 
him to a_ suspended 
judgment. 

“T can 
you there to- 
night,” said 
Afua.“ She lives 
on Haidarea 
Island.” 

“We'll visit 
the lady,” said 
the skipper. 
“We've got a 
heap to do. Got 
to see the Mis- 
sion folk and 


take 
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find out what § 

they know. Then 

the Lieutenant X 
Governor. Gov- \ 
ernmint House’ll ij 
be closed an’ he 

lives a mile an’ 

a half out. Like 

to borrow a couple of native police 
from him. They’ll carry authority 
up as far as Mafulu, anyway, an’ 
help us git supplies. 

“That’s the tough end of it. A bearer 
‘11 eat himself out of his load inside of a 
few days. An’ they’ve got to pack trade. 
An’ we got to travel fast. Up in the mountains it’s like 
climbin’ up one side of a Capital A an’ fallin’ down the 
All-fours most of the time for a white man. Did 
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other. 
Dubu go himself, Afua: 

“That I do not know, Buri. Ubihipi will tell you.” 

“All right, I’ll look up some teriki for the lady. Jim, 
you might figure on that. We’re prit’ nigh in. Overhaul 
that cable for’ard! Stand by yore sheets an’ downhauls. 
I'll take her in, Jim. Afua, will you go up to the Mission 
with us?” 

“No, Buri. I will have my lJakatoi ready for you when 
you are ready.” 

“What’s the matter with a launch? 
we'll have to charter for the trip, Jim.” 

“She would not receive us if we came in a white man’s 
devil-boat.” 

“All right. 


to your wife.” 

Hat‘ an hour later the anchor was down, the sails 
furled and gasketed and Jim and the skipper were 

ashore, making their way to the Mission. 

“Best not say anything about Ubihipi at the Mission, 
Jim,” said the skipper. “Of course they don’t believe in 
that sort of thing and they can’t recognize or encourage 
Sag 
« “Do you believe in it?” 


That’s something 


Make it ten o'clock, Afua. Take these gifts 
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“Wal, Jim, We’ve done a little hokum-pokum ourselves 
to git us out of a tight place. Magic is only knowledge, 
to my mind, an’ it’s better to git by with a trick than to 
have to kill an ignorant native an’ mebbe git killed yoreself. 
A witch or a wizard is only another name for a 
wise woman or a wise man, I take it. There ain’t a shad- 
der of a doubt in my mind but what this Ubihipi is an 
old lady with a heap of experience an’ that she’s got a 
lot of ways an’ means of findin’ out things. She don’t 
let on how she finds ’em out an’ she’s got a whole lot of 
hokus-pokus fixin’s an’ paraphernalia she uses that makes 
the native think she’s talkin’ with the spirits. They fall 
for it back in the States when the spirits ring bells and 
play banjos an’ I’ve seen native wizards that ’ud make a 
medium at home look like a grease spot on a satin gown. 

“All simple enough when you savvy how they do it. 
But it’s sure effective, like my settin’ the sand afire that 
time an’ droppin’ the sodium in the seawater. We'll look 
as if we thought she was a wonder an’ then we'll show her 
a terikt or two an’ how to work ’em an’ she’ll tell what 
she knows. It’s likely to be vallyble. If it backs up what 
Afua has said, I’ll go bail on it. I’m bettin’ that Afua 
ain’t bin off his feet lookin’ for news of her since he heard 
she was gone. Here’s the Mission.” 


B beee-d had not expected to get much information there 
and they were not disappointed. It confirmed all that 
Afua had told them. Naka had chafed against all rules 
though she was lovable and really wanted to learn. 

“She was like a wild bird that had wings and couldn’t 
see why she shouldn’t use them,” said the missionary. 
“She was always sorry if she gave us trouble and she was 
always wanting to know when you would return. What 
she did learn was to astonish you and she was smart 
enough but her mind is not yet entirely white and the 
ways of the natives are more natural to her than our 
ways. Yet you would have been surprised at her progress. 
She knew more than she practised, I am afraid. 

“A little wilful, perhaps. Inclined to want her own 
way and able to get it most of the time. Disliked author- 
ity but could be ruled by love. I think she would do any- 
thing to please you, especially if she was with you. 

“We hardly feel that it is our fault. We have done all 
that we could. The Resident Magistrates have been noti- 
fied through the Lieutenant Governor and we have 
strained all our native resources to get some definite in- 
formation. There seems to be a general opinion that she 
is alive and there are rumors that she has been taken away 
into the interior. But it is hard to depend on such things. 
They are made up of hearsay that may have no founda- 
tion. The natives have the minds of children and they 
love a mystery. 

“To say that we do not think we could have helped 
matters, does not make our grief any the less nor lessen 
the responsibility of having this young girl of our own 
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race, rescued by you, swallowed 
up again. It is not a pleasant task 
to face you with nothing but the offer 
of our willingness to aid. It seems so hard to know which 
way to turn.” 

“You may be able to help,” said the skipper. “We've 
got a sort of line we’re goin’ to foller for all it’s worth. 
You warn’t to blame and that shifts the responsibility. 
Have you got anyone connected with you that can talk 
Mekeo, Boboi or Mafulu? We’ve got to git an inter- 
preter. Me an’ Jim have got a smatterin’ of some dia- 
lects an’ we're handy at pickin’ ’em up but we need an 
interpreter an’ we need him bad.” 

“We have a native teacher who knows Mafulu and 
Boboi. It will not be easy to spare him but I feel that 
we should.” 

“That’s great. We'll git erlong the rest of the way. I 
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never saw a tribe yit I cudn’t 
palaver with one way or an- 
other. What I want a man 
for most is to find out what 
they are talkin’ about in the 
village among ’emselves, not 
what they answer to our 
questions.” 
The missionary nodded. 
“You two brought her 
down from the Karon coun- 
try,” he said. “If you can- 
not find her I doubt if any 
one will. You know we 
shall pray for your efforts.” 
“Thank you,” said the 
skipper simply. “There’s 
likely to be times ahead 
when it'll be a comfort.” 
“When will you start?” 
“I dcn’t see how we can 
under two days, though 
we'll sure hustle. Call it 
the third mornin’. Ter- 
night’s Monday. We'll be off 
at dawn Thursday mornin’, 
You don’t think yof teacher 
"ll funk it? It ain’t a pleas- 
ant neighborhood we'll be 
travelin’ through. I won’t 
guarantee we’l) come back. 
Tll on’y guarantee we won’t 
come back without the girl.” 
“Tl call him.” 


HE missionary tapped 

a bell and gave an order 
to a native girl who ap- 
peared neatly dressed, cast a rolling glance at the visi- 
tors, curtseyed and disappeared swiftly and silently. 
“You say you’ve seen the Lieutenant Governor?” asked 
the skipper. ‘“We’re goin’ to see if he can loan us a pair 
of policemen.” 

“I’m sure he will. 
heard that Jane... .” 

“Jane?” Captain Burr and Jim exclaimed together, 
glancing at each other. 

“She was a white girl and a Christian by birth,” said 
the missionary. “We christened her and I gave her my 
wife’s name.” 

“Jane Burr! Suits me,” said the skipper. 

In spite of all the 
worry of the moment 
Jim could not help 
smiling as he thought 
of the long lists and 


We 


He is most anxious to help. 








the long 
ar g u- 
ments 
between 
him and 
the skip- 
per. Now 
the mat- 
ter had been settled. And 
he rather liked the name. 

“We heard’ that she had 
been seen near Hanuabada,” They followed along a nar- 
went on the missionary. row trail, dim and uncertain 
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“Me, I speak Roro, Boboi, Mekeo, Kuni, Mafulu” 


“The Governor sent someone to talk with Dubu but they 
said he was away hunting in the Astrolabe Range and they 
all denied any knowledge of the girl. There is a reward 
offered. We thought you would want that.” 

“Of course. But it ain’t likely to do any good. If Dubu 
is supposed to have gone east it’s a sure bet he went west, 
probably with the girl.” 

The door opened and a native appeared, dressed in 
white cotton coat and trousers, his feet bare. He was 
brown rather than black, a true Papuan of the Eastern 
Half of New Guinea without any admixture of the 
Melanesian blood. He appeared intelligent, was about 
five feet six inches in height and of good physique. The 
missionary explained to him what was wanted. 

“You like I should go along?” he asked. 

“T should like it very much, Vata.” 

“Then I go. Me, I speak Moto. I speak Nara. I 
speak Roro, Boboi, Mekeo. Kuni, Mafulu. All those kind 
I speak fine. I 
no sabe Ambo. 
I no go Ambo. 
I no go along be- 
hind Mafulu, 
please. No good 
those Ambo. 
Not much good 
those Boboi. But 
Ambo, he no 
good along any- 
one.” 

The skipper 
sized him up. 
He was plainly 
in earnest about 
the Ambo. He shivered as he men- 
tioned them and rolled his eyes appeal- 
ingly at the missionary. 

“Me good Kerist’n boy,” he added. 
“Not afraid, only along of Ambo.” 

He looked like a find, Jim thought, 
wondering if his lingual accomplishments 
were as great as he made out. Captain 
Burr also looked a little credulous. 

“If you can talk Mafulu well you'll 
suit us,” he said. “And you don’t have 
to go beyond Mafulu unless you want to. 
It’s risky, I grant you that. Now, how 











about pay?” 
The Papuan’s eyes brightened. 

“There will be no question of extra pay,” said the 
missionary. “Vata has his pay from the Mission. That 
will be our contribution.” The boy’s eyes dulled again. 

“You won’t mind us makin’ him a present, I suppose,” 
said the skipper. “Now we've got to git erlong to Govern- 
mint House before the Governor turns in. We start 
Friday, Vata.” 

They had little trouble at Government House. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was plainly anxious about the 
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missing girl and relieved to 
find that her own friends 
were making an expedition. 

“l’ve heard about your 
exploits up the Fly,” he said. 
“T’ll do what I can to help 
you. I will detail a ser- 
geant and a private to go with 
you and I wish you all kinds 
of luck. There’s a Mission 
road—so called—all the 
way to Mafulu. My ser- 
geant has been that way. But 
the men will have to turn 
back there, or wait for you 
a certain length of time. 
They would not be much 
use to you beyond that point. 
My jurisdiction ends there. 
It is a wild country and I 
should not feel justified in 
asking them to take the 
risk—unless they volunteer. 
The German part of the 
land is under the Australian 
Mandate now but the interi- 
or has not been divided in- 
to districts. It is terra in- 
cognita. I wish you both all 
kinds of luck. My men can 
help you get supplies. If 
you need any further assis- 
tance, call on me again.” 

“I have said that I have 
heard of both of you. I 
trust to your discretion not 
to stir up the natives more 
than you have to in your 
own defence and to try and gain the girl, if you find her, 
by strategy before you use force. We are trying to civil- 
ize Papua—our end of it, and to assure the development 
of the natives. We are a Protectorate, not conquerors. 
How about an interpreter? My sergeant...” 

The skipper told him about Vata. 

“A good man. Very useful. With the Missions as 
well as the Government back of you, you will have pres- 
tige. As far as Mafulu.” 

“Mafulu seems to be a sticker,” said the skipper. 
Jim an’ me are used to exploration.” 

“The valleys of the Aibalu and Laloipa are unknown,” 
said the Governor. “There are all sorts of grim legends 
concerning them.” 

“We've heard of ’em. The Big Snake and the Clinging 
Death, whatever that is.” 

“T can’t tell you. I’ve heard of it, that’s all. As a 
matter of fact my territory reaches north of them. The 
old German territory peaks in at the crossing meridians 
of one-forty-seven and eight, south, but we do not know 
anything much north of eight-thirty. It is all mountain- 
ous. One expedition reached as far north as Mount ‘Essie 
at the source of the Laloipa. They didn’t see mugh be- 
yond their trail. Cannibal country. The land of Many 
Villages. Goodnight to you and, again, Good luck!” 


E SHOOK hands with both of them as they left, walk- 

ing back the mile and a half to Port Moresby. They 
found the lakatoi waiting for them at the wharf, manned 
by a score of Eleverans, Afua in command. It was half 
after ten when they made out to sea and, passing Idler’s 
Bay, sailed west fast, though the wind was light. But the 
crew helped with the paddles and it was not long before 
they were close to Haidana Island, low and wooded with 
a rocky peak in its center. 

“You have brought gifts, and teritki?” asked Afua as 
the lakatoi, with lowered sails, drifted into a little bay 
where they found an opening between the dense man- 
groves. It was very still. A crocodile grunted some- 
where. Mosquitos swarmed about them. 

“How about it, Jim?” 

“I have got camphor and the snake-eggs,” said Jim, 
“with two silk handkerchiefs and a couple of bead neck- 
laces. They are in my pocket.” 

“Fine.” 

“T want a little snake,” said Jim. “A small one, alive.” 

“That ought to be easy,” said the skipper. 

The mangroves thinned gradually as they worked the 
canoe back through the sluggish swamp waters and came 
out into the main channel of a stream, shallow but clear, 
winding like a serpent back into the hills where it suddenly 
ended in a pool fed by a waterfall that tumbled sheer, 
a hundred feet, from cliffs crowned with woods. 

There was no moon and it was quite dark, with a vel- 
vety blackness that could almost be felt wherever they 
were out of sight of the stars. The shallow-draughted 
lakatoi grounded by a ledge of rocks and Jim, the skipper 
and Afua got out with two of Afua’s men holding the 
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Christmas thrill was in 


The time was Mid-December 
the air, 

And Fulton 
his chair. 

Now Fulton Whitney Singer was acknowledged by the 
town 

A boy with hig ideas, marked by fate for great renown; 

And so he sat, immersed in thought, with wrinkles on 
his brow, 

And talking to himself he said, “It can be done, some- 


Whitney Singer Jones sat thoughtful in 


how. 

Then suddenly his features cleared, away the wrinkles 
ran, 

“Aha!” he cried, “the very thing! Eureka! 
plan! 

No more on Christmas eve shall people watch with 
bated breath 

Poor Santa teeter on a chair and take his chance with 
death, 


I've a 





Nor from a wobbly ladder slip and lose a yard of skin, 

Or, seeming for a present, burn the whiskers from his 
chin; 

An end to that, through Fulton Whitney Singer, folks 
shall see, 

And joy to all shall come through my revolving 
Christmas tree. 

Henceforth old Santa Claus upon a solid plank shall 


stand, 

While, turning round, the tree will bring the presents 
to his hand.” 

So straightway Fulton Whitney to his workroom did 
repair, 

A wooden spvol of goodly size was quickly fashioned 


there. 

Then in this spool the Christmas tree was fitted snug 
and sound, 

And the bottom of the tree trunk was polished smooth 
and round, 

While this, in turn, was set into a socket on the floor. 

“So far, so good,” said Whitney, “now I need but little 
more, 

An a tube to furnish power, is just the proper 
crook, 


Plum 


ERBERT Granville looked up doubtfully from the 
Hee: of faded, torn paper that he was holding. 
“Suet,” he said, frowning; “just what is suet?” 

His two brothers, Beals and Warren, looked at each 
other blankly. “Sounds a bit like a legal term,” re- 
marked Beals. 

“Oh, I know!” Warren exclaimed. 
fat that you fry steak in!” 

“Of course,” said Herbert. “Now listen, Beals, you 
scout around to the grocer’s and the baker’s and get some 
almonds and figs and a loaf of stale bread, and on your 
way home stop at the butcher’s and get half a pound of 
suet. Warren and I will assemble the other stuff from 
ma’s pantry. O boy, we sure will surprise ’°em tomorrow!” 

The pantry has been the scene of many a surprise before 
now—a fact to which every cat, cook and small boy can 
testify; yet the surprise that Herbert had in mind on 
that morning of the day before Christmas was of no 
ordinary nature. To understand it wholly you would 
have to go back almost three hundred years to the days 
of George Washington’s grandfather. 

Back there in merry England, Grandsire Washington 
had a wife, and his wife had a recipe for plum pudding— 
delectable is the only word that comes near to describing 
it. Now it chanced that the Washingtons of those days 
used to gossip over the hedges and sing the praises of 
the King and of good cooking with the ancestors of 
Herbert and Beals and Warren; and among ‘the good 
advices that Grandmother Washington gave to Grand- 
mother Granville were instructions how to make a 
plum pudding that would cause you to hold back on 
goose and pork and turkey so as to leave a little extra 
space for the wonderful dish. 

The recipe had come down the years on a bit of yellow 
paper that generations of Granvilles had cherished as an 
heirloom, and then just when Mrs. Granville wanted it 
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One end of it he fastened to the mop-board by a hook, 


The other end upon the spool was then securely 
tacked, 
This done the great invention only one more fitting 


lacked— 

A catch, when once the spool was wound, to hold the 
tree right face, 

And be released, on Christmas Eve, at proper time and 
place. 

This done the tree was given forty turns from left to 
right, 

And on the spool the inner tube was stretched out thin 
and tight. 

Now Christmas Eve was here at last, an evening rare 
to see, 

And every eye was fixed with admiration on the tree. 

Pa Jones, rigged up like Santa, with white whiskers 
on his chin, 

Stood on a platform by the tree all ready to begin. 

“Good friends,” said he, “tonight will take its place 


in history, 
As that which first saw use of the revolving Christmas 
Then every neck was forward craned to see the jigger 
W hile Fulton Jones, with pompous air, released it with 
Ye “Gods! And suffering tom-cats! What a bedlam 


then broke loose! 





The melee beggars language, to describe it what’s the 
' 
use! 





most of all—drat the thing, she couldn’t find it. And 
then, another misfortune, in the midst of her search her 
only brother, who was living at some distance, telephoned 
and said that his work in the diplomatic service obliged 
him to leave for Hong Kong that night. Mrs. Granville 
and her husband had caught the first possible train to bid 
him farewell. 

Her last words, “Never mind the recipe; we'll have 
canned plum pudding for tomorrow,” had caused the 
boys to renew the search with wonderful energy—so 
wonderful indeed that half an hour after they had 
kissed her good-by they had found it. “Gosh,” Herbert 
had exclaimed after reading it. “Steam for eight hours! 
Good night! That means canned plum pudding for us—” 

“Yes, ’cause ma wouldn’t have time to cook it in the 
morning,” Beals had added. 

And then Herbert had continued in a voice that fairly 
shook the plaster on the walls:. “Unless we make this 
puddin’ ourselves!” 

“And surprise ma 

“Exactly. Suet; just what is suet?” 

While Mr. and Mrs. Granville were speeding west- 
ward, Beals was speeding to the butcher’s and 
baker’s to get the main staple of the candle-stick maker— 
that is. if he were a clever candle-stick maker and made 


ad 


g Christm 
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That tree showed speed directly that would make a 
cyclone seem 

Like the gentlest, softest zephyr of a pleasant summer 
dream; 

When Fulton Jones released the catch it went off with 
a whir, 

And the tree disintegrated to a buzzing, greenish blur. 

Did the guests receive their presents? Oh yes they did! 
Indeed! 

They came directly from the tree with promptness and 
with speed! 

A knitting-bag, completely filled with needles, yarn 
and lace, 


Came hurtling through the atmos- 
phere ker-plunk in Grandpa's face! 





“Wow! Murder!” yelled that 
worthy man! “Great jumping {| 
crickets! Hey! 

Quick! Someone help me! 


Please! Take that tarnation thing 
away!” 
A bag of chocolate creams that 
nestled on a limb let fly 
And one of them squashed juicily 
in sister Susie’s eye; 

Poor Santa saw the danger as a pair of skates came 
loose, 

But when he turned to run they caught him square in 
the caboose! 

The baby in the cradle knew naught of the danger 
missed 

And cooed as a red apple landed snugly in his fist. 

Big sister’s beau, who never seemed to fail to be on 
deck, 

Blushed crimson as a pair of stockings whipped around 
his neck! 

The poor, defenseless kitty, sitting snugly by the chair, 

Howled “M-r-r-ow!” as a tin horn plunked her, and 
bristled up her hair! 

Katrina, washing dishes, hearing all the fuss and shout, 

Came running down the hall to see what it was all 





about. 

Just as she reached the living room and opened up 
the door 

Teddy Bear came flying and she sprawled upon the 
floor. 


Poor Fulton Whitney Singer then a hero tried to be, 

And bravely charged and made a flying tackle at the 
tree. 

He caught the tree and clung to it with all his might 
and main, 

And stopped it with his feet protruding through a 
window-pane. k 
And as he rubbed his bruises and surveyed the dismal 
sight, ; 

He slowly said “Well, anyhow, the prin-ciple was right! 
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also candles of suet. And while Beals was on that impor- 
tant errand—more important perhaps than his uncle’s to 
the land of flowers and pigtails—his two brothers were 
turning their mother’s pantry inside out to find the proper 
ingredients. Oh, yes, Mrs. Granville had a surprise in 
store for her. 

Herbert was standing on a chair, reaching for a pack- 
age of raisins; he was on tiptoes, and his hands were 
above his head. He leaned forward, grasped the pack- 
age and then—yes, you've guessed it—the chair tipped. 
Herbert carried with him, not only the raisins, but a bag 
of sugar and two cans of condensed milk. 

“Gosh, you’re a clumsy bird,” said Warren, grinning. 
“Say,” he added, “the recipe calls for stoned raisins, 
doesn’t it?” 
|. porwr looked as if he could have stoned anything 

including his brother. “Tend to business,” he said 
shortly; “I guess we can make these raisins do. Now, 
reach into that closet and get the flour.” 

Warren stepped over the sugar and, opening the door of 
the closet, reached inside. The closet was low and dark, 
and for a while he groped about. Then there was a sharp, 
Oech ied Warren and jumped back with a small 
mouse trap dangling from his fingers. * 

“Clumsy bird,” said Herbert. “Not hurt, are you? 

“No,” said his brother, though his tone was certainly 
injured. He tossed the trap on the floor. “No, but I 
hate to be mistaken for a mouse.” ; 

At that moment Caesar, the tomcat, swaggered in from 
the dining room; five seconds before, he had been asleep 
beside a favorite hole in the attic. Did you ever see a cat 
swagger? You should have seen Caesar. In his carnivor- 
ous mind the click of that trap had meant only one thing— 
a fine, plump mouse; hence he swaggered, a. feline 
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d’Artagnan. Herbert watched him, watched his lean, 
hunched-up shoulders, his greedy lemon-colored eyes, his 
disdainfully twitching whiskers. 

In front of the sprung trap Caesar stopped, puzzled, dis- 
appointed, grieved. He had come, he had seen; he had 
been “stung”. Something was wrong. But Caesar was 
great. He looked up vindictively at the boys; he smelled 
of a can of condensed milk, as if he had come down for 
the sole purpose of learning whether perchance it had 
sprung a leak; then he turned and swaggered away—only 
he didn’t swagger quite so much. 

“Stupid cat,” said Warren. “If he were worth his cat- 
nip, we wouldn’t need to set mousetraps.” 

Caesar turned his head, and if ever a cat looked mean 
and revengeful, it was he. 

“Now,” said Herbert, resetting the trap and baiting it 
with a raisin, “grate the rind of this lemon, Warren, and 
then grate a nutmeg. I'll attend to these other things. 
Wonder what’s become of Beals?” 

Warren walked to the window. “Say, it’s snowing 
hard!” he exclaimed. “The ground’s all covered.” 


ES, the ground was covered—covered with new 

white snow; so were the firs and spruces in the 
Granvilles’ back yard; so were the smooth, rolling fields 
beyond. And great fleecy flakes were floating gently 
downward in the chill, windless morning air. The day be- 
fore Christmas, and the roads already in good shape for 
the reindeers! 

“Here he comes,” said Warren. 

“Get the chopper and be ready to fix the suet,” his 
brother advised. 

Beals, covered with snow and laden with packages, 
burst in at the door. “Here you are—bread, figs and 
almonds.” 

Caesar poked his head in from the dining room to see 
whether Beals had wiped his feet. 

“Where’s the suet?” demanded Herbert and Warren. 

“There, by thunder, I knew there was something else!” 
Beals glanced at Caesar, who quickly withdrew his head 
for fear he might be mistaken for the missing article. 

As the back door slammed behind the penitent Beals, 
Caesar’s white whiskers again showed at the entrance to 
the dining room. 

“Say, what ails that sneaking cat of ours?” said Herbert. 

“Oh, he’s just sore about that empty trap or something 
—thinks we stole his mouse probably. Keep your eye on 
him; if I had my way I’d drown him!” 

Caesar yawned; he had heard such talk before. 

The two boys worked hard, and by the ‘time Beals had 
returned, with enough suet to have fried an ox in, the 
raisins were stoned—and certainly looked -it; the currants 
were washed and dried—and needed only to be dressed; 
the eggs were beaten—and were quite ready to admit it; 
and the sugar was thoroughly moistened—as if its hard 
fall had made it weep. 

Then while Warren prepared four ounces of bread- 
crumbs and Beals cleaned the figs, Herbert chopped 
some of the suet. In his haste he dropped a small piece 
on the floor near the table. Caesar was the only one that 








Herbert was doing his best. 
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“Hold it!” 


spied it; his eyes suddenly gleamed with satisfaction and 
malice. Then ‘he closed them as if to think. 

Warren was reading from the recipe: “Mix all the 
dry ingredients together, stir in the well-beaten eggs and 
milk; then turn the mixture into a large greased and 
tightly-covered tin and steam for eight hours.” 

It was almost one o'clock when the boys finally put 
the pudding on the stove to steam. “The important thing 
now,” said Herbert, “is to keep the water from: boiling 
away.” 

“Otherwise we'll have fried mush for: Christmas,” 
said Warren. 

The afternoon dragged past slowly. Within the house 
the steam rose and penetrated to every nook and corner, 
and caused Caesar to blink and sniff with disgust. Steam 
is so unpalatable. Outside the snow was slowly obliterat- 
ing all landmarks, and now and again you heard the 
silvery tinkle of sleighbells, faint, far-off and filled 
with the spirit of old-fashioned Christmas. 

It was half past eight. The boys had eaten supper—not 
a heavy supper of course, for wasn’t tomorrow Christ- 
mas?—-and were seated around the stove in the kitchen. 
The snow had ceased falling, and a bright full moon 
was shining through the windows of the big unlighted 
room. 

“In half an hour we take the thing off,” said Herbert. 
“Glad we cleaned the kitchen. Gosh, I’m sleepy!” 


UT the kitchen was not thoroughly clean, and Caesar 

knew it. There near the table lay the little piece of 
suet that Herbert had dropped. And in the next room 
lay the great tomcat, blinking and thinking his own 
thoughts. To him, Christmas Eve, that most mysteriously 
fascinating time of all the year, meant nothing. For him 
silvery light on silvery snow was so much moonshine. 
He alone of all the occupants of the house—not for- 
getting the mice—failed to feel the spell of the eve of 
the great Day. His heart was hard, and in his mind was 
written—revenge. 

And there beside the table, unoffending and isolated 
from its playmates, lay the poor little piece of suet. 

The wind had risen with the fading of day and was 
picking up the light snow and sweeping it against the 
window panes. Now and then great clouds of it drove 
across the face of the moon, like ghosts—ghosts of 
Grandmother Granville and of Grandmother Washington, 
whom the pungent steam of the pudding had aroused. If 
so, they surely must have peered through the frost-laced 
windows and at the lemon-eyed cat that meant mischief, 
at the three boys who meant to surprise their mother— 

The hands of the clock were at five minutes to nine 
when footsteps creaking in the snow sounded on the 
front walk. “It’s pa and ma!” cried Herbert, springing 
up. “Quick, the puddin’!” 

Never did a pudding emerge so quickly from its 
Turkish bath—so quickly in fact that part of the bottom 
broke loose. Like the New York express trains, the 
pudding arrived at its destination in two sections. All 
hot and steaming as it was, the first section with Herbert 
at the thrattle landed in the kitchen cupboard; a moment 
later Beals pulled in with section number two and 
coupled them together. Meanwhile, Warren emptied 
the boiler of water into the sink. 

Then the doorbell rang. Herbert closed both doors of 
the cupboard and hastened to answer the ring. “Hello, 
ma; hello, pa.” he greeted his parents. ‘Fine night. 
Did you see Uncle Curtis?” 

“Yes, indeed; he’s gone and—”’Mrs. Granville paused 
to sniff. ‘What makes this house smell so much like a 
laundry? Herbert, where’s Beals and Warren, and what 
have you been doing ?” 

“They slipped upstairs to bed just before you arrived. 
Say, it surely is cold outside; see how the window panes 
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are all steamed and frozen. I 
suppose you’re tired and will want 
to go to bed now.” 

Mr. Granville already was half- 
way upstairs. His wife hesitated. 
“T think, Herbert,” she said, “I'll 
just take one glance at the 
kitchen.” 

“We fixed the fire,” Herbert said hastily. 

“Oh, in that case I’ll not bother.” 

And just then a low wail came from the kitchen. “It’s 
poor Caesar,” said Mrs. Granville and hurried to the door. 


| | eemengial groaned inwardly as his mother lit the lamp. 
Caesar was on a chair in front of the cupboard, 
gazing upward to where the pudding was hidden. With 


_a quick, savage movement Herbert snatched him down. 


“Why, Herbert!” his mother exclaimed. 

“Sneaking cat!” said the boy. 

Caesar did his best-to look injured and at the same 
time innocent. 

“This kitchen is rather a sight,” said Mrs. Granville. 
“What have you boys been doing?” 

“We cooked supper, for one thing.” 

“What else?” 

“We boiled water.” 

“Wihat for?” 

“To cook with.” Herbert looked almost as innocent as 
the cat. 

“Herbert Granville, you’re holding something back 

Herbert did not reply. He certainly was holding some- 
thing back—something that was meant for Caesar. 

“Well,” said his mother at last, “to bed with you. After 
all, it’s Christmas Eve.” 

With relief Herbert watched her blow out the light. 
Half a minute later he whispered into the ears of Beal 
and Warren: “It’s all right; we’re safe.” 

But were they safe? Not if Caesar could help it. He 
had played a trick and had failed, it is true, but Caesar 
was a great general; he had a trump card up beyond the 
fur of his sleeve. 

At midnight, when the ghosts of Grandmother Gran- 
ville and Grandmother Washington must have been pre- 
paring to start on their long trip homeward, Caesar left 
his favorite hole in the attic and descended the stairs. 
It had been a bad day for him, and he felt unusually 
mean; as he walked he frequently thrust his claws out so 
as to pick up little threads in the carpet. In the dining 
room he stopped to roll on the rug in front of the fire- 
place; oh, no, he got no pleasure from the roll, but he 
left a great many long hairs to be swept up. Then he 
brushed heavily against a vase, and sitting back, watched 
it teeter; he didn’t dare knock it over. Finally he 
slouched into the kitchen and with a savage rush pounced 
upon the helpless little piece of suet. 

For a while he “played” with it; then he carried it into 
the dining room and left it beneath the sideboard. So 
far so good. Now he would take a few catnaps. 

What a bustle there was in the Granville kitchen the 
next morning. Mrs. Granville and her young niece, who 
had arrived on the early train, seemed to be everywhere 
at once. There was a turkey to be roasted, cranberry 
sauce to make, vegetables to cook and a score of other 
things to prepare. 

“And plum pudding, Aunt Mildred?” said the niece. 
“That wonderful recipe—” 

“We couldn’t find it, Beatrice. 
canned stuff.” 

Snow was falling again as, with turkey roasted to a 
crisp brown and cranberry sauce shivering either with 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HAT a din- 

ing room 

that was! 

all of logs, 
high ceilinged, with 
smoked rafters stained 
like an old meer- 
schaum pipe. It re- 
minded me of a 
wealthy man’s hunt- 
ing lodge in Maine, 
perhaps, rather than 
the abode of a wild- 
man. There was a 
huge yawning fire 
place at one end, above 
which was the finest 
specimen of an elk’s 
head I have ever seen. 
There were other 
heads too, prong-horn- 
ed antelope, beautiful 
bison heads, remark- 
able specimens of big 
horn sheep and moun- 
tain goats, there were 
buffalo robes, and wolf 
robes strewn over the 
floor and there were well stocked gun cases on every hand. 

But conspicuous among the collection of fire arms, was 
one, kept apart, polished and cleaned, and on a rack 
made of elk horns handily placed just above the big 
mantle. It was beautifully, though not elaborately made, 
with a fine damascus barrel of tremendous length, a 
lock and set trigger that showed expert handicraft, and 
stock of beautifully polished birdsxeye maple. An expert 
would have known immediately that it was a first water 
product of an expert gunsmith. 

Big Pete noticed it as soon as I did and he could not 
keep his eyes from roving to it occasionally during the meal. 

“You may scalp me, stranger, fer sayin’ it, but I'd like 
mighty well to heft that tha’ shooting iron o’ your’n and 
examine it when we get through with chuck,” he said. 

Our strange host looked up at the rifle then searchingly 
at Big Pete. 

“I don’t mind showing it to you but you must not 
touch it,” he said finally. 

“T reckon I wouldn’t hurt it none. I’ve handled guns 
before,” said Big Pete shortly, and I could see that he 
was piqued at the man’s attitude. 

“Guess you wouldn’t but I’ve made it a rule never to 
let strange hands touch that rifle,” said the strange man 
and there was a grimness about his tone that forbade 
quibbling. 

“Huh, well I can’t say as perhaps yore not right about 
yore shootin’ hardware at that,” said Pete. Then after 
glancing at it again, he added, “a hunter’s gun and a 
woodsman’s ax should never be trusted in strange hands. 
“Bet a ten spot it’s a Patrick Mullen. Hain’t it?” 

The name of my kinsman, the famous gunsmith, brought 
a sudden realization that Mullen was my own family name. 

The mention of the gunsmith seemed also to have a 
curious effect on the old man. His face grew red under 
the tan and his brow wrinkled and I could see his 
cold blue eyes scrutinizing Big Pete closely. Finally he 
said bluntly, 

“It is, and it’s worth a thousand dollars. 


“A thousand dollars!” I exclaimed, “a thousand 
dollars ?” ; a 
“Yes,” cried the old man almost fiercely. Yes, 


ves, and it is my gun. He gave it to me, he did— 
to me and not to Donald. He—” 

He stood up suddenly as if he intended to 
stride over and seize the gun, to protect it from 
us. But as quickly sat down again and buried 
his face in his hands, and I could see him 
biting his lips as if he were attempting to control 
his feeling. 

As for me, quite suddenly a great light seemed 
to dawn. This strange old man was mention- 
ing names that were familiar—that meant 
worlds to me. I leaned toward him eagerly. 
Big Pete stood quietly listening, a silent but 
interested spectator. 

“Did you know Donald Mullen, a brother 
to the famous gunsmith? Tell me, did you 
know him? I have come all the way—” 
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STOPPED in wonder. Never in all my life do I ever 

expect to witness such a pitiful expression of anguish 
so vividly on the human countenance, as it was on the face 
of the Wild Hunter. ‘ 

“What,” he whispered, “did you know him?” 

“He was my father”, I answered simply. For a moment 
the Wild Hunter looked at me intently, then said, “I 
believe you—you favor him somewhat.” He then came for- 
ward as if to shake my hand, but changed his mind and 
sat down with a forced and wan smile. 

“Did I know Don Mullen? Did I? He was my 
partner, my bunkee for many years and on many pros- 
pecting trips, a better bunkee no man ever had, but he 
is dead now, dead! dead! dead! been dead for a dozen 
years. He was killed by an avalanche. A better partner 
no man ever had,” he murmured and relapsed into silence. 

My efforts to again get more information of my parent 
were of no avail. The Wild Hunter turned the conver- 
sation in other directions. 

Of course, the knowledge that my real father was 
dead, had been dead a long time, caused me a feeling 
of sadness, yet strangely enough the little knowledge 
that I had gleamed from this strange old man brought 
a sense of relief to me. I think that it must have been a 
certain sense of satisfaction to know that this queer man 
was not my father. 

But if he was not Donald Mullen, who was he? That 
question kept me pondering and for the rest of the meal 
I was silent, speculating on this strange situation, nor 
did I have an opportunity to note, as Big Pete did, the 
tearful kindly glances that the Wild Hunter shot at me 
now and then. 

Still, for all he was sociable, extremely 
sociable, and talkative too, but I fancy now 
as I recall it, he was simply keeping the 
conversation in safe channels, for it was 
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very apparent that the 
rifle and his former 
mining partner were 
painful subjects. 


Dinner over, we all 


went out onto the 
porch of the ranch 
house, where we 


talked while the twi- 
light lasted. At least 
Big Pete and the Wild 
Hunter talked as they 
smoked, but I was 
still silent because of 
the many _ strange 
thoughts that were 
romping through my 
mind. 

Soon darkness set- 
tled down and Big 
Pete began to yawn. 
I also was heavy-eyed, 
and presently the Wild 
Hunter clapped his 
hands and summoned 
a leather-skinned old 
Indian to whom he 


mand in the Mewan 

Indian tongue, as I 
was afterwards informed by Big Pete, then turning to 
us he said in his fascinating soft voice: 

“It will probably be a novelty for both of you gentle- 
men to again sleep in a bed between sheets and under 
a roof; I doubt whether you will enjoy it ’en though 
the sheets are clean linen which were spun and woven 
by my noble Indians. Moose Ear, here, will conduct 
you to your rooms and I will take a turn about the place 
before retiring to see all is well, and also to see that my 
black wolf pack is securely confined within the wolf 
corral. This is a precaution, gentlemen, which I take 
every night, because a wolf is a wolf no matter how well 
trained he may be upon the surface, and night is the time 
wolves delight to run. These beasts are especially dan- 
gerous to strangers and it is for that reason I am putting 
you in the house in place of allowing you to camp outdoors, 
as I know you would prefer to do. Good-night, gentle- 
men, see that the doors are closed, pleasant dreams.” 
As we said good-night to him I wondered vaguely 
if the wolf pen was securely built for it seemed to me 
that I detected a suggestion of doubt in the mind of the 
Wild Hunter himself. I little realized, however, the 
horrors the darkness had in store for us. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I OOSE Ear, the silent, wrinkled, old Indian with 
; lighted candles made of buffalo tallow, guided Big 
Pete and me up the broad skillfully built puncheon 
stairway to the upper story of the surprisingly large ranch 
house, where he showed us to our rooms, rooms which 
were a joy to look upon. Each was furnished with a heavy, 
hand-made four-posted bedstead, which in 
spite of the massiveness was beautifully made 
and I wondered at the patience of the Wild 
Hunter in teaching the Indians _ their 
craftmanship. 

The other furniture in the room was also 
hand wrought, as were the fibre rugs on the 
floor and the checked home-spun blankets on 
the beds. There was a harmonious and pleasing 
effect; the rooms. were cheerful, abounding 
in evidence of Indian handi-craft. Beadwork 
and embroidery of dyed porcupine quills 
were everywhere, even the tester which roofed 
the four-post bedstead was ornamented 
with fringes of buckskin and designs made of 
beads and porcupine quills. The chairs and 
floors were plentifully supplied with fur rugs 
and the quaint old-fashioned appearance of 
the room in nowise detracted from its com- 
fort or even luxury. 

If it had not been for the uncomfortable 
thought of that pack of black wolves outside, 
I am sure I would have been supremely happy 
ai the prospect of once more spending a night 
between clean and cool sheets with a real 
feather pillow on which to rest my head. 
Eagerly and almost excitedly I threw off 
my clothes and donned the long, linen night- 
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shirt with which old Moose Ear had provided me. Then 
I put the buck horn extinguisher over the candle and dove 
into the feather bed as gleefully as a child on Christmas Eve. 
I expected to immediately fall asleep, but there is 
where I made a mistake. My mind would not cease 
working, the wheels in my head kept buzzing and would 
not stop. I was as wide awake as a codfish; the bed 
was comfortable, too comfortable, but tired though I 
was I felt no inclination to sleep. I thought it was the 
strangeness of my surroundings which kept me tossing 
from side to side, but I soon realized that the trouble 
was to be found in the fact that for months I had only 
had the sky for my roof, never using our 
tents or open faced shack except in bad 
weather, but here, the ornamented tester of 
the bed and the ceiling itself seemed to be 
resting on my chest in spite of the wide open 
windows the room seemed stuffy and op- 
pressive. I felt as if I would suffocate. 
Twice I got up and sat by the open 
window and gazed out at the black land- 
scape. The sky was cloudy and there were 
no stars. This, combined with the pine trees 
about the ranch house, made the darkness so 
black and thick that it seemed as if one 
might cut it in chunks with a knife. The 
air felt good to breathe but I did not pro- 
pose to sit by the window all night so at 
last I arose, put moccasins on my feet and 
taking my blankets with me stole stealthily 
down the stairs, opened the front door and 
made my bed on the floor of the broad piaz- 
za. I had not forgotten the warning to 
keep indoors but I thought I would rather 
risk the wolves than to smother all night. 


N the darkness I discovered another oc- 

cupant of the piazza also rolled up in a 
blanket taken from a bed in the house. 
Feeling with my hands I discovered that it 
was Big Pete. Comfortably settling myself 
in my blanket I felt the breeze from the 
mountain blowing over my face and through 
my .hair and it soothed me until I dropped 
off into gentle slumber; but during the 
months I had been sleeping in the open I 
had learned the art, as the saying is, of 
sleeping with one eye open. In this case, 
however, if the eye had really been wide 
open it could have seen nothing because of 
the darkness, but the darkness did not in- 
terfere with my ability to hear and after I 
had been sleeping a while I found myself 
suddenly sitting bold upright in my blan- 
kets with beads of perspiration on my fore- 
head and that terrible sensation of horror 
which one experiences in a nightmare. I 
knew that I had heard something, but what? 

The oppressive silence of the wilderness made the valley 
appear as if nature was holding her breath for a moment 
before giving voice to an explosion of sound. I sensed 
impending disaster of some sort. What it was I could not 
guess, but was convinced that something was about to 
happen. 

As I held my breath and listened the ranch house was 
silent, even Pete had not, apparently, awakened, but I 
could not hear his regular breathing. Now I thought I 
could detect a soft and very faint noise as some large body 
creeping over the puncheon steps. I also imagined I 
detected the noise of padded feet and the scraping noise 
of claws on the wood. A shudder ran through me. Was 
a panther, a mountain lion about to spring upon me? No, 
I abandoned the thought and instinctively I knew that it 
must be one of the black wolf pack. Was it Pluto? Was 
this savage loose and abroad? The thought made me 
shudder! Once or twice I thought I detected the glint 
of the wolf’s eyes but the night was very dark and in the 
shadow of the roof I could really see nothing. 

Would the beast presently hurl its terrible form upon 
me, or onto Big Pete? I attempted to warn my friend, 
but my tongue clung to the roof of my mouth and for the 
moment I was powerless and speechless—subdued by a 
combination of fear of the real beast and superstitious 
fear of the fabulous werwolf or loup-garou*, but the 
next moment pulled myself together, mastered my 
trembling limbs, rolled softly out of my blankets and 
gun in hand wormed my way toward the spot where Big 
Pete lay, determined to sell my life dearly. With Big 
Pete beside me, now that I was thoroughly awake, I 
would fight all the werwolves of the old world and all the 
loup-garous of Canada. I reached out and felt for Pete 
but he was not there. The blankets were empty. 

Closer and closer sounded the stealthy, dragging noise 
and I heard a hand feel softly for the latch of the front 
door and could hear fingers scraping ever so softly over 
the wood surface of the other side. A slight rattle told 
me that the hand had found the latch and that presently 


* A werwolf, or loup-garou, is a legendary man who it was formerly 
believed could at will take on the form and nature of a wolf. 
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the door would be flung open. With my revolver ready 
I waited developments and braced myself for the attack. 

The door flew open wide, and the voice of the Wild 
Hunter cried: 

“Pluto, you fiend, down! down! I say!” 

But this time the huge brute did not obey and the com- 
mand was answered by a low rebellious growl, a scratch- 
ing of feet on the puncheons and a heavy thud of some- 
one falling told me that the final struggle for the leader- 
ship of the black wolf pack had begun. 

Then burst upon the stillness of the night such an up- 
roar that for a moment I thought the whole pack was 
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mixed up in the fight, but at length I heard Pluto’s 
snarling, rumbling growl, answered by the distant howl 
of the wolf pack, followed immediately by a close by yell 
that chilled my blood. Then came Big Pete’s war cry, 
followed by the crash of falling objects, shrieks and growls 
and savage yells. 

I had flung myself forward and there in the pitch dark- 
ness of the doorway I felt and heard rather than saw the 
lean twisting bodies of the Wild Hunter and Pluto clasped 
in a life and death struggle on the floor. I feared to use 
my revolver, as it would have been impossible to tell 
whether I was shooting the hunter or the wolf. 


UDDENLY a light burst upon the scene; Big Pete’s 

absence was explained. He had secured a lantern and 
holding it aloft with his left hand, with a six shooter in 
his right, he paused a moment over the struggling figures. 
By the light of the lantern one could see that the Wild 
Hunter was on his back struggling with the giant beast 
which he was trying to choke with his two hands while the 
wolf’s teeth were seeking the throat of the man. It was 
a terrible scene but it was no time to waste in horror. The 
efforts of the hunter to free himself from his terrible 
assailant would have been of little avail but for the assist- 
ance of Big Pete, for the wolf was shaking the wild man 
from side to side with terrific force, very much as a bull- 
terrier might shake a cat. 

Pete wasted no time but placing the muzzle of his gun 
against the wolf’s head he fired, then shouted to me, “Look 
behind you.” 

As I wheeled about’ I found that I was facing the rest 
of the pack. Pluto reared upon his hind legs, clawed the 
air frantically in his death struggle, and fell with a thud 
across his master’s body, but Pete and I were now con- 
centrating our fire on the snarling, leaping, bodies of the 
wolf pack. Fortunately the death of Pluto and the silence 
of the Wild Hunter seemed to discourage the pack, they 
evidently missed their leaders and this gave us the advan- 
tage for if they had rushed us we undoubtedly would have 
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fallen victims to their savage teeth. 

In the melee the lantern was upset and the struggle 
ended in darkness as it began, but when things quieted down 
and Pete relit the lantern there were only two wolves 
which were alive, and they were fiercely attacking each 
other. We soon dispatched them, however, and then de- 
voted our attention to the Wild Hunter over whose boay 
Big Pete was now bending. 

“By the great horn spoon, Le-loo!” cried he looking up 
for a moment, “we’ve wiped out the pack, and now that 
the scrap is over here comes the Injuns. I calculate our 
friend here is a dead one, Pluto has chewed him to pieces. 

Come, lend a hand and we will see what we 

can do for the poor old man. He certainly 

did put up a glorious fight.” 

Reaching down I gathered the old man’s 
legs in my arms and with Big Pete sup- 
porting his head and shoulders, we carried 
him into my room and laid him on the 
feather bed under the savagely ornamented 
tester. 

Big Pete was all action then, and I helped 
as best I could. The Scout ripped one of 
the homespun shoes into ribbons and with 
these made bandages and proceeded to stay 
the flow of blood from the old man’s 
lacerated throat. He worked hard and 
long and now and then he would shake his 
head dubiously. Presently he muttered, 
“*Taint much use, Ol’ Timer, I guess yore 
a goner. Yore goneta pass over t’ Divide 
this time, I guess. That tha’ Pluto fiend 
done chewed you up fer further orders.” 

At this the old man opened his eyes, and 

- a grim smile wrinkled his now ashen face. 

“T knew he’d do it some day, and I think 
he got me this time. I was their master 
but am now their victim. 

“IT knew that Pluto was strong and 
treacherous and that is why I ruled him 
with an iron hand. But he’s won me this 
time. I guess it had to end this way. Give 
me a sup of water.” 

He then fixed his gaze on me and I no- 
ticed that he no longer had that worried, 
haunted look, which had heretofore cha- 
racterized him. 

“So you are Donald’s son—well, when I 
heard Pluto stalking you I knew that it 
Was you or your uncle, that the beast 
would get; it was fate that made me slip 
and fall and once down the wolf saw his 
long looked for opportunity and instantly 
availed himself of it. But the good Lord 
was not going to allow me to bring bad 
luck to both you and your father, boy. 
Yes, I am Fay Mullen and I caused the 
death of your father, and my brother. [| 

bear the brand of Cain.” 

“We were crossing a steep bank of snow at the foot of 
a cliff and being both tired and hungry we were bickering 
and quarreling over nothing. I should have remembered 
that your father was but just recovering from an attack 
of nervous prostration, but I did not; we had been months 
in the mountains prospecting and the unprofitable toil and 
loneliness must have got on my nerves. At any rate, after 
some hot, unbrotherly language, we agreed to part 
company. 

“We sat down on the snow and divided our outfit by 
lot. I got the flint lock Patrick Mullen, the fierce great 
Dane and the gentle little donkey, your brother got the 
back horse and the winchester rifle. 

“We—we—parted without saying good-bye! and just 
then an elk came out on the snow bank, instantly your 
father fired and I fired, the elk fell but the simultaneous 
concussion of the reports of the two rifles started the snow 
to moving. The great Dane and the donkey sensed the 
danger and fled to the right, I turned to warn your father 
and motioned him back but he came on a run toward me 
and I fled at the heels of my outfit. The burro and dog 
escaped to safety, I was caught in the edge of the slide, 
knocked unconscious and buried in snow, from which the 
dog rescued me. 

“A fragment of stone struck me on the head and | 
have never been the same since then. Your father and 
his outfit are buried under five hundred feet of snow and 
rocks. I camped nearby for days but could find no trace 
of my brother and all the time a voice seemed to cry, 
‘You killed your brother, you are marked with the brand 
of Cain.’ 

“This thought has haunted me night and day and I have 
never quarreled with a man since then; for fear that I 
might do so I have avoided white men ever since and 
buried myself in these mountains. I found this valley and 
I hid here and with the aid of the great Dane and the 
wolf dogs I bred, as beasts of burden, I built this ranch. 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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N those days the fur trade was a very 

paying business. Indeed, it was about at 

this period that the great companies 

were solidifying their immense in- 
fluence, and such fortunes as that of John 
Jacob Astor were made. Trappers were 
either “Company men”, or “free trappers.” The former 
were paid regular salaries and of course turned over to 
their employers all their skins: the latter were supplied 
with traps and ammunition and turned loose to wander at 
their own wills, it being understood that they sell their 
catch to the Company that had supplied them at a price 
agreed upon beforehand. The outfit consisted generally 
of two or three horses, one for riding, and the others for 
packing the simple camp outfits and the furs. It was 
of course very desirable to find, if possible, regions un- 
visited by either white man or Indian; and in consequence 
long and solitary journeys were the rule. 

Your trapper was in those days a highly considered 
individual. He led a bold free life, and his adventures 
struck hard at the imagination. He thought rather well 
of himself and of his calling; and he dressed the part. 
His buckskin clothes, fragrant with the smoke tan, were 
fringed and embroidered heavily with porcupine quills, 
stained in bright colors. His moccasins especially were 
often real works of art. Customarily he wore a flexible 
felt hat, as successor to the old coon-skin cap usual in 
the more wooded countries. 

Early in the spring, just as soon as the ice had melted 
to the mountain streams, he arrived at his trapping grounds. 
Carefully he followed up the beds of the water courses, 
watching on either bank for signs of any of the valuable 
furbearing animals. Every down tree he examined to see 
if by chance a beaver might have cut it down: and if 
such proved to be the case, whether the animal had felled 
it for food or as material for a dam. Every beaver 
track he followed to determine whether it might not 
lead him to a runway where he could set his trap. When 
he came to a beaver house, he set his trap at the edge 
of the dam just where the beaver, coming out from 
deep water first set his foot into shoal. Once the traps 
were all set the busy routine life began. The “circle” 
of traps often involved a journey of many miles. On 
his return from this circle, our trapper had next to skin 
his catch, stretch the skins over hoops of willow, and then 
painstakingly to scrape and pare them free from flesh and 
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fat. His food during the trapping season was “jerked” 
meat and what provisions he had brought with him. All 
the meat for his use he had killed and dried before 
coming on the trapping grounds; for, if he could avoid 
it, the sound of a rifle must not be heard in the fur 
country. Beaver tails, however, which were considered 
a great dainty, gave him the variety of fresh meat. 


A BOOK called Buxton’s Travels gives an interesting 
+A4picture of this life: 

“During the hunt, regardless of Indian vicinity, the 
fearless trapper wanders far and near in search of ‘signs.’ 
His nerves must ever be in a state of tension and his 
mind ever present at his call. His eagle eye sweeps 
around the country, and in an instant detects any foreign 
appearance. A turned leaf, a blade of grass pressed 
down, the uneasiness of wild animals, the flight of birds, 
are all paragraphs to him written in nature’s legible hand 
and plainest language. All the wits of the subtle savage 
are called into play to gain an advantage of a civilized 
woodsman; but with the instinct of the primitive man, 
the white hunter has the advantage of a civilized 
mind, and thus provided seldom fails to outwit, under 
equal advantages, the cunning savage. 


“Sometimes the Indian following on his trail watches 
him set his traps on a shrub-belted stream, and passing 
up the bed, like Bruce of old, so that he may leave no 
track, he lies in wait in the bushes until the hunter 
comes to examine. Then waiting until he approaches his 
ambush within a few feet, whiz flies the home-drawn 
arrow, never failing at such close quarters to bring the 
victim to the ground. For one white scalp, however, 
that dangles in the smoke of an Indian lodge, a dozen 
black ones at the end of the hunt ornament the camp- 
fire of the rendezvous. 


“At a certain time when the hunt is over, or they 
have loaded their pack animals, the trappers proceed to 
their rendezvous, the locality of which has been previously 
agreed upon; and here the traders and agents of the fur 
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companies await them, with such assort- 
ments of goods as their hardy customers 
may require, including generally a fair sup- 
ply of alcohol. The trappers drop in singly 
and in small bands, bringing their packs 
. of beaver to this mountain market, not 
unfrequently to the value of a thousand dollars each, 
the produce of one hunt. The dissipation of the rendez- 
vous, however, soon turns the trapper’s pocket inside 
out. The goods brought by the traders, although of the 
most infericr quality, are sold at enormous prices. 
Coffee twenty and thirty shillings a pint cup, which is 
the usual measure; tobacco fetches ten and fifteen shill- 
ings a plug; alcohol from twenty to fifty shillings a pint; 
gun-powder sixteen shillings a pint cup, and all articles 
at proportionately exorbitant prices. 

“The rendezvous is one continued scene of drunkenness, 
gambling, brawling and fighting, so long as the money 
and credit of the trappers last. Seated Indian fashion 
around the fires, with a blanket spread before them, 
groups are seen with their decks of cards playing at 
euchre, poker, and seven-up, the regular mountain 
games. The stakes are beaver, which is here current 
coin; and when the fur is gone, their horses, mules, rifles 
and shirts, hunting packs and breeches are staked. 
Daring gamblers make the rounds of the camp, chafleng- 
ing each other to play for the highest stake—his horse, 
and as once happened his scalp. A trapper often squanders 
the produce of his hunt, amounting to hundreds of dollars, 
in a couple of hours; and supplied on credit with another 
equipment, leaves the rendezvous for another expedition 
which has the same results, time after time, although one 
tolerably successful hunt would enable him to return to 
the settlements and civilized life with an ample sum to 
purchase and stock a farm, and enjoy himself in ease and 
comfort for the remainder of his days. 

“These annual gatherings are often the scene of bloody 
duels, for over their cups and cards no men are more 
quarrelsome than your mountaineers. Rifles at twenty 
paces settle all differences, and as may be imagined, the 
fall of one or the other of the combatants is certain, or 
as sometimes happens, both fall at the same fire.” 


HIS life Daniel Boone lived, all but the carousals and 
squanderings at the rendezvous. He saved his mak- 
ings and brought them home. He was now getting to 
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be an old man; in spite of the robustness of -his constitu- 
tion these long and perilous journeys were beginning to 
tell on him. On one occasion he was taken so dangerous- 
ly sick that it seemed to him he must certainly die. 
For a long time he lay in camp unable to move, while 
a storm raged. Finally a pleasant day’came when he felt 
able to walk. Leaning heavily on a stick he struggled 
to the top of a small hill and there, with the point of 
his staff he marked out his grave. Then he proceeded 
to give his companion, who this time happened to be 
merely a negro boy of twelve years, the most careful 
instructions. He told him, in case the illness proved 
fatal, to “wash and lay his body straight, wrapped up in 
one of the cleanest blankets. He was then to construct 
a kind of shovel, and with that instrument and the 
hatchet to dig a grave exactly as he had marked it out. 
He was then to drag the body to the place and put it in 
the grave, which he was directed to cover up, putting 
posts at head and foot. Poles were to be placed around 
and above the surface, the trees to be marked so the 
place could be easily found by his friends; the horses 
were to be caught, the blankets and skins gathered up, 
with especial instructions about the old rifle, and various 
messages to his family. All these directions were given, 
as the boy afterwards declared, with entire calmness, 
and as if he were giving instructions about ordinary 
business.” Fortunately he recovered: but he broke camp 
and returned home without attempting to continue the 
hunting. 

Another incident Abbott quotes from some unnamed 
writer as follows: 

“One writer says Colonel Boone went on a trapping 
excursion up the Grand River. This stream rises in 
the southern part of Iowa, and flows in a southerly course 
into the Missouri. He was entirely alone. Paddling 
his canoe up the lonely banks of the Missouri, he entered 
the Grand River, and established his camp in a silent 
sheltered cove, where an experienced hunter would with 
difficulty find it. 

“Here he first laid in his supply of venison, turkeys, 
and bear’s meat, and then commenced his trapping opera- 
tion, where no sound of his rifle would disturb the 
beavers and ‘no smell of gunpowder would excite their 
alarm. Every morning he took the circuit of his traps, 
visiting them all in turn. Much to his alarm, he one 
morning encountered a large encampment of Indians in 
his vicinity, engaged in hunting. He immediately retreated 
to his camp and secreted himself. Fortunately for him 
quite a deep snow fell that night, which covered his 
traps. But this same snow prevented him from leaving 
his camp, lest his footprints should be discovered. For 
twenty days he continued thus secreted, occasionally, at 
midnight, venturing to cook a little food, when there 
was no danger that the smoke of his fire would reveal 
his retreat. At length the enemy departed, and he was 
released from his long imprisonment. He subsequently 
stated that never in his life had he felt so much anxiety 
for so long a period, lest the Indians should discover his 
traps and search out his camp.” 

In vain his family tried to keep him at least some- 
where near home. Their appeals made no impression on 
the old man. At length they did manage to persuade him 
never to go anywhere without the Indian before mentioned. 
The latter was solemnly instructed to bring the Colonel 
back “dead or alive.” 


T was only in 1810 that the 
reason for the old gentle- 
man’s persistence became clear. 
Again he set forth on a long and 
perilous journey, but this time 
with his face to the east. Once 
more he stood within the bor- 
ders of Kentucky. 

It seems that the landgrabbing 
sharks and pettifogging lawyers 
had not only cleaned him out of 
land but the defense of the law- 
suits had left him in debt. Those 
who stood his creditors had 
never by word or deed reminded 
him of that fact: nor was it 
known except to them and to 
Boone. Such was the esteem in which he was held, no 
one, as far as could be learned, had the slightest notion 
of ever pressing the matter. But that did not help Boone’s 
standing with himself. By the most incredible exertions, 
in his old age, he had managed to get the money; and now 
he journeyed from place to place, saw every creditor, and 
paid in full. Then he travelled back to his family satisfied. 
This excursion left him of all his wealth just one fifty 
cent piece! But Boone was exultant. 

“Now,” he cried, “I am ready and willing to die! I am 
relieved from a burden which has long oppressed me. I 
have paid all my debts, and no one can say when I am 
gone, ‘Boone was a dishonest man.’ I am perfectly con- 
tent to die.” 


1922 


CHAPTER XX 


"THE war of 1812 was fought. Boone chafed like a 
young man over the refusal of the authorities to per- 
mit him to enlist! He was then seventy-eight years old. 
His impatience rose to a very high pitch when the uneasi- 
ness of the war farther east brought on Indian troubles 
nearer at home. Some of the farm property of the younger 
members of the Boone family was destroyed in one of 
these raids, and Boone’s sons, Daniel, Morgan and Nathan, 
were leaders of the troops sent out in reprisal. A year 
later Boone’s wife died, a great grief, as she had been 
since early youth his heroic companion. 

Mrs. Boone’s death, combined with his penniless con- 
dition, induced the old scout to abandon his separate es- 
tablishment and to join the household of his son, Nathan. 
The latter seems to have been a worthy descendant of 
the old stock. He was first a hunter and explorer, then a 
very successful farmer on what was then a large scale. 
In the British war of 1812 he served with great distinction. 
The military life seems to have suited him well, for at 
the close of the war he remained in the regular army where 
he soon gained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Most of 
his campaigning was among the Indians comparatively 
near home, and in this fighting he had many thrilling ad- 
ventures. The farmhouse he built was of stone, two 
storied, on substantial Colonial lines, and of truly mansion 
size and architecture. Here the old scout took up his 
quarters, still chafing at the thought that he had no part 
in the war. 

Immediately at its cessation, however, he started off on 
a hunting trip, “just to show them.” He was heard of 
at Fort Osage on his way to the Platte “in the dress of 
the roughest, poorest hunter.” When winter shut down 
he reluctantly returned. There were too many immigrants 
coming in to suit Boone’s taste: they were slowly filling 
up the land and driving the game back. Also there was too 
much law court, politics, land grabs and speculation. In 
spite of his now great age Boone seriously talked of mov- 
ing again still farther west to make-a fresh start! He was 
talked out of this by his sons and neighbors; but he in- 
sisted in fixing up part of an old log block house as quar- 
ters to which he could at least temporarily escape. His 
life was still active. 

In the summer he kept busy working on the farms of 
his children or chopping down trees*for the winter’s fire- 
wood. In the evenings nothing delighted him more than to 
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Again he set forth on a long and perilous journey 
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gather at his fireside a group of men who could tell him 
of things “hid beyond the ranges.” He was intensely in- 
terested in the Rocky Mountains, then on the edge of 
exploration, and eagerly questioned everybody who could 
give him the least knowledge of California. Indeed it is 
said that his fresh enthusiasm was the cause of several 
young men’s migrating to the Pacific Coast. “A tale of 
new lands ever found in him a delighted listener.” 


UT more often those who sat around the fire them- 

selves played the part of listeners while the old scout 
sought in his recollections for amusing or thrilling tales. 
The Boone farm was visited by many people who came for 
the sole purpose of seeing the celebrated frontiersman. 
Among them were many men of distinction. Boone re- 
ceived them all with his fine simplicity, but it is pleasant 
to think that this attention from men, themselves of 
celebrity, must have pleased him. One of these visitors 
leaves this impression of him, by which it can be seen 
that age was still sitting lightly on his head. 

“He was of a very erect, clean-limbed and athletic 
form—admirably fitted in structure, muscle, temperament, 
and habit for the labors, changes and sufferings he under- 
went. He had what phrenologists would have considered 
a model head—with a forehead peculiarly high, noble and 
bold—thin and compressed lips—a mild, clear, blue eye 
—a large and prominent chin, and a general expression of 
countenance in which fearlessness and courage sat en- 
throned.” “He was of very mild countenance,” says 
another, “fair complexion, soft and quiet in his manner, 
but little to say unless spoken to, amiable and kind in his 
feelings, very fond of quiet retirement, of cool seif- 
possession and indomitable perseverance.” Mind you this 
last was written of him when he was eighty-four years 
old. The following year, when he was eighty-five, Chester 
Harding writes that he found him “living alone in a cabin, 
a part of an old block house,” roasting a venison steak on 
the end of his ramrod. Hardingispeaks with great admira- 
tion of the accuracy of his memory and the vividness yet 
modesty of his narratives. 

“I asked him,” writes Harding, “if he never got lost in 
his long wanderings after game. He said, ‘No, I was 
never lost, but I was bewildered once for three days.” 

But when the haze of autumn spread over the land and 
the smell of wood smoke filled the air, Boone always got 
restless. With his Indian companion he would disappear 
for weeks at a time. At the age of eighty-four he wrote 
one of his sons: “I intend by next summer to take two 
or three whites and a party of Osage Indians to visit the 
salt mountains, lakes and ponds and see these natural 
curiosities. They are about five or six hundred miles 
west of here.” 

But it is very doubtful if this expedition ever came off. 
Boone’s eyesight was now so bad that he had to attach 
pieces of white paper to his rifle sights; but his nerves 
were unpalsied, and what he could see he could still hit. 
Doubtless the venison Harding found him roasting on the 
end of the ramrod was of his own killing. He was con- 
tent. A contemporary says that “at this period of his 
life an irritable expression never escaped his lips.” “His 
personal appearance,” says another, “was venerable and 
attractive, very neatly clad in garments spun, woven and 
made in the cabins. His countenance was pleasant, calm 
and fair, his forehead high and bold, and the soft silver 
of his hair in unison with his length of days. He spoke, 
feelingly and with solemnity, of being a creature of Provi- 
dence, ordained by heaven as a pioneer in the wilderness 
to advance the civilization and the extension of his country. 
He professed the belief that the Almighty had assigned to 
him a work to perform, and that he had only followed 
the pathway of duty in the work he had pursued; that he 
had discharged his duty to God and his country by follow- 
ing the direction of Providence.” 

His children and grandchildren adored him, and sur- 
rounded him with affectionate attentions. Then too, he 
was much cheered by the fact that at last Congress, after 
years of delay, had voted to confirfn his Spanish grant of 
land. It was now too late to do the old man any good; 
but it comforted him greatly to feel that he had something 
substantial to leave his children. Not that they needed 
it; but it was a matter that touched the old gentleman’s 
pride. 

No longer was he able to do the heavy work of the 
farm, nor go far afield in his hunting expeditions; but still 
his active nature was as busy as ever, though in a different 
way. He was an expert at repairing rifles, for instance; 
and could make and carve the most beautiful powder 
horns; or could manufacture moccasins, hunting shirts 
or snowshoes. These things he did for his neighbors out 
of the generosity of his heart. Except for the partial 
dimming of his eyesight, his health and vigor remained 
good to the last. He died at his son Nathan’s house when 
eighty-six years of age after only three days of illness. 

Drawing a moral is a priggish thing to do. Such 
a life speaks for itself. Yet one cannot help asking 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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F COURSE we are superstitious. 

Why shucks! a fellow who don't 

believe in Santa Claus, for in- 

stance, is a poor sort of a fish. 
What if Santa Claus is only an idea, does 
thst make him any the less real? Scouting 
is itseif only an idea and scouting is about 
as real a thing as any fellow will meet in 
a year’s travel. 

When the first ape-like savage learned 
how ‘> build a fire he took a step forward 
gre >. than any since recorded. Around 
the ire is home whether it be in the cavern 
of the caveman, the wigwam of the Indian, 
the campfire of the hunter, the council fire 
of the scouts, or the blazing fagots in the 
open fire place of a modern house. 

Where do we hang our stockings? By the 
fire of course. Fire used to be considered 
sacred and according to the London Daily 
News, fire is still sacred in parts of Eng- 
land. 


“Now all cur neighbors’ chimneys smoke 
And Christmas blocks are burning, 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke 
And all the spits are turning.” 


In the lake land of northern England, there is a fire 
that has been burning for three generations. Once it 
accidentally went out, but the householder went to some 
wood cutters who had lighted their fire from his fire and 
brought back their fire to his own hearth in order that he 
might still possess a flame from his ancestral fire. This 
custom arises from the belief that the house fire is derived 
from a sacred source. There are many fires which are 
kindled from ceremonial fires once a year. Thus at Burg- 
head all the fires are lighted from the “burning clavie.” 
This clavie was lighted first of all at a fire of peat made 
by youths of the village who belonged to the original in- 
habitants. All newcomers were rigidly excluded from the 
ceremony; peat only can be used as fuel. 


FTER the clavie had been kindled on New Year’s Eve 
one youth after another bears it in triumph around 
the village bounds. At certain houses and street corners a 
halt is made and a brand whipped out of the burning 
clavie and thrown among the crowd, who eagerly catch 
its embers and from them kindle the fires on their own 
hearths. Finally the remains of the clavie are placed in 
the center hollow of a pile of stones called the “Durie” 
and the remaining embers are distributed to the villagers, 
all of whom attend the ceremony. 
(We'll do tt) 
(that’s us) 
(without a match) 


“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing, 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending 
On your psalteries play, 

That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a-teending 
Drink milk from the cow 
On your psalterics play, 

The while the meat is a-shredding; 
For the rare mince pie, 
And the plums stand by, 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading 


(of recruits) 
(im recrmting) 
(harmonicas) 
(kind we like) 
(burning) 

(we'll show how) 
(harmonicas) 
(mince meat) 
(yum! yum! yum!) 
(oh gee!) 

(sure we need it) 


But, bless your souls! do not forget to be careful just 
how you light your Christmas fire. Of course, you must 
have a back log or yuletide log, remember it will protect 
you against evil spirits, evil spirits are terribly afraid 
of a Christmas fire. 

In order to build a fire one should by all means have a 
tomahawk, or, as we call it now, a belt axe, Figs. 1 and 
2. A belt axe will make an acceptable Christmas gift to 
any scout, Scoutmaster, outdoor man or boy. But no 
good scout or Scoutmaster will hack or injure any living 
plants with his axe. A SCOUT IS KIND, he is kind to 
people, to animals and to plants, therefore, he does not 
use his axe on growing vegetation of any sort unless it is 
absolutely necessary. That being the case a scout will 
discourage the chopping down of young evergreen trees 
even for use as Christmas trees; a scout is not only kind 
but he is an outdoor boy, and he would rather have a live 
growing Christmas tree in the open, on which to hang his 
Christmas presents and around which to dance, than a car- 
load of Christmas trees, ruthlessly cut from some young 
forest. 

Kindness will win one’s way in the world where nothing 
else can. Be kind to your schoolmates, be kind to your 
parents, be kind to your fellow scouts, be kind to the 








By Dan Beard 


people you meet, be their color red, black, green or yellow, 
and the first thing you know you will be kind from habit. 
We all love the persons who love us, and we show our 
affection by being kind. This is what is meant by “Peace 
on Earth Good Will to Man.” 

Now I know that it would be unkind on my part not 
to tell you how to throw a tomahawk, and since I heard 
you say that you are going to make a present to somebody 
of a tomahawk you will, of course, want to teach him 
how to throw it. This you can do by following the accom- 
panying diagrams, Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

During the early stages of scouting while the policy, 
the uniform and the law of the scouts was under dis- 
cussion, the question arose “should the boys be armed?” 
and the tomahawk was the answer. There were some who 
advocated making the scouts a military organization, but 
all now agree that this would have been a fatal mistake, 
and all are happy that our organization is a peace move- 
ment. But we still retain the tomahawk so dear to the 
heart of the ancient Pioneer and so useful to the modern 
hunter and woodsman. Complaints sometimes do come 
into headquarters that boys are using their tomahawks to 





WIVES ‘ 
disfigure and injure growing trees and shrubbery. This 
is unkind and must not be! No scout should unsheath his 
tomahawk except when it is necessary to use it for legit- 
imate camp purposes. No scout should ever throw his 
tomahawk at a living tree, or any living thing, be it plant 
or animal. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


omahawk 


A WAR post is an old log, usually of dead 
chestnut wood, see accompanying il- 
lustrations, set up at or near the council 
ground for the purpose of practice in 
throwing the tomahawk. When I was a 
boy I discovered by experiment ‘that five 
steps, not paces, was the right distance 
from which to throw the tomahawk by 
which to make it stick, consequently ten 
steps, fifteen steps and even twenty steps 
is the right space when practice and muscle 
will allow you to throw it that far. 

After long research, with the help of 
rare book collector’s the writer has at last 
succeeded in securing a quaint book printed 
over a hundred years ago and by reference 
to it he was surprised to find that old 
Pioneer boys had also discovered that five 
steps was the distance to make one turn of 
the axe and tomahawk. He was not so sur- 
prised that that distance was used, but 
that these boys had worked out the problem 
over a hundred years ago. The tomahawk 
will make a given number of turns in a 
given distance, in five steps it will make 
one turn and strike with the edge, the 
handle downward, the old book says that at 
a distance of seven and a half steps the 
tomahawk will, if it is thrown with head in place of edge 
to the front, make one turn and strike on its edge, but with 
the handle upwards, Fig. 4. It was tried at the National 
Conference of Scout Executives at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, and while the movie man ground out the film the 
writer took three axes and standing 7-%4 steps from an 
old stump, split an apple exactly in half with the first axe, 
and then stuck an axe on each side of the first thus mak- 
ing score for three throws. 

To throw the axe or tomahawk grasp the butt of the 
handle in the middle of the palm of the hand, Figs. 5 and 
6, close the fist around it in such a manner that it will 
not catch and deflect the axe upon the release, Fig. 7. 
At 7-4 steps pursue the same tactics only in this case 
the hammer head, or butt of the axe head is upward, 
Fig. 4. Practice this and you will succeed. CAUTION: 
Do not try to twirl the axe, the axe will spin itself and 
needs no help, any attempt to spin it by jerking the 
hand back will spoil the throw and prove that you are 
a Miss Nancy, although you may not know it. 

To become expert in throwing the axe, and handling 
the axe, is to acquire a perfect co-ordination between 
mind and muscle. Let me translate that so that you will 
understand it, leaving out the highbrow words. Throw- 
ing the tomahawk teaches your muscles and mind to act 
together. Some boys and some men have minds and 
muscles that do not act together, and we call them “awk- 
ward”. A man whose muscles obey the mind promptly 
is never awkward, the awkward fellow steps on the toes 
of his partner when dancing, his walk is uncertain, he 
cannot shoot a gun accurately, he writes a bad hand, in 
fact his muscles are like undisciplined troops, they don’t 
obey their commander. Now that is one reason why the 
writer insisted upon having the axe as part of your equip- 
ment, and that is why he has written so much upon the 
use of the axe, and it is why he still opposes all efforts 
to disarm you from this useful tool. Stand by him and he 
will stand by you, and so will all the force at headquarters. 
We know that we will not hear again of any chump mis- 
using the privilege of carrying an axe. 

Merry Christmas to all, and to al! good-night! 
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THAT CHILDREN LOVE TO PLAY 


HR is a collection of games of the many which 
the Milton Bradley Company design to make 
any little boy or any big boy happy. (We know 
one big boy whose hair is gray at the temples and 
who has to wear “‘specs”’ to see, who confesses with- 
out shame he has never ceased to enjoy playing 
these children’s games and hopes he never will.) 


‘ is one travel game that comes in a 
Pirate and Traveler big box. A eaibiende game beau- 
tifully colored, giving a realistic chart of the world with 
pictures of the people and animals of each country. To play 
it, a spinner gives you your destination and you learn how to 
travel to the Orient, to India and Alaska, and the adventures 
on the way are full of thrills. Price $2.25 


- +, Another big box full of fun. A game by 
Uncle Wiggily Howard Garis, author of the Uncle Wig- 
gily bedtime stories. Delights children because they can seem 
to actually live in these favorite stories of theirs. Price $.85 


Spoof A most unique card game, about which, the story 
P goes, there is a legend connecting it with the ancient 
Incas of Peru who called a man a spoof who could not collect 
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MILTON 


certain worldly possessions. Price $1.00 
seas’ R A card game with ten varieties of play which 
“yon ae : ummMe ives the child ten games in one. Price $.85 


L h An old favorite that will never lose its popu- 
ogomacny jarity. This is the play way of spelling, and 
children of all ages delight in putting their new-found know- 
ledge to some practical use. Price $1.00 


Wi 


Bradley games are on sale at Novelty, Toy, 
Department and Stationery Stores everywhere. 
Look for the Bradley Games Counter. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Makers of the World’s Best Games Springfield, Mass. 
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An ideal Gift for the Scout 


STANLEY 


TOOL CHEST 
N° 888 


An ideal gift for the boy 


A gift that will carry Scouting into the home. Each tool of the 
dependable Stanley quality, not a tin or toy tool among them. 

Look in your equipment number of “Scouting” 
for the tools in each chest and also how you 
can make things for Mother and Dad to help 
pay for your chest. 





No. 888 is made in four different 
assortments prices ranging from $15.00 
to $35.00; from 12 to 32 Stanley Tools. 


Interesting booklet in colors showing No. 883 will be gladly sent upon request. Ask for 22L 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Conn. 


. > Chicago 
New York Seattle 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 









“A” Assortment 












“B” Assortment 
18 Tools 
$25.00 


*C” Assortment 
12 Tools 
$15.00 
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face, and the turkeys slung across his 
shoulders. Just about the time when the 
horseman drew near the lone carrier of 
the turkeys and a bunch of boys—all 
wearing three cornered hats and masks 
—were approaching from the other side, 
one of those sudden little bits of blizzards 
thought it would take some exercise. By 
the time the masqueraders had all ar- 
rived at the rendezvous, the baby blizzard 
was howling its best, and everybody ap- 
peared to every body else to be a kind of 
snow covered blur. Two figures of the 
crowd were however a little more dis- 
cernable than the others, one because he 
sat on a horse, and the other because of 
his load of turkeys. 

“Hello, Mr. Hanson, we're here on 
time”, bawled out the leader of the boys, 
but his words were no sooner uttered than 
| they were all blown to pieces and hope- 
| lessly lost in the snow storm. The horse- 
|man and the turkey man each tried to 
| say something, but both their words and 
| wild gesticulations were rendered hors 
de combat by the fury of the gale. How- 
ever, as plans had been perfected ahead, 
the actors in the realistic melodrama all 
knew their business and all fell into 
their appointed places. The bearer of 
the turkeys seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in heading towards the orphanage, 
the storm seemingly having: the effect of 
turning him townwards. 

“Poor old Bill needs help to struggle 
against this storm,” thought the leader of 
the boys, so he grabbed two of his husky 
companions and indicated to them that 
they were to get on either side of old 
Bill and help him along. He and another 
boy grabbed the turkeys. The other boys 
lined up behind, bearing the gifts which 
they had brought along. Between the 
two huskies and aided by a stout rope— 
attached one end to the horse and the 
other end ta himself—the struggling 
turkey provider mushed through the bliz- 
zard. 

Once again the thunderous knocking 
was heard on the great door of the or- 
phanage main hall and when Mr. Fred 
for a second time pulled back the bolts, 
everybody in the big place knew that the 
event of the night was at hand. 

Open flew the doors and in a burst of 
whistling blizzard, in trooped the mys- 
terious horseman of the earlier visit, horse 











and all. Behind him came the skinflint, 
|also as though he had stepped out of the 
| Scoutmaster’s story, and following came 
|the snow covered black-masked band. 
Right up to the center of the hall rode 
the horseman. 

“Greetings, merry people”, he called. 
“Right glad am I that luck so favored me. 
Favored me so that I might return to 
this merry hostelry and returning bring 
with me right good fat pluckings. Who 
am I that I should eat four turkeys or 
keep for myself so many fine presents, 
when so much good can be done and so 
much greater pleasure obtained in dis- 
tributing the favors so generously be- 
stowed upon me by the kindly fates. I 
fain would beg the host of this worthy 
place to accept of the gifts which have 
come my way, as I hope to accept of his 
hospitality. I would beg the boon of sup 
ae bite for my horse, my men, and my- 
self. 

“But first,” he commanded sternly, as 
the roped prisoner made a protesting 
struggle, “a chair into which we may tie 
this villainous old gatherer of filthy lucre, 
this crabbed custodian of ill-gotten gains.” 
The victim glared out from under his 
snow-covered cap and across the top of 
his tightly wrapped scarf. He struggled 
to get his hands free to tear the woolly 
gag from his face. 

“Old Bill sure is acting his part good,” 
said Mr. Stanley under his breath. “He 
certainly planned some stunt.” 

Ready hands grasped the villain of the 
piece and in a trice he was_ securely 
bound in a big stout chair, which was 
drawn close enough to the big fire to 
help thaw him out without making him 
uncomfortably warm. 

The horseman dismounted and, advanc- 





ing to the chair, suddenly drew from the 
am of the tied victim a roll of dollar 
ills. 

“See”, he cried, “what the generous fates 
have sent our way! These, with the kind 
permission of the gentleman in the chair, 
I will bestow as a gift to the funds of 
this worthy institution.” 

A muffled noise came from behind the 
tied scarf. 

“Silence!” said the horseman, pointing 

a wooden pistol at his captive. The noise 
suddenly stopped. 
_ “And now to continue the merrymak- 
ing”, the masked visitor cried, “my men 
will distribute the gifts to the little people, 
and for us grown-up folks the host of 
this place will provide ample fare. A 
turkey or two nicely browned will go a 
long way to make us feel as young as are 
the recipients of the dolls and locomo- 
tives. What ho! mine host, a roast, a 
roast !” 

“I have some turkeys already cooked, 
good sir,” replied the chief of staff 
of the orphanage, “and if your men will 
assist in pulling out the tables into the 
hall, I think there shall be enough bites 
and sups for all.” 

With a right good will the gentlemen 
of the three cornered hats got busy and 
after a few strenuous minutes the big 
room resembled nothing so much as one 
of the romantic old-time baronial dining 
halls. 

The horse was tethered in a corner, 
with a goodly supply of oats and hay, and 
the gentleman tethered in the chair was 
hberally supplied with a large helping of 
steaming browned turkey, stuffing, sweet 
potatoes, a large cup of hot coffee and a 
big hunk of pie. The scarf was pulled 
up from over his mouth and one hand into 
which a fork was thrust was freed. The 
pistols held in the hands cf one of the 
masked figures, and pointed chairwards, 
seemed to have the effect of stopping 
speech, but not the realistic acting, when it 
came to devouring the generous helpings 
of food. 

A gay time was being had by all, songs 
sung, stories told, and various tricks 
played, when unexpectedly in the middle 
of the merriment, up jumped the Scout- 
master Fred on the platform. “And now 
for the great unmasking!” he called aloud. 

At this very moment when the whole 
hall had been stilled into an expectant 
silence, a startling “knock! knock! knock!” 
was heard on the big door, repeated again, 
insistently and impatiently. 

Mr. Fred, curiously surprised at this 
interruption, ordered the door opened. 
Framed in the big door and contrasting 
with the darkness of the outside night, 
stood a lone, snow-covered figure. With 
cap tied on, scarf around face and over- 
coat buttoned up, he was almost an exact 
duplicate of the prisoner of the chair. 
But, strangest of all, he carried over his 
shoulders four fat plucked turkeys! 

“Well, if this don’t beat tarnation”, he 
said. “Just because I was about a minute 
late on account o’ the blizzard, you fel- 
lows wouldn’t wait for me. Instead o 
that you all come down here and have a 
grand party, leaving me walking up and 
down in the storm for most a couple o’ 
hours. Shame on you for scouts! But 
so long as everybody else is happy I 
shouldn’t be grumblin’, and here’s my 
birds anyway.” 

He strode into the room ana placed 
his birds on the platform. Walking up 
to the fireplace, through the center of the 
silent, puzzled crowd, he suddenly came on 
his duplicate sitting tied in the chair! 

“Well!” he gasped. “What? Why? Say 
who is this anyway?” 

His query broke the spell. Mr. Stanley, 
to the accompaniment of many low buzzing 
voices, stepped timorously forward to- 
wards the owner of the glaring eyes, 
and proceeded to untie him. Ropes, cap, 
and scarf removed, there sat in the big 
chair none other than old Clem Sniffkins! 
The masks all came off in a hurry, reveal- 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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YUBA TRACTOR _ 
MODEL No.!}6 STRUCTO- 
BUILDER OUTFIT $7,299 
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Which One for You This Christmas? 


Rok real sport, there’s nothing like building and running STRUCTO 
Automobiles, Trucks and Tractors! First you build ’em; then you run 
‘em. You can build a regular “speed-demon” Racing Car that will show its 
dust to anything its size. Or a large, powerful Motor Truck that will carry 
a big load; and dump it too! A classy “DeLuxe” car with a real plate glass 
wind-shield ; or a heavy-duty, high-wheel Road Tractor built for slow speed 
and hard work. And, best of all, every one of these STRUCTO TOYS is 
made just like a real machine—they all look and run just like big ones. 
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Building a STRUCTO model is the other unusual features. They are beauti- 





next best thing to building a real car, fully enameled in colors and are the kind 

truck or tractor. You bolt and screw the of toys live boys like to play with. 

parts together like a regular mechanic, Just look at these fine models. There 

learning how real machines are con- are six wonderful STRUCTO-Builder 

structed. And when you get your model Outfits to choose from and they are 

finished: Oh Boy! then comes the best shown above. Look over them now and 

fun! She'll run like a real machine; pick the one you're going to get. 

and for a good long time, too. Then for smaller boys, there are four 
TRUCTO ; Some of these models have forward dandy STRUCTO Ready-Built TOYS 
AUTO-BUILDER OUTFIT. and reverse speeds, gear shift and brake that are ready to run when taken from 
come in a box like this with every- levers, sliding-gear transmission and their boxes. These are shown at the left 
thing needed to construct the whole ‘“big-car” differential. Others have direct —No. 40, the Roadster; No. 42, the Con- 
machine, even the tools. These shaft drive with gears on the rear axle. tractor’s Truck; No. 44, the Caterpillar 
Outfits contain parts like real cars; They all have strong, powerful motors, Tractor, and No. 48, the Caterpillar 
you put them together and have a_ regular steering knuckles, artillery-type Whippet Tank. They’re all fine machines 

or solid-type wheels, steering wheel and that look and run like real ones. 


dandy car, truck or tractor. 


All Toy Stores Sell These Toys 


Look for Them in Your Favorite Store 


TELL everyone a STRUCTO Outfit is what YOU want for Christmas! Look for 
them in the Toy Department. Get your favorite model for Christmas and you'll 
have a whole year of real sport. STRUCTO TOYS are sold in Toy Departments, 
Hardware Stores and wherever good toys are found. Look for the name “STRUCTO 
TOYS” on the box so you will be sure to have the genuine and best. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you we will fill your order direct from factory upon receipt of 
price. West of aver, Colo., and in Canada, all prices are slightly higher. 





Here’s a Fine Present 


{ 7 
For Any Girl! 

Your sister—or er, some other fellow’s 
sister could make you a dandy necktie 
on this thoroughly practical hand loom. 
Beautiful fabrics can be woven in an un- 
limited variety of plain and figured de- 
signs, and in one or more colors. Silk. 
wool, cotton, linen or other yarn or 
thread can be used. It is not complicated; 
the beginner can easily understand and 
operate it. Made of metal, nicely finished 
and enameled, light in weight, yet strong 
and sturdy. Comes in two sizes: 

No. 240—(shown here) 15 in. long; 13 
in. high. Weaves fabric 8 in. wide. 
Cre ee eS F5 Po ee ee $10.00 
No. 60—12 % in. long; 13 in. high. 
Weaves fabric 4 in. wide. Price ..$5.00 


Both are complete with everything need- 
ed for operation; 5 yds. arp Thread. 









This Beautiful Book Free 
to Boys who write for it at once 


If you want to see what real Model Automobiles 
look like, send for this book. It’s a dandy; printed 
in colors, has large pages, and shows you how other 
boys have real sport with STRUCTO TOYS. Of 
course, it tells all about STRUCTO TOYS—and 
your dad will say it’s the best “Automobile catalog” 
he ever saw! Your copy is waiting for the postal 
card that will tell us where to send it. 


| MADE sy STRUCTO MFG. CO. 
SS 122 Powell Avenue Freeport, III. 























book we will send you free tells more 
about them. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


Over in London they have just had a 
Scout Rally where it is claimed 60,000 
Scouts and Wolf Cubs were assembled 
in celebration of the safe return of the 
Prince of Wales from his trip around the 
world. Think of it—talking to 60,000 
boys at one time! I want to talk to 550,- 
000 scouts and scout officials. I cannot 
bring them together, so I am taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity through the 
pages of BOYS’ LIFE to extend to 
each and all warm and hearty greet- 
ings for a merry Christmas. My, 1 wish 
I could grasp the hands of each of you. 
and say “hit the line hard” and justify 
your membership in the Boy Scouts o: 
America! Merry Christmas to you!! 





WINTER CAMPING 
I was asking the National Camp Direc- 
tor the other day what he would say to 
you fellows about 
camping if he were 
in my place and 
had a chance to talk 
to you every month 
on this page. Im- 
mediately he shot 
back. “Teli them to 
get the camping 
habit, not to camp just once a year 
but all the year round. Tell them 
to get to the woods as often as pos- 
sible and stay as long as possible. Tell 
them to camp in their own back yards 
if they can’t get any farther away. Tell 
them to camp, Camp, CAMP, that’s 
Scouting.” 








HOW CAN WE PASS THE HALF- 
MILLION MARK 

Our Report to Congress 
last December showed 403,- 
000 scouts. Next February 
we celebrate our Thirteenth 
Birthday. Let’s make thir- 
teen our lucky number 
Your scoutmaster knows 
all about the plan by which 
our boy membership can 
pass the half-million mark. 
I want you to help them. 
You can, by personally en- 
listing and training one boy 
as a Tenderfoot Scout and 
making sure that he regis- 
ters before February 8th. 
Bring him in your own 
troop or have him added 


leaders. 
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to another troop, or help to make 
up a new troop, or enroll him as a 
pioneer if he lives where it is im- 
possible to have a troop. 

The important thing is to do it 
now! I want every boy who per- 
sonally enrolls a scout in this cam- 
paign to write and tell me how he 
did it, and I will write him a per- 
sonal letter of appreciation. Let's 
see what happens. I know what can 
happen. I wonder what will happen. 
It is up to you. 


DON’T BE A QUITTER 

At the Blue Ridge Conference of 
Scout Executives the biggest and 
most important 
question discussed 
was, how’ and 
why scouts leave 
Scouting. The slo- 
gan, “Once a Scout, 
Always a Scout” 
has meant just 
what it says to a large number of the 
two million or more boys who have been 
scouts in the last twelve years. What is 
it going to mean to you? Last year two 
out of every three boys registered con- 
tinued their membership, but one out 
of every three was either graduated or 
quit. Some went forth as first-class 
sccuts, yes, some as merit-badge scouts, 
and a great many as eagle scouts. Yes, 
a large number went forth as scout citi- 
zens, if you please,—really prepared with 
the right attitude of mind for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

Others quit. Some deserted—lost sight 
of their obligation, “Once a Scout, Always 
a Scout.” Why? Many because the 
troop organization failed, others for good 
reasons, but some because they lacked 
“sand.” 

[ hope the day will soon cume wlien 
it will be the practice to ask the boy who 
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‘-HESE MEN TEN YEARS AGO WERE TENDERFOOT SCOUTS—BOYS JUST LIKE YOU 


What are you going to do as a man? Do you know? Do you care? 
Executives and Assistants at the Blue Ridge Conference, in the beautiful mountains near Asheville, N. C., nearly 
one out of every ten men who is now giving his full time on a regular salary, began as a Tenderfoot Scout ten 
years ago. All of them stuck to their school work. All of them had the sand and perseverance to do well in school. 
Most of them went through college, and are now back as leaders in Scouting. 
Our country and the world needs leaders. 
in school and live true to the scout principles, secure any kind of job they want as a leader of men. 


time for YOU to think seriously of YOUR future. YOU can make it what YOU will, if YOU keep YOURSELF 


* a transfer to another troop. 


“How did 


says he was once a_ scout, 


you quit?” “Let me see your certifi- 
cate of discharge.” “How far did you 
go?” This will reduce the number of 


bovs who are willing to quit as mere Ten- 
derfoot Scouts, and will increase the num- 
ber who will try to qualify to go out of 
the Movement with credit to themselves 
and to the Boy Scouts of America. You 
can now, if you deserve it, secure from 
your scoutmaster a certificate of service. 
when it becomes impossible for you to 
continue as an active member of the 
troop. A large number of scouts are 
carried on the troop records as asso- 
ciate members, so that they can qualify 
for the Veteran Scout rank of five 
years’ registration, or for the Ten-Year 
Veteran class, after they have finished 
their college course. Many universities 
have Scout Clubs. 

Let me urge that as far as you (the 
scout who reads this page) are concerned 
make up your mind that you will let our 
motto, “Once a Scout, Always a Scout” 
mean something real to you. If you 
must leave the troop, register as an asso- 
ciate, or go frankly to your scoutmaster 
and ask for a certificate of service or for 
If you have 
difficulty, write to me and I will help 
you to keep your record clear and credit- 
able to you and to the Movement. 





BIRTHDAY COMING 
Don’t forget to look ahead to our 
birthday. It’s only a minute, so to 
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Christmas and Febru- 


speak, between 
ary 8th, when we—the Boy Scouts of 


America—will be thirteen years old. 


Be sure your troop is ready to do its 
share in 


whatever the local council or 
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It is up to you. 


“physically strong, mentally awake and morally straight.” 


ARE 
Of the four hundred 


j. The Scout Movement needs more 
The boys who are effective as patrol leaders can, if they keep 
Now its the 


other committees in charge ask of you 
Every year this birthday of ours gets 
more and more in the public eye. We're 
growing up, you see, and everybody 
expects more of us than when we were 
in our infancy and it needs every one 
of us to make an anniversary observ- 
ance a National business. 





AND A SECRET 

You needn’t tell your scoutmaster 
this, but down at that Blue Ridge Con- 
ference we talked over 
this coming big event, 
which has to cast its 
shadow before if it is to 
be “pulled off right.” 
And we all agreed that 
this year we would con- 
centrate on letting our 
volunteer leaders, espe- 
cially our  scoutmasters 
and assistants, know that 
we appreciate the fine 
work they are doing for you, and your 
community and the Scout Movement. 
You are in on this too. Put on your 
thinking cap. Talk to the other fellows. 
See what you can do as a group and 
individually to show your scoutmaster 
that you think he is the best ever and 
you are grateful with all your heart to 
him for giving you so much of his time 
and thought and sympathy and effort. 
Where would Scouting be if it weren't 
tor the scoutmaster? Well, you and I 





know the answer to that. It simply 
wouldn’t be on the map. That being 
the case—but enough said. Think it 


out for yourself. 





SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The Scout Movement has succeeded be- 
cause boys and men think well of it. 
Why? Because the Scout Oath and Law 
have really meant something to its mem- 
bers. Another factor which has con- 
tributed is the uniform. Everybody likes 
the scout uniform. It is an essential 
part of the Scout Program. The boy 
who keeps himself clean and dresses 
properly gets more out of Scouting 
He puts more into Scouting. The 
Supply Department catalog tells you 
how to get your uniform and how to 
keep it clean. If you are in a small 
town, a mail order sent to 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
will promptly bring you anything 
you need as a scout. If you are 
in a big city, there is a local 
outfitter at your command. 





NEW YORK SCOUTS 
PARTICIPATE IN 
SAFETY WEEK 


In October last, New York 
City observed Safety Week. 
One day of this celebration 
was set aside as “Children’s 
Day” and made memorable 
by a giant parade of boys 
and girls. Among the ranks 
were about 5,000 uniformed 
scouts of Greater New 
York and vicinity. Judge 
Gary of the Safety Com- 
mittee awarded a_ gold 
medal in connection with 
this parade to Sam Levine, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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BOYS! BUILD A MASTERPIECE EVERY DAY WITH 


MECCANO 


ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


A perfect crane one day, a splendid transporter 
bridge the next, then a wondertul tower with a 
running elevator; and so you go on every day 
for a year without once repeating a model. 
You do all this with the same interchangeable 
and unbreakable parts that always fit exactly 
where you want them and never get out of 
order. ; 


REAL ENGINEERING. The reason why you 
can build such wonderful models with Meccano 
is that every part is a real engineering piece— 
pulleys, gears, strips, girders, rods, couplings 
<a all perfectly designed and accurately 
made. 


ANYWHERE BETWEEN 5 AND 70 is the cor- 


rect age to start Meccano. The youngest boy 
can begin the moment he gets his outfit home. 
A screwdriver and spanner are the only tools 
necessary, and even these are supplied. Every 
outfit is complete—there is nothing further to 
buy. 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS. A big illustrated Book 
of Instructions goes with each outfit, making 
everything perfectly clear. No study needed. 


GRAND $1250 PRIZE CONTEST. This contest 
brings golden opportunities to inventive boys. 
There are hundreds of cash and other prizes 
awarded to those who send in the best models. 
Write us for particulars or ask your dealer 
for an entry blank. 





Vertical Log Saw 


BOYS! SEND FOR THESE NEW MECCANO BOOKS 


= MECCANC PRODUCTS, telling boys all about the joys of Meccano 
model building, and how to begin. 


DICK’S VISIT TO MECCANOLAND, a fascinating story of a boy’s 


visit to the Meccano headquarters, and his experiences there, 


HOW TO MAKE A COMPLETE MECCANO RADIO RECEIVING 


SET, capable of receiving radio concerts, etc. : 


HOW TO GET THEM. 


send us their names and addresses with your own. 


Just show this page to three chums and 
Put 23 after 








your name for reference. 
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g MECCANO OUTFITS 


No. 0 builds 70 
models............ $1.50 
No. | builds 105 





Gantry Crane 


models........-.++++ F 
and up to $40.00 


SATURDAY 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price if not at 
your dealer's. 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC., 
Division B, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


In Canada: 
MECCANO, Ltd., 
11 Colburne St., 


TORONTO Rotating Crane 
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Dear Dan Beard: 
\s 


I am making a collection of the 
leaves and bark of timber trees in 
Kanawha County (where I live) 
and I would like to know if there 
is any way that leaves can be pre- 
served in their natural color. .I am 
putting them in a case with a glass 
cover over it and if necessary I can 


make it airtight. Please do what 
you can to help me out in your 
scouting section in Boys’ Life. 


Yours sincerely, 
ROY R. YATES, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


The natural coloring of leaves 
can be preserved under glass by 
painting them with a thin coating 
of wax or shellac. Old photographic 
films from which the picture has 
been removed by soaking in boiling 
water and soda (one or two table- 
spoonfuls to gallon of water) may f 
be used in place of glass if pre- 
ferred. Passepartout. 


Dear Dan Beard: 


I have been reading your “Scout- 
ing Section” for a long time and I 
want to take part in it. I am not a 
scout but would like to be one. There is a Troop 
in this town, but for certain reasons I do not want to 


join. For one thing, I can’t get my parents’ consent. 
In this condition could I be a Pioneer Scout? I 
have read the Scout Handbook several times and I 


am already qualified to be a scout. 
Please answer through your Scouting Section. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. R. D., 
Chillicothe, Tex. 

P. S. Please tell me the qualifications of a Pioneer 
Scout and what the scout fee is. 

Pioneer Scouting is for boys who are unable _ be- 
cause of remoteness from _ scout centers to affiliate 
with regular troops. If for any reason it is not advisa- 
ble or possible to join a troop already established, try 
to organize a new troop. 

Dear Dan Beard: 

I am a Boy Scout in troop 189, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Ferguson is our scoutmaster. 

The troop has planned to build 


N.. ¥. 


a shack or a cabin 





from New 
troop appointed a committee and I was elected chair- 


in some woods not far York City. The 


man. Mr. Ferguson said I could get some 
good information from you on shacks and — 


-beardé 
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Talking it over with Dan Beard 


Pioneer. Can a first class Pioneer be a seascout? I 
am enclosing self-addressed envelope so that you may 
answer promptly. 
Scout EDWARD KAIM, 

General Delivery, Wauchula, Fla 
other regularly registered 
seascout if sea- 
boy alone 


Scout or any 
standing can be a 
locality. One 


A Pioneer 
scout in good 
scouting is organized in his 
could not be a seascout. 

If you are enrolled as a Pioneer you must have an 
officially authorized examiner. He has the authority 
to pass you in your tests and report the same to the 
Pioneer Scout Division at National Headquarters. 





Dear Dan Beard: 


I am studying for a forestry merit badge and am 
having some difficulty. I have read several books 
on trees and all of them are partially incomplete. 

This is the question I want to ask you. 


Are the hard maple, soft maple and sugar maple 
three different trees? If not which two are identical? 
Then I wish you would tell me how to press 





cabins, materials, cost, etc., to build it. Hi 

I would like also for you to give me a few 
good locations near New York City for the }j 
shack and if a permit is necessary. Will} 
you answer my letter in Boys’ Life? Thanking 
you in advance, WILLIAM McGRAW, 

Our Supply Department has a booklet on | 
cabin building that will help you. | 





You should have the owner’s permission jf 
anywhere you build. If in a public park you jj 
° . i 

must have permission. I suggest you take the 


council and have 


| 
. i 
matter up with your local Hl 
Park Commis- | 


them arrange with your city 
sioner for locations of suitable sites. 


Dear Dan Beard: 
I would like to know how the Pioneer Scout 
can pass the first class test. 
I was a second class scout when I became 
a Pioneer so this will be my first test as a 


| 
| for 
: 
| 


Dear Editor:— . 
The «scouts of this town, having 
only two troops are always and only 
thinking of camping and hiking. I 
decided I would get all my patrol 
together in some way and change 
their minds. 
told all in my patrol to meet me 
at my house and be ready for a jolly 
two hours hike—after school—Tues- 
day. 
At the agreed time all prepared 


knapsack. 

i! When we were eating supper I 
told the boys I had some magazines 
| 


Patrol Leaders’ Contest 


Winner for December Patrol Leader Wayne B. Knight, Wellman, la. 


fish stories and 
From then on the bacon 


So at scout meeting I 


From then on my 


Address:— Wellman, Ia. 


(This is the last month that the Patrol 
Leaders’ Contest will appear in Boys’ Life) 








in my sack with some stories of | 
Lincoln, Washington, Daniel Boone, _ | 
Dan Beard and 7 ny other whopper 
evolutionary tales. 
sand- 
wiches disappeared with amazing ra- 
pidity and after that there was a Hi 
grand dive for my sack then they | 
began hunting stories and it wasn’t | 
until 7 o’clock that we got home. | 
The next week 3 boys subscribed | 
patrol 


Wayne B. Knight. 
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flowers for a Botany Merit Badge? 

Thanking you I am your friend, 
PAUL EVANS, 

2159 7th St., East Moline, III. 


The sugar maple is variously 
known as sugar, rock or _ hard 
maple. There is no species which 
is as technically known to foresters 
so far as I know, as soft maple. 
Possibly you may be referring to 
the white or silver maple, the wood 


of which is white and rather light 
and soft. The sugar maple is the 
Acer Saccharinum, the white maple 
Acer Dasycarpum. 
See Botany Merit 
phlet. 


Badge Pam- 


a etal A 


Dear Dan Beard: 

@% I have been reading your 
Wt section ever since it has been 
Se established and find the an- 

p swers to some of my ques- 

tions on your page. Never- 
ly theless there are a few more 


questions I would like to ask. 
Ever since I can remember I 
have been interested in chem- 
istry. What is a chemical 
engineer and what is_ his 
work? Also is there much of an opening for them at 
the present time ? 


I have also written several poems lately which are 
passably good. Is there any way I could make money 
out of these through Boys’ Life or other boys’ 
magazines ? 

Sincerely yours, 
Scout PHILIP CRUMP, 
Lakeport, Calif. 


A chemical engineer has charge of the chemical 
processes in manufacture of articles. He tests articles, 
experiments with stock, and plans the use of them. There 
are good openings. 

Selling poems is not an easy performance. How- 
ever, if you are really sure that yours are worth pub- 
lishing send them to Boys’ Life, St. Nicholas, Youth’s 
Companion, or some newspaper which prints a Boy’s 
and Girl’s Column, but don’t expect to get much money 
even if the verse is accepted. 








Dear Dan Beard: 


Please let me know if it is unlawful to hold an 
American Eagle under captivity. Also if it is 
) unlawful to kill chicken hawks. Do you know 
1 of any museums or zoos that would: like an 
i) eagle, as I am able to get one. 

Yours very truly, 


NEPHI EDWARDS, 
Panaca, Nevada. 


Write, to your State Game Warden, or State 
Game Commission. 





In many states all the hawks are protected, 
except Cooper’s Hawk, Sharpskinned Hawk, 
Duck Hawk and Goshawk. 


In regard to the living eagle, write to some 


the hik ust before we left I for it. 1 
slieped deve =. of Boys’ Life began to increase in scout knowledge i of the zoos, as the New York Zoological Park, 
and my scout handbook in my _ and receive prizes. a tees i Bronx Park, New York City; Cincinnati Zo- 

cou | 
| 
| 


|} ological Garden, Cincinnati, Ohio; Philadel- 
||| phia Zoological Park, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
ington Zoological Park, Rock Creek Park, 





Washington, D. C. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Paul G. Bell of Stronghurst, Illinois, “rang the bell” this time with his idea— 
published above—which takes this month’s Eisner Contest prize. His Diary 
shows that “strong” doesn’t belong altogether to “Stronghurst”, but that a large per- 
centage of it goes into the make-up of the 


riICIAL DO Y S ~_UIU i U N ix ORM 
Manufactured by the 
Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters. 








NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 





SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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ERECTOR | 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 


SUPPOSE every boy in America has heard of Erec- 
tor, the wonderful construction toy. Hereis a 
toy that you fellows will never get tired of because you 
can build some new model every day, or have some 
new fun with Erector. You can put together won- 
derful skyscrapers, bridges, saw mills, revolving 
lighthouses, mechanical cranes and all sorts of 
other things. Hundreds of models areillustrated in 
the dandy instruction book that is packed with 
each set, but you don’t have to stick to the models 
in the book, you can originate other models of your 
own and duplicate any engineering feat that you 
have ever seen. 

The picture above shows the No. 4 Erector Set. 
These sets cost only $5.00 and have a sturdy electric 
motor to furnish power for machinery models or to 
work draw bridges and other things. You are sure 
to be delighted with Erector because it is a genuine 
construction toy, the only construction toy with 
real square girders. All the necessary parts are sub- 
stantial and very strong. Itisa big, sturdy toy that 
will stand all kinds of use. There are sets from $1 
to ae Don’t fail to put Erector on your Christ- 
mas list. 


to $15. 





All kinds of Engineer- 
ing Sets, Prices from $1 
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AST month I told you fellows how 
I used to fuss around with all 
kinds of experiments myself, be- 
cause no one made the kind of 
toys that I wanted. That was why 
I decided that I would devote my 
life to making real toys for real 
boys, the kind of toys that I wanted 
‘when I was a boy. The artist who 
drew these wonderful pictures to 
illustrate this advertisement shows 
you some of the things you can do 
with Gilbert Toys, but there are 
only a few pictures and there are 
dozens of other Gilbert Toys just as 
interesting as the ones illustrated 
here. No matter what your hobby 
is or what you think is the best fun, 
there is a Gilbert Toy for you. 


I could not possibly tell you about 
all of these toys in the space of this 
advertisement so that is why I want 
you to send for the Annual Year 
Book which is not only chock full 
of dandy articles to interest you, 
articles on wireless, sports, engineer- 


Be a magician with 
Mysto Magic_ Sets, 
prices from $1.00 to $10. 
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Ww and lots of other things, but it 
ll 9; complete catalog of Gilbert 


of S, too. 
y (Gilbert Engineering 
y Institute 


dd |wANT to tell you again about the 
















io |=: (Gilbert Engineering Institute for 
to which I started. Whenever 
vs buy a Gilbert Toy you get a 
lo , packed right in the toy you 
‘ey, which entitles you to a certifi- 
re fe of membership. This makes 
AS a full fledged member of the 
dd hert Institute and entitles you to 
y handsome rewards, degrees, di- 
an, bmas and honors. Remember 

t you can be a member of this 

titute just as soon as you buy a 
it Bert Toy. The highest honor of 
- Institute is a Gilbert Master 
at ineer. If you win this honor 
il are presented with a handsome 
| joma, a gold fraternity pin and a 
1, nal recommendation from the 


bert Engineering Institute signed 
me which will be a wonderful 
p to get you a position when you 
ready to go out into the world. 


itis the best fun you ever knew 
earn these degrees and honors. 
is just like being in college only 
difference is that this is not 









Big Binery and 
Whee&iModels with 
Erectq@nior, Prices 
from $10. 








$1.00 to $35. 





1922 





every boy 


work, but the best fun you ever had - 


Every boy needs a Car- 
pentry Set, Prices from 





in your life. 


All of my toys are made with the 
idea that boys like to accomplish 
something definite. If you are a 
Gilbert Toy boy you can be a real 
leader and make all the other fellows 
in your crowd look up to you. No 
matter what you are particularly 
interested in, there is a Gilbert Toy 
to develop your interest. Think 
what it will mean to you to be a 
part of the huge army of boys who 
are members of the Gilbert Institute 
and who are playing with Gilbert 
Toys in every town and village from 
Maine to California. 


I suppose if all you boys were col- 
lected in one crowd you would look 
like an army. But you are an army 
of boys organized forfun. I tell you 
I am mighty proud to have been 
able to give so much fun to so many 
thousands and thousands of boys 
and I shall be proud to have you 
among the number. Don’t fail to 
send for the Annual Year Book that 
is described in the corner of this 
page. Don’t wait another minute— 
do it right now as soon as you finish 
reading the advertisement. 


AC 


President. 









Chemistry 
Sets show 
you how to 
become a 
chemist, 
Prices from 
$1 to $10. 
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Be an electrician with 
Electrical Sets, Prices 
from $1 to $2.50. 















The Gilbert Annual Year Book 
for 1923 


OYS, this new book isa wonder. Just look at some of 

B features! Famous Engineers and their iadoagnem ae 
tericus Card Tricks, World Famous Champions in the’ Field 
of Sports, : How to Broad a by Edward Farrell, trainer of 
the World’s record holder, Chemistry Experiments, Vacuum 
Tubes and Circuits. Complete Catalog of Gilbert Toys—all 
in one wonderful book. A k every boy should have. Don’t 
wait another minute. Send us 10c today. 


THE A. C. GILBERT 
128 Blatchley Ave., en Haven, Conn. 





THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
128 Blatchley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me The Gilbert Annual Year Book for 
1923 for which I enclose 10c. : 
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A Real Christmas 
A Remington Rifle 


F COURSE it isn’t fair to hint too strong— but sup- 
pose Dad and Mother should happen to overhear you 
talking Remington with your chum. The fun you will 
have tramping the woods, smashing bulls-eyes, gaining 
self-control, living up to the ownership of a genuine 
Remington .22 Rifle. 
And when they do take the hint, what a Christmas this 
will be! 
* aa * 
The New Model 24 Remington Auto-loading Rifle — 
chambered for the regular .22 short cartridges—and Model 
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| Think and Grin i 











Merry Christmas and a full stocking, 


boys! Of course regular scouts never 
want to just lie around waiting for the 
good old Scout Santa Claus to come fill 
their stockings—no siree! They just look 
on the month of December as being one 
long string of stockings, each one of the 
thirty-one days being a big stocking to 
be filled full of good turns. 

But say, who is this old sport coming 
along disguised as Santa Claus? Why, if 
it isn’t that lazy old nuisance Old Five 
Minutes! Nothing doing. Spare him— 
just because it is Christmas time—for 
about a minute and a half. Then chase 
him right out into next year. 


Winners of the December Think and Grin 
Contest 


Scout Teodoro Moscoso, Porto Rico; 
Cameron Carlisle, Pennsylvania; L. D. 
Cowen, Alabama; Ralph Nienaber, Mis- 
souri; G. J. Elbrach, Missouri; Scout 
Thaddeus Rudinski, New York; Laurence 
a New York; Raymond Blanchard, 

inois. 





adel 





Waiter (ordinary coach): Boss, we can’t 
serve your order of fried eggs. The 
road is so rough through here that every 
time the cook puts your eggs in the pan 





12 Remington Slide Action Repeating Rifle— chambered 
for .22 short, long and long rifle cartridges—are the favor- | 
ite small calibre rifles of the best sportsmen and the finest | 
shots in the world. Light weight, beautifully balanced, safe. | 


Solid Breech—completely enclosed; Hammerless—no chance to 
catch hammer in clothes, fences or twigs; Take-down—no tools 
needed; Safety Devices— impossible to pull the trigger or fire the 
rifle when the safety is on. 


Send for Model 24 and Model 12 Folders 


Remington, 















Made in America and sold throughout the world. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Established 1816 
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Be sure to shoot Remington Cartridges. They 
work perfectly in Remington Rifles and youcan 
- them anywhere. The .22 Remington Short 

mokeless Greased Cartridges are best for 
Model 24, and the New Remington Palmas for 
the Model 12. 
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they get scrambled. 
Same Doubt About This. 


Old Lady to Boy Scout: So you do a good 
turn every day? 

Tenderfoot: Yes, ma’am. Yesterday I 
visited my aunt in the country and she 
was very glad. Today I came back home 
and she was very glad again. 


A Real Test 





Fritz: I’ve just been reading that the avia- 
tors to-day can do anything a bird can 
do. Yes, sir, they’ve got it down so pat 
that there isn’t a bird alive that has 
anything on them. 

Fitz: Zatso? Well, when you see an 
aviator fast asleep hanging on to a 
branch of a tree with one foot, then I’ll 
take a look. 


A Back Answer 





A Scoutmaster was giving lessons on the 
points of the compass and he asked a 
new tenderfoot this questior. : 

“If I turn to the east and look at the ris- 
ing sun, what is behind me.” 

Tenderfoot: “Yer shadder.” 


(Looxé AS THOUGH 
EVERYTHING END$— 





IN SMOKE, ..., 





Would you “Bell’’-ieve It? 


Have you heard the story of the 


Smith: 
bell ? 

Green: No. 

Smith: Surprised at that, because it’s often 
been tolled! 

Black: I say, Greene, do you know that 
if you shut your eyes, turn round three 
times, and then jump, you will fing 
you are in Europe? 

Greene: What utter rot! 

Black: Try it and see 
there, that’s right! 
U R in Europe. 


for yourself— 
Now you will see 


Usual 








“Yes,” exclaimed the self-made man, sing- 
ing his own praises lustily, “I began life 
as a barefooted boy.” 

“And I wasn’t born with boots on either,” 
came a remark from a member of the 
audience. 


No Longer ‘Down in the Mouth’ 


Teacher: Dick, why were you absent, yes- 
terday ? 

Dick: Because I had a toothache. 

Teacher (sympathetically): Does it still 
ache ? 

Dick: I dunno. 

Teacher: Yow don’t know? (her suspicion 
growing) 

Dick: Why, no, I left it at the dentist’s. 


Raising Turnips 





Jim (holder of Gardening Badge): I say, 
Joe, I’m thinking of raising turnips next 
year. What’s the best way ? 

Joe (making a sudden departure): Take 
hold of the tops and lift! 


An Example 


A teacher giving a lecture on the rhinoc- 
eros found his class not giving him all 
the attention *it should. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “if you want to 
realize a true hideous picture of this 


animal you must keep your eyes fixed on 
me. 


It Will be Long Enough Before: He Gets 
Another. 





At a Summer Camp. 

Scout Executive: I’m afraid that cot 
isn’t long enough for you. 

First Class Scout: Don’t worry, I’ll add 
two more feet to it when I get in. 


December 
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“I ELL, Cave Scout, what's the big 
idea today?” 

Hello boys! Come right in! Come 
right in! You're as welcome as buckwheat 
cakes with syrup and sausage! 

“What were you thinking about so hard 
when we came crawling in?” 

Oh, a friend of mine went duck-hunting 
a few days ago. He put out his decoys 
on a certain point on an island, rigged up a 
blind and waited, but no ducks appeared. 
Then he noticed a big bunch of ducks 
circling over a little inland lake. So he 
rowed ashore and hiked across country 
to the place. But when he got there no 
ducks were in sight. Then he looked back 
at the island he had left and the ducks 
were going past in a steady procession. 
So back to the island he went but before 
he got there the ducks had moved on. 
He fooled around a whole day always 
missing the ducks. In the evening he re- 
alized that if he had picked out some one 
place and stuck to it he would almost 
certainly have had good shooting at some 
time during the day. 

“Jiminy!” he said “a fellow ought to 
know as much about the ducks on the 
morning of his hunt as he does at night, 
then he’d be all right.” 

Now an old experienced hunter does 
know almost as much about the ducks in 
the morning as he does at night. He can 
outguess them part of the time anyway. 
And let me tell you something—any time 
you outguess and outmanoeuvre a bunch 
of wise old mallard ducks you have 
achieved something! 

I was just thinking that most of us boys 
are about as green in the game of life as 
this friend of mine was on his duck hunt, 
although some of us seem to think we 
know as much about it as our older and 
more experienced friends who have been 
playing the game for years. 

What a lot of mistakes we could avoid 
if we only could know as much in the 
morning of our lives as we will when 
we come to the evening! 

And yet, I guess we wouldn’t care to 
know everything. My friend, the duck 
hunter, tells me that the greatest fascina- 
tion of the sport is its uncertainty. Even 
the wisest and most experienced hunters 
get fooled sometimes. 

We like to meet the unexpected in our 
lives—to face new problems and work out 
new answers. 3ut I guess life plays 
enough tricks on most of us to keep things 
interesting—so many, in fact, that we can 
feel sure of getting our share even though 
we may follow the advice of some of these 
older and wiser fellows who have been 


-breaking trail ahead of us for years. 


I know if any of us were going duck- 
hunting we would not scorn the sug- 
gestions of some of the best duck hunters 
we know. And so, since all of us are 
going living we ought not to refuse to 
listen to the advice of some older fellows 
who have made a success of it. 


HAT’S what I had in mind when I 

went to a dozen men lately—men who 
are clean and strong and respected—and 
asked them what they would change in 
their boyhood if they could live it over 
again, 

How do you suppose they answered 
my question? Almost every one said he 
would take greater advantage of the 
opportunities in his own home. 


“‘What opportunities, Cave Scout?” 








= — 


Opportunities to read good books, to 
learn the difference between right and 
wrong, to establish habits of cleanliness, 
industry and thrift, to be helpful and con- 
siderate to father and mother and to show 
them more appreciation for the many sac- 
rifices they make for their boys. 

I don’t believe most of us boys realize 
or appreciate the advantages we can find 
in our own homes. Of course we are all 
familiar with the life of Lincoln. We 
know how he laid the foundation for his 
brilliant mental development by earnest 
study of a few good books. There is 
hardly a boy in the Cave today who can- 
not find in his own home not only the 
books Lincoln studied but dozens more. 
Lincoln’s opportunities for self-improve- 
ment were slim indeed as compared with 
those of most of us fellows here today. 
But Lincoln meant business and made good 
use of what he had. 

And these dozen men I talked to all 
agreed that if they had another chance 
to be boys they would be much more help- 
ful, and thoughtful, and kind and obedi- 
ent to their Dads and Mothers. I guess 
these men must have been about average 
lively boys when they were of scout age. 
They probably didn’t like to do chores any 
too well, and felt that mother was some- 
times too particular about tracking mud on 
the. kitchen floor, and that Dad was a 
little too severe when he made them stay 
in after ten o'clock at night when other 
boys in the neighborhood were tearing 
around playing “run-sheep-run.” These 
men told me also that one of the greatest 
satisfactions a man can have is the knowl- 
edge that he played square with Dad and 
Mother when he was a boy. 

They also agree to a man that home is 
a mighty good place for a boy to spend 
his evenings. Of course they think it is 
all right to go to a really good movie, or 
a scout meeting or a party, but they think 
a boy ought not to want to spend every 
evening away from home. They think a 
boy should find something so interesting to 
do at home that he would rather be there 
than any place else. One of them said 
something about radio and another men- 
tioned stamps. They feel pretty sure that 
the boy who finds something interesting 
and instructive to do at home is going to 
grow into a much more successful and a 
much better man than the boy who wastes 
his evenings fooling around the streets. 

_ Christmas is a dandy time to start. It 
is the greatest “home” day in the whole 
year. It is a sad thing to be away from 
home on Christmas. And when a boy 
really takes advantage of the many splen- 
did things his home offers he soon finds 


that it is a sad thing to be away from | 


home at any other time. ° 

These dozen honest men who have given 
me tips on how to live a boyhood tell me 
that boyhood ends all too soon. Oh yes, I 
know we are all anxious to get out into 
the world and do big things. But boy- 
hood days are precious—they are limited 
in number—and not one should be spent 
in such a way that later it will be a cause 
for regret. 

How about it? Does this advice, com- 
ing to us in the morning of life, seem 
sound ? 

“Does to me, old-timer !” 

All right then. Let’s use it as a sen- 
sible scout always does. 

Merry Christmas! 

The Cave Scout. 
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ey are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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If you play basketball 
—here’s your shoe! 


ASKETBALL play- 

ers and coaches, all 
over the country, are en- 
thusiastic over the special 
Keds basketball shoe. 


They like its thick cush- 
ion sole, full of life and 
spring, which grips the 
smoothest floor and pre- 
vents slipping; its snug 
lace-to-the-toe pattern; 
its stout reinforced can- 
vas upper. 


There are styles of Keds 
suitable for every possible 
need—for handball, ap- 
paratus work, volley ball, 
indoor track and baseball 
—whatever the need, you 


can get a pair of Keds to 
fill it. 


Why it will pay you to 
insist on Keds 


Every Keds sole is a special 
compound of tough, springy 
rubber—every Keds upper is 
of fine tested canvas—white 
or colored. 


Keds wear longer because 
they are strong all over. 


Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany—the oldest and largest 
rubber organization in the 
world. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real 
Keds. 

Your dealer carries Keds, 
or will get them for you. Ask 
him to show you Keds today! 


Booklet, ‘‘Basketball,’’ sent free ifyouwrite 
to Dept. B-9, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated and are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every 
pair. It is your guarantee of quality and value. 
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UST think what fun you could 
J have with an Elto Light Twin, run- 
ning ’er all canal going wher- 
ever you want to, speeding past other 
boats! Power enough so dad, mother 
and the rest can go along. Picnic out- 
ings, fishing trips, fun al! summer long. 


Practice Running it 
During the Winter 


Get dad to get you an Elto for Christ- 
mas. Practice running it in the base- 
ment in a barrel of water, during the 
winter. Learn the adjustments, know 
it from A to Z so you can run it like 
a veteran the first time you take it 
out. Elto Light Twin — that’s the 
motor you want! Ole Evinrude’s 
latest motor, the one that wins all 
the races, the mo- 
tor people every- 
where are talking 
about. 
























The Elto is light, pow- 
erful, simple, durable. 
Attaches quickly to any 
rowboat. Easy to oper- 
ate. Costs little to run. 
Has many new feat- 
ures. It’s a beauty—the 
P “silvery motor’, apres- 

* entany boy may justly 
S be proud of! 


Write for name of 
Eltodealer near you, 
then take dad to see 
the Elto. Catalog 
free. Write ustoday. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR Co. 


Dept. 15 Mfrs. nore Bldg. 
Milwaukee. 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Fg A bgek « on Openers « a | 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure 

cured myself after stamme! * x p 
138 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St., Indianapuns, 








Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Neder 
CYCLOMETER 


Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Negisters up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., ta.iisrd* Coon. 














To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby _into a profit- 
able occupation. If you like to 


draw, become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at 4 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method a teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 
per week. 














Write for Free Chart 
To test your ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL = °Ch.Neianct' Shs 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Four Hour Day 
O PEOPLE 


nature of the sides and contents of the vol- 
cano. 


It is believed that this side door will 
make it possible to 





in the world 
use the tele- 
phone as we do 
in America 
Now that it is 
possible to talk 
across the en- 
tire width of 
the United 
States many 
thousands’ of 
people think no 
more of calling 
up a friend on 
the opposite 
coast than they 
do of talking 
across town. 
Every day the 
transcontinental 





determine what 
changes of tempera- 
ture have taken 
place with the pass- 
ing of time and 
other secrets of the 


inner workings of 
these _ mysterious 
mountains. 


How Bees ‘‘Talk’’ 
ww a bee 
discovers a 


quantity of sugar 
or other material 
for making honey 
it quickly spreads 
the news, and in 
a short time the 
place will be 





wires are busy 
and there are 


This is seventeen-y 
par- -ol 
often many F 


the elder son of Sir 


over-run with its 
friends. An in- 
teresting experi- 


d Adrian Beecham, 
Thomas Beecham 


poem waiting who has completed the score for the ment has been 
on lage is operatic _bresentation of “The Merchant made by placing 
reralaven ce Wher of Venice”. The opera is soon to be sugar at some 
i enta produced in London, under the direction distance from 
telephone has of Sir Frank Benson a bee hive. Only 
had a curious a few minutes 


result in creating a four-hour business day 
for the entire country. There is about this 
difference in time between the two coasts: 
When the stock exchange opens in New 
York at ten o'clock in the morning it is 
four hours earlier in San Francisco. 
When the exchange closes in New York 
at three o'clock, it is only eleven o'clock in 
California. There are therefore only about 
three or four hours every day when the 
business men in all the cities of the country 
are at their desks and they can get one an- 
other on the phone. This four-hour day is 
a very busy one. While there are already 
three transcontinental telephone lines others 
can be built up by connecting cities which 
are not on the direct route between the 
east and western coasts. Even with all 
these wires you may have to wait all day at 
times to get a trancontinental connectio:1. 


Iceberg Runners 


HE vigilant fleet of the Coast Guard 

has been very busy this year running 
down icebergs. It is largely the result of 
their work that life has been made so safe 
at sea from this danger. The great fields 
of ice break away from the polar regions 
and float at a speed varying from one third 
to nearly one mile an hour. They will fre- 
quently float for 2,000 miles before being 
broken up so that they are no longer 
dangerous. Many of them sail slowly 
down the eastern coast of 
North America until they 
reach the Gulf Stream, 
when they are slowly melted 
up or carried out of the 
ships’ lanes. The coast 
guard boats venture far 
north in search of the ice- 
bergs and by the aid of the 
radio inform shipping of the 
position of these dangers. 
This year the vessels saved 
from this danger represent 
a wealth of $15,000,000 and 
several thousand lives. 


Side Door to a Volcano 


HE story of the man 

with a side door to his 
stomach, which — enabled 
physicians to watch the pro- 
cess of digestion, is of 
course familiar. Plans are 
now under way to drill into 
the side of an active volcano 
in Hawaii to study its actual 
operation. Borings are to 
be made in the sulphur 
which forms its sides at 
several places in the bottom 
of the crater. In this way The 
it will be possible to mea- 
sure the exact heat of the 
volcano, discover the quan- 
tity of steam at different 
levels and the mineral 





after the first bee made the discov- 
ery the sugar would be covered 
with bees all proverbially busy. 


Tests were made by painting the bees with A 
a touch of red or yellow paint, It was found 
that few of the bees so marked returned, 
but that it was an entirely new swarm of by 
the The cage 
the aluminum, with mica windows at 


bees which 
sweet. 


C appeared to carry off 
When the bees were studied at 


hives it was found that the bee first re- the ends and sides. 
turning from the sugar dish acted very 
making curious motions, which 
seemed to be observed by its friends, who the cage 
quickly deserted it and started off for the 


strangely, 


sugar dish in a bee line. 
Tree Spraying By Airplane 


LOT of work is involved in spray- 
ing a tree to kill the insects and bugs 
it. Each branch must be 
showered in turn, and when there are 
acres to be treated days must be spent in 
usually ar- 
senic lead powder, is put in a sifting device 
on an airplane and by flying from twenty 
to twenty-five feet above the tops of the 
The 
powerful air currents stirred up by the 
propellers serve to carry the powder to 


uliieh prey upon it. 


the work. Now the poison, 


trees the work is done in a twinkling. 


every part of the trees. 
Future Light Houses 


HE great stone towers which support 


may soon be merely a memory. It is found 
that a much smaller lighthouse will serve 
as well. The great advance in developing 
powerful lights cheaply is working a revo- 
lution in the system. And instead of hav- 
ing lightkeepers and their families live in 
these lonely stations the new lighthouses 
work automatically without attendants. It 
is only necessary to visit them once a year 
or so to replenish their fuel. Some of 
these lights turn themselves on at night 
and out again in the morning without any 
human hand touching them. These new 
lighthouses are standardized and manu- 
factured by the hundred. In case a light 
is needed at any point they can be rushed 











special cage for the carrying 
of birds and mice by rescue parties 
in mines has just been completed 
E nglish mining engineers. 
is air tight, and made of 


When rescue 
parties, at work in the mines, 
wish to test the air, the door of 
is opened to admit the 
surrounding atmosphere. The 
slightest trace of carbon monoxide 
makes the bird or mouse insensi- 
ble. Oxygen is stored in a small 
cylinder on the outside of the 
cage, and the release of a small 
valve sends a sufficient supply in- 
side the cage and the inmate is 
thus revived. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made to prove the 
encthinns of this plan, and in all 
instances have proved successful 
so that the British Bureau of 
Mines has passed on the device. In 
all cases, the birds, usually ca- 
naries, have done their heroic work 
and have not died. The y are being 
specially bred so as to secure the 
best species 


the powerful lights guarding our coasts 


to the danger point and set 
up in a few hours whereas 
the old lights sometimes re- 


ed quired years to build 


The Airplane Detective 


NE of the most im- 
portant services of the 

air police of New York is to 
detect the vessels in the har- 
bor which are guilty of 
throwing oif on the water. 
There is a strict law against 
the practise because the oil 
may catch fire and do great 
damage. It is very difficult 
to trace the oil thus thrown 
overboard when seen from 
the deck of a ship off the 
land. In looking directly 
down from an airplane, how- 
ever, the oil can be seen very 
clearly. Now, when oil is 
thrown on the water it 
spreads out very slowly in 
the form of a triangle. The 











Mastodon of prehistoric times. 


was found buried in Temple Hill, Orange County, and 
was mounted and placed on exhibition in the State 
Museum at the New York State University at Albany. 


This specimen 


apex of this triangle indi- 
cates the place where the 
oil was first thrown away 
and therefore points to the 
vessel or the dock where 
the offense occurred. The 
airplane detective is an 
enemy of all such offenders. 
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Plum Pudding 
(Concluded from Page 19) 

















“Well, bless my heart!” exclaimed his 
father. “Where did you get that?” 

“We made it!” 

Herbert strode forward and his left) 
foot came down on the piece of suet. . His 
right foot went toward the ceiling. 

“O Herbert!” cried his mother. 

“Hold it!” shouted Beals and Warren. 

Herbert was doing his best. With both 
hands he was clutching the dish as if 
some one were trying to pull it from him. 
, The pudding was rapidly sliding fo the 
and the cranberry sauce was only a thin left. His right leg seemed unable to come 
layer of juice in the bottom of the dish, down. Underneath the chair Caesar was 
and the pies had lost their symmetry, Mrs. having his Merry Christmas. 

Granville brought in the canned plum Then a quick wrench—a twist—and 
pudding—a little bit of a thing—and set Herbert landed on his right knee,. and 
it in the middle of the table. the pudding—good for you, Herbert !— 


delight or with the cold, the Gran- 
villes sat down at table. Conversation 
was bright and animated. Mr. Granville 
was witty, and his wife was just enough 
excited to bring it forth. Beatrice was 
plump and pretty, and her cheeks were 
like roses. But the three boys were un- 
usually quiet somehow; their chief mode 
of conversation among themselves seemed 
to consist of winks and an occasional and 
an apparently meaningless word. 

When the turkey was a mere skeleton, 


“Looks pretty small,” Beals ventured remained on the dish! 
Oe 1, Beals.” his fatt dvised “Say, that certainly was close!” ex- 
a & Work, Beam, Sis lamer Gores claimed Mr. Granville. “What did you 
him. slip on ” 


“Well,” said Beals, “I don’t think I'll 
have any.” 

“Nor I,” said Herbert. 

“Nor I,” echoed Warren. 

Mrs. Granville regarded them without 
comprehending. “But’”—she began. 

“Just a moment, ma,” said Herbert, 
and, rising, he went to the kitchen. 

It may have been chance, or it may 
have been something else, that caused 
Caesar, who was beneath the sideboard, to 
issue forth with that little piece of suet 
in his mouth. No one saw him drop it 
right there in the doorway and _ then 
quietly take his place beneath a chair. 

A few moments later Herbert appeared 


“That piece of suet,” said Warren. 
“Sneaking cat brought it in, I guess— 
maybe on purpose.” 

While Mr. Granville applied the sauce 
and then toviched a match to it Herbert 
told the story. 

“Well, I declare!” cried his mother 
when he had finished. “I do declare!” 

Herbert and Warren were grinning at 
the little pudding, which in shame perhaps 
beside so huge and lordly a relative looked 
as if it wanted to crawl back into its can. 

Beals had slipped into the kitchen to 
get a knife. There was a sharp, metallic 
click. He opened the door of the pantry. 










in the doorway. In both hands he held a 
huge platter bearing Grandmother Gran- 
ville’s famous ‘plum pudding. 

“Oh!” cried his mother and Beatrice 
in one voice. 









Kansas; 


Byron D. Fisher, Canton, 
Merrill 


Dinselbacher, New York City; 
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I first learned of the BOYS’ LIFE 
when I was just beginning to take an 
interest in papers and magazines. Along 
about that time my brother started to take 
the BOYS’ LIFE; and I didn’t take much 
notice at first but after a while I had a 
chance to look at one while I was taking 
one from my father’s chair to my brother. 
After that I would always wait my chance 
to get a hold of the magazine when no 
one was looking at it (which was not 
very often). When the folks sent my 
brother away to school I begged and 
pleaded to them to subscribe to it but they 
kept putting me off until the next Christ- 
mas morning, when I found a letter saying 
that I was to receive the BOY’S LIFE 
for one whole year and that it was my 
present from the rest of the family. I 


Rules of 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the fol- 
lowing questions: a. How you first heard of 
BOYS’ LIFE? b. What made you, your par- 
ents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did 
you earn the subscription price yourself, and 
if so, how? You need not have earned your 
own money, but if you did, tell how. d. How 
would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE 
eighteen years of age may compete. 


3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only. 








under 


You couldn’t fool him twice—that is not 
in the same way. 





hy-I-Subscribe 
Winner—Henry A. Orme, Nephi, Utah, Age 15. 
Honorable mention is made or the letters of:— 
Blackman McRae, 
M. Umstead, Pottstown, Pa.; 


McNeill, Los Angeles, California; Richard Tresinutto, Fayette City, Pa.; William 
J. Levitt, New York City; Richard Seller, Boise, Idaho; Fuller Coffin, Uniontown, Pa. 


the Contest 


“O ma; we’ve caught a mouse!” he called. 


Caesar, under the chair, sullen and 
disdainful, merely twitched his whiskers. 


i Comtent 


John 


Okalona, Miss.; 
Connie 








wondered who sent the rest of the pres- 
ents for I wondered how a boy would have 
time to play with other boys. My dad 
said that if I would let him look at 
the magazine that he would pay the sub- 
scription price but he don’t have to worry 
about the money now, because I deliver 
papers and pay for it myself. He still 
reads it too. 


If a boy wants good stories that seem and His Orchestra, 
just as if you were living them when] huescn Inston 
ments, often sell 
to a million each. 


you read them, take BOYS’ LIFE, and 
DAN BEARD’S pages are wonderful, 
also his story “The Black Wolf Pack” 
is so interesting that I wish that every 
day was the 28th of the month, for that 
is the day it usually gets here. 

Henry A. Orme. | 
| 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 
5. The name, address 


author, and if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 
of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest,” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judges of the letters submitted, and 
any letter, whether prize winning or not, is 
to be available for publication. 
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75%! all 


phonograph records 
are played with 


Buescher Instru- 
ments. 





Victor Records by 






and age of the | 


“Some 
present 
from Dad” 


What a wonderful 
thing it will be for any 
boy whose Dad makes 
it possible for him to 
take his first lesson on 
Christmas Day on his 
very own 


BUESCHER 
True - Tone 
Saxophone 


Of all musical instruments, this 
is a boy’s instrument. It is the 
one that just fits a boy, to which 
he takes naturally and which he 
easily masters. 





; 





It is the easiest of all wind in- 
struments to play, yet one of the 
most beautiful. You can learn 
the scale in an hour’s practice, 
and in a few weeks be playing popular 
airs. 


Join a Band or Orchestra. If you like, you can 
: join a band or orchestra in 90 days, or get up a 
4 ‘ neighborhood Jazz Band of your own and have a lot 
. y of fun, besides earning a nice income. Nothing can 
take the place of a Saxophone for home entertainment, church, 
lodge or school. In big demand for orchestra dance music. 


DOESCHE: 





Band and Orchestral Instruments 
$500 to $1000 weekly for two hours a day is not 
uncommon for musicians of ability to earn. Buescher 
Musical Instruments have helped make famous Paul 
Whiteman, Tom Brown, Joseph C. Smith (Brunswick 
Records), Vincent Lopez, Clyde C. Doerr, Bennie Krue- 
ger, (Brunswick Records), Ben Selvin, Dan Russo, 
(Brunswick Records), Paul L. Specht, Donald Clark, 
Art Hickman, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes, Henry Santrey, 
Carl Fenton, (Brunswick Records), Gene Rodemich 
(Brunswick Records), and thousands of others. Your 
boy might develop equal ability. You may have equal 
talent and enjoy the most pleasant of vocations. 


Free Trial—Easy payments 

We make it easy for your father or mother to get you 
a Buescher True-Tone Saxophone or other musical in- 
strument for Christmas. They may order any Buescher 
instrument without paying in advance, and try it six days 
in your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satis- 
fied, pay for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete cata- 
log will be mailed free. 


Free Saxophone Book 


After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, string instruments are 
almost entirely displaced by Saxoph in all nationally 
popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book tells which 
Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts, and many other 
things you would like to know. 

Just sign your name and address in the corner on the right, 
tear off and mail and a copy will be sent you at once. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers ‘of Everything in Band 
and Orchestra Instruments 
1337 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


popular 


Paul Whiteman 


Paul Whiteman 





Gene Rodemich 





Director of Gene 
Rodemich’s Orches- 
tra. Hear them in 
Urunswick Records 
(for dancing), play- 
ing Buescher In- 
struments. 





Bennie Krueger 
Director Bennie 
Krueger and His 
Brunswick Orches- 
tra. Brunswick Rec- 
ords. Hear their 
Buescher Instru- 
ments on your 
phonograph. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1337 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument 
checked below. 
iced Saxophone...... Cornet........Trombone........ Trumpet 


(Mention any other instrument interested in) 






The Buescher-Grand Cornet is, exceptional- 
ly easy to blow, yet possesses a tone of 
wonderful volume. With a  Buescher- 
Grand, you own an instrument similar 
to that with which the greatest cornetists 


of America have made their reputations. Name 


Street Address. 
Town State 











Coupon /or Free Book 
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SUGGESTIONS THAT HAVE AN APPEAL FOR EVERY SCOUT 


THINGS HE’D LIKE TO OWN; ALSO GIFTS FOR OTHERS. 


Fine for skating or coasting,—school, dress wear 
or scouting. Big comfortable garment, proof against 
any weather. All wool Melton; khaki color. 
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Have You A Mackinaw? 
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Fine Stockings—These 


Pure wool, olive drab yarn; reinforced toe and 
heel ; turn down below knee. Good idea to buy two 
or three pairs; wool is going up. 

No. 527, per pair $1.65. 


Hi 
tt 
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Cotton has already gone up. Scout fathers and 
mothers praise the wonderful wearing qualities of 
our Boy Scout khaki stockings. A half dozen in 
a box make a fine gift. 


No. 528, per pair, .50 
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Oh Boy! Some Cap! 


The pull-down-over-the-ears-and-neck 
kind. Soft, knitted khaki wool. Great 
for winter scouting, skating, coasting 
or school wear. Only scouts get such 
values. 


No. 665. Price $1.00. 
Official Scout Knife. 


Don’t be mislead by cheap imitations. 
Buy this one and know you're right. 


No. 1004. Price $1.50. 1004 
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Official Axe and Sheath. 


Too well-known to need descrip- 
tion. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. 
No. 1002-3. Price complete 
$1.50. 








No. 564, sizes 12 to 18 years, $7.50. 
No. 565, sizes 36 to 44, $8.50. 


How About A Woolen 
Uniform ? 


Only scouts can get such clothes so 
reasonably. 

Tell Dad or Mother to compare the 
cost with your other clothes. Dressy, 
serviceable and warm. Coat and 
breeches. 

Nos. 645A.—651A. Price $13.50. 
There’s a good woolen shirt to go 
with the outfit. 


No. 649. Price $3.50. 


Or a Scout Sweater? 


Whether in uniform or out of it, 
these official sweaters are comfortable 
and warm. Khaki worsted yarn, 
with a bit of cotton added for greater 
strength. Standing collar, two pock- 
ets, official buttons. 


No. 666, sizes up to 36, $3.50. 
No. 667, sizes 38 to 44, $4.00. 


Scout Field Glasses. 


Useful for signaling, study 
of birds, stars and other pur- 
poses while you're a scout; 
with proper care will be a 
pleasure for life-time. Black 
leather mounting, with case 
and shoulder straps to match. 


No. 1212, price $6.00. 


COMPASS 
For Day Or Night. 


Government tested and 
found O. K. Luminous 
dial and bar needle; can 
be read at night. Case, 
with hinged cover, diam- 
eter 134 inches. 


No. 1207. Price $1.25. 














1065-1415 
You CAN Get ’Em Up. 


This scout bugle is easy to blow and they'll wake 
up to listen to its mellow tone. Key of G; tunes 
to F. Chain holds mouthpiece. 


No. 1065, price $3.50. 


Here’s one a little better quality. 


No. 1415, price $4.50. 
No. 1235. Felt Bugle Bag. Price $1.00. 





Bugle Cord. 


f. To make it snappy, wind your bugle 
f with one of these. National colors; or 
red, white, yellow or blue singly. Best 
mohair cord and tassels; length, 7 yds. 
No. 1226, price $1.75. 
Signaling Flashlight. 


A regular pocket flashlight but with red 
and green reflectors, in addition to white, 
1161 on moveable slide for night signaling. 
No. 1161, price .75. 


Real Watches—Not Toys. 


A scout whose family 
wishes to please him, or 
a troop leader beloved by 
his boys, will be delighted 
and well served by this 
fifteen jeweled strap 
watch in sterling silver 
case, High grade Swiss 
lever movement. Lumi- 
nous hands and numerals. 
No. 1379, price $10.00. 





1380 1379 


Here is a watch which the stores 
charge much more for than. it 
costs scouts. Swiss seven jewel 
lever movement; nickel case: soft 
leather strap. 


No. 1380, price $5.50. 











Scoutmasters Like These 





For a holiday remembrance to 
scoutmasters or other commis- 
sioned scout leaders, watch fobs 
are popular. Gold plated medal- 
lion and fittings, rose finish; best 
quality silk ribbon. 


No. 313, price $2.50. 
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CREATED ESPECIALLY TO PLEASE SCOUTS 
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See BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA. 
* THE SCOUT Law NOMBER TEN 
A SCOUT 1S BRAVE. 
HE HAS THE COURAGE TO 
FACE DANGER IN SPITE OF» 
OF ENEMIES, AND DEFEAT. » Yl | Be S\ | | late 
& DOES NOT-DOWN HIM. © ee : 
oie ' 
NO. 3194 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS. NO. 3020 SCOUT WALL CARDS. NO. 3019 BOY SCOUT POSTALS. 
A happy means of extending holiday greetings in simple Here is a set of seven by eleven inch cards elaborately These are just like the Wall Cards described on the 
form for scouts and scout officials. Five artistic designs = in colors for the decoration of a boy’s room at left. They are post card size. May be used for 
in appropriate colors. Ten distinctive messages. Orders ome or troop headquarters. These have merit badge exchanging messages between scouts or for decorating 
will be filled with assorted designs and wordings. and patrol flag borders, or illustrations of incidents in boys’ rooms. Attractively colored. 
ae Be Oe. BE. OE Beis vniccadscccncncéeconcesneseet 25¢ a scout’s career, picturing each one of the scout laws. Set of fourteen ccccccccccccccccccecce --10¢ 
PO OO 35¢ 
SCOUT JEWELRY SETS ’ ‘O S] IO SCOUT RINGS 
NO. 320. SCOUT INSIGNIA JEWELRY ; No. 321. STERLING SILVER RING. 
SET. Consists of sterling silver scarf Seal ~~ bearing first-class emblem, 
pin, cuff links and tie clasp; oxidized GEE TEED. éntdavasecscsedsuseseded 75¢ 


= each die-stamped with first-class No.322, GOLD-FILLED RING. S 
DOM kcncecicecnceecdesssabosecenal o ¢ + Same as 
the preceding, but heavy 10 kt. gold- 
BUOE  dsccccdsccdedaansinassntonbess 

No. 323. SOLID GOLD RING. Same 
design as preceding, but 10 kt. solid 
at er err $5 


No. 325. SCOUT JEWELRY SET. 
Same as No. 320 but each article die- 
stamped with Tenderfoot badge. These 
are intended for use of all scouts below 
the first-class rank. Sterling _ silver 
OXIMIZE? FINISH eveseeseeserececcscserecssecees 

















BOY TWO BOOKS SCOUTS 
SCOUT AWAIT EAGERLY EACH 


DIARY ia 


THE OFFICIAL DIARY 


If you have owned the scout diary any other year you’re sure to buy one for 1023. If you’ve 
never had one, start in now. This diary and his knife are the two most useful things in a 
scout’s pocket,—or in any boy’s pocket. Contains aside from the diary features:— 

Signal Codes, First Aid, Cooking, Telling Time by the Stars, Mariner’s Compass, Map 
Making, Camp and Hike Hints, Woodcraft, Sports Records, School Facts, Scout Membership and 
Progress Records, etc., etc. 

Don’t wait, order your own copy now. Better include some others for Christmas gifts,— 
they’re cheaper if you buy in quantity. 


10 To 100-14c. each SINGLE COPY 15c. 100 or More-13c. each. 











BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 
Stories about boy scouts, popular adventure stories; funny stories, tales of true adventure; 
wild animal stories; sports, wireless, camp cooking, aviation, and scientific articles of interest 
to boys. In addition to the stories, contains so many things a boy wants to know. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian, 


Price $2.50 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT. NEW YORK CITY 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





Synopsis of preceding installmerts. Slim 
Barker has been unsuccessful in his efforts 


By Thos. N. Wrenn 


With the key down Bobby carefully ad- 
justed the screw till the rattle of the buzzer 
rose slowly to a high pitched hum. Then 














) Ss CCITT > > > : a 

to make a receiving set and determines to SHOWING HOW TO MAKE MINIATURE WIRELESS SENDING AND c f 

start again at the beginning. By means of a RECEIVING SETS. Two FRAMES, A SENDER AND A RECEIVER he went on signaling. 

few simple experiments he learns what in- M 3 feet — Ae NERDED = “Hurrah!” shouted Slim suddenly. “Does 

duction is and how a current in one coil of > ee Vibrator ig = RECEIVER she work! I'll say so!” Clear and crisp 
2 copy 


wire may be transferred to another coil with- 








out wire connections. He plans to use this 








new knowledge as a basis for a small wire- 
less transmitting set. Failing to realise 
this hope he consults Dr. Small, a high- 
school teacher, and from him learns the 
elemental principles of wireless and how to 
build a small outfit consisting of a miniature 





|g Frame made of 


siripe of wood 
i Or Ground-6in.X2ft. * 
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where to solder’ » 
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sending and receiving station. In his work 
he is helped by another boy, Bobby Skinner, 
and later, they plan to form a wireless club. 





the sketch given them by Dr. Small 
They realized, of course, that the 
drawing was a mere outline and that in 
the actual construction of the set it would 
have to be so made that each of the masts would 
be rigidly supported in order to stand the strain of the 
wires. They were more or less perplexed about the 
wire connections and some other points indicated in the 
diagram but concluded to go ahead and do the best 
they could. Accordingly after a visit to the Sash and 
Door Works for wood strips and a trip to the village 
where they bought a sheet of tin, a bell buzzer with an 
adjustable screw for regulating the vibrator and a new 
dry cell they set to work. Bobby and Slim did not finish 
the sets the next day as they had hoped for their first 
efforts resulted in flimsy, wabbly affairs that collapsed 
as soon as they tried to string the wires for the antenna. 
The strips of wood they used were % inches square 
and thus split most every time they drove a nail. “Let’s 
make it all over again” said Slim, viewing the dilapi- 
dated masts and stands, “and this time lets do a real job.” 

Bobby too, saw that more care in the building of the 
sets must be taken and was quick to second Slim’s 
suggestion. “All right, Slim, we've enough wood 
to spare, and this time I say we build a regular frame and 
bore holes with a gimlet so when we drive in the nails 
she will not break all up”. 

The first thing they did was to make the two frames, 
one for the sending station and the other for the receiving 
station. Across the top of these they stretched four 
wires from little screw eyes in each cross piece, and 
from these wires they brought four other wires twisted 
together lower down for leads, to the buzzer on one 
frame and to the detector on the other frame. Then, 
with an old pair of shears they cut two strips of tin 
and tacked these to the bottom of the frames, fastening 
one wire to each piece of tin for the other leads to buzzer 
and detector. This done, they soldered two wires to the 
proper points on the buzzer and, after mounting it on a 
wooden block, made a key out of a piece of spring brass 
and attached the necessary wires. Slim had some trouble 

+ + + 

Modulation — Continuous waves (C. 
W.) are radio frequency waves and are 
therefore, inaudible. By impressing an 
external voltage upon this continuous 
stream the flow is broken or modulated. 
What one hears in the telephone 
receivers is a rectified modulated impulse—that is, one 
hears the changes, from the normal, of the continu- 
ous wave. 

Cycle—A cycle consists of two complete alternations 

of an alternating current. 
Condenser discharge — First, place two buckets “A” 
and “B”, with l-inch holes in their bottoms, on a table. 
Second, connect the two buckets with a pipe thrust 
through the two holes, this pipe being fitted with a stop 
cock in its middle. Third, fill bucket “A” with water. 
Fourth, open the stop cock. Fifth, observe that the 
water in bucket “A” rushes through the pipe and into 
bucket “B” so fast that the level of the water in bucket 
“B” rises higher than the level of the water remaining in 
bucket “A.” Sixth, note that at this point bucket “B” dis- 
charges back into bucket “A.” Seventh, observe that this 
back and forth flow continues till the water in both buckets 
finally settles down to the same level. Eight, note that 
this to and fro surge is known in wireless as a series 
of oscillations. Seventh, try to realize that this is just 
what goes on when a condenser discharges and to visu- 
alize a series of electrical surges from plate to plate 
(each surge of decreasing amplitude) till the wave 
dies out. 


O N reaching home the two boys studied 


‘HE RECEIVING 

STATION ——~ is the same as the 

sender except that in place of 

battery, buzzer & key, the Receiver 

has detector and phones as shown 
in” Fig 2° 


Fig? SENDER, 





Tacks” coon! tin to a < ——— 








‘To Antenna (A), 


the signals had come in—dot, dash, dash, 
dash, dot, dot. The little wireless was 
a success so far. 

After giving Bobby a chance to listen, 
Slim took his receiver—frame—detector and 
phones to the floor above. Seated in the 
hall, he rapped on the radiator pipe as a 
sign for Bobby to begin. Again the signals 
came in, this time faint——but still distinct. 

On the second floor, in Slim’s bed room 
nothing could be heard however. This 
was rather disappointing. 

After several trials with no success Slim 
ran down to the cellar and told Bobby to 






























soldering the wires to the buzzer, but he finally onal 
and made a very neat job of it at that. Meantime 
Bobby mounted a galena crystal, imbedded in metal 
on another block and wired it properly. This work took 
several afternoons and required not a little patience, 
but when all was finished they had good reason to be 
proud, for everything was firm and neat and after the 
wood had been given a coat of shellac looked not a 
bit home-made. 

“Crickets! I hope she works,” 
he carefully examined the wiring. 
to try her out”. 

“Well”, said Slim, “I don’t think we have to wait. 
Looks to me as if everything was O. K. Let’s hook up 
the battery and see!” 

Bobby attached the battery wires and pressed the key. 
The buzzer rattled away in fine shape. “Buzzer’s all 
right,” said Bobby. “Shall I begin sending?” 

“Wait till I get the phones on, and—here, I’ll put the 
receiver across the cellar first, and if it works, I’ll take 
it up-stairs and try there”. 

With the phones to his ears Slim squatted on the 
cellar floor about 15 feet distant from Bobby who stood 
ready to operate the key. “Let her go,” called Slim. 
“let her go.” 

Bobby pressed the key——dot dash, dash, dash, dot 
dash. “Hear anything?” he called. 

Slim, who was moving the wire over the surface of the 
crystal, looked anxious. “Not a sound,” he said. “Cover 
up that buzzer with a piece of rag. It makes too much 
noise.” Bobby did as directed and began signaling again. 

“Something wrong,” said Slim after a while. “I 
thought I heard it, but I’m not sure. Say, Bobby, 
tighten up that screw on the vibrator. Maybe that has 
something to do with it.” 


exclaimed Bobby as 
“I can hardly wait 





“capacity” 
Since this is so it follows that every 
“natural” 
period. An antenna system, being a conductor, possesses 


Tuning— Every conductor possesses both 
and “inductance”. 
conductor will oscillate at some particular or 


“capacity” and “inductance.” It has, therefore. 
a fixed or natural period of oscillation. This natural 
period may be altered by lengthening or shortening the 
electrical length of the antenna system. To accomplish 
this, inductances and condensers are used. Inductances 
lengthen the electrical length. Condensers in parallel 
also lengthen the electrical length. In series a condenser 
shortens the electrical length. Hence:- 

To increase the wave range of an antenna system add 
turns to the inductance or shunt the inductance with a 
condenser. To shorten the electrical length take turns 
off the inductance or add a condenser in series. 

Radio and Audio Amplification— Radio frequency 
amplification is amplification before rectification. Audio 
frequency amplification is amplification after rectification. 
Two steps of radio frequency amplification followed by 
a detector tube and two steps of audio—frequency ampli- 
.fication, with a loop aerial represents the highest type 
of receiving equipment—saving always Mr. Armstrong’s 
super-sensitive hook-up. 





hook on another battery. Slim knew from 
previous experience with his coil that the 
more batteries he used the better his coils 
worked, and he concluded the same thing applied in this 
case. With Slim’s aid Bobby attached another battery. 
On pressing the key the little spark at the buzzer 
vibrator was seen to be bigger and fatter and the buz- 
zer itself seemed to fairly jump into life. 

This time, when Slim listened in from his bed-room 
he was able to hear the signals. To be sure they were 
faint, but that mattered little for they could be heard 
even at that distance and through both floors. Then 
Bobby tried, and he too could hear. Both boys observed 
however, that a sensitive spot on the crystal must be 
found. On talking it over they concluded that the more 
batteries they might add the louder would be the signals 
and that a good crystal with really sensitive spots must 
be had. “We'll get a couple more batteries and a good 
crystal” said Bobby, “and then I'll tell you what let’s 
do.” Leaning over he whispered something in Slim’s 
ear. Slim grinned. “Right O!” said Slim. “When 
will it be?” 

“We can see them tomorrow at school,” said Bobby. 
“And let’s make it about five.” 

“We'll have to fix up something” “Were 
you ever in one?” 

“Never,” responded Bobby, “but Dad was I know. 
because he came home late one night from the village— 
and say, he was a sight. Mother laughed at him and 
he got kind of mad. He said it was all right only— 
my! Slim,” broke off Bobby laughing, “you should have 
seen him!” 

The next day at school certain boys were told certain 
things and at five o’clock sharp these same boys were 
to be seen gathered in the back yard of Slim’s home. 
Shortly afterwards, at a signal from a window on the 
second floor one of the boys left the group and went 
into the house. A little later Mrs. Barker, who was 
(Concluded on Page 58) 

+ + + 

Interference— With broadcasters 
operating at 360 and 400 meters at the 
same hours we are getting neither pro- 
gram satisfactorily. In consequence the 
need for more selective tuning is more 
apparent than ever. 

THE SIMPLEST V. T. SET. 

The simplest vacuum tube set and the least expensive 

employs the two slide tuner. The hook up is shown in 


said Slim. 


the chart. Items and cost of each are listed below;— 
4 No. Ze De. C.. Ce Rec ccccics knee ee 
We. Tk BD “Wate inc dec cscdcsscac $8.00 
1% volt dry cell for lighting filament....  .35 
Ee EE ccwdannts Pe ner Ahead hp. ee 
ONE nik. ocitncsscuupeuoasmetas saveiaceadl 1.50 
RD. i vkcccscrsceteewacdiacacaasede 1.50 
"UO GS DOOR. cis hadidedsdicseiiscceusa” “Qe 
Two sliders....... eaaumee ssekdeabencccas Ome 
UE Go 5 < cdk desc nkedesiekessces 35 
Screws and nails......... heeweeesaacecee Cle 
6 binding posts @ 6 cents................ 36 


Total $14.56 
The coil is wound on a home-made tube or on a cylindri- 
cal cardboard box. Coil ends, base board and panel 
are made of the ever ready soap box. The only tools 
necessary are a saw, screw-driver two gimlets, one for 
boring small holes the other for boring the 1/4 inch 
hole for rheostat shaft, and hammer. The “B” battery 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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(Concluded from Page 5) 


With that Pig-Toes began to make life 
miserable for Shanty Mike. He stopped 
whenever he saw him; he sang across the 
street at him, “Frog hairs, Oh, Mr. Frog 
Hairs, see how he stares!” Or sometimes 
at sight of Shanty Mike he would squeal, 
“Oh, there’s our little angel child. Has 
yer wings sprouted yet?” 

I am sorry to say that none of the rest 
of us stood up for Shanty Mike. We were 
afraid of Pig-Toes. Some of us even 
fell in and began to mock Shanty Mike, 
too, for Pig-Toes persuaded us that Shan- 
ty Mike was setting himself up as being 
better than we. 

Christmas Eve came and the “gang” 
met outside the church, but Pig-Toes was 
late. This seemed strange; he was nearly 
always late at school and at work, but on 
such an occasion as this he was usually 
the first person present. At last he popped 
around the corner. 

“Ssssh!” he whispered and held up one 
finger. “Come on.” 

With that we followed him to the rear 
of the church. Lying down on our 
stomachs we could look over the top of the 
basement window, partly lowered, to 
where on the floor was a bucket filled with 
bags of candy. The candy had been made 
up for the tree and now the people had 
gone off and left this one lone bucket. 

“Come on,” he said, “and grab it.” 

This was more than we had counted on, 
and one of us stammered out something 
about stealing. Pig-Toes laughed us to 
shame. 

“Stealing!—nothing! It’s just helping 
ourselves. That much is left over. Is 
pickin’ up something that nobody wants 
stealin’—say ?” 

He continued to fling his taunts at us 
till we no longer said anything. He rode 
over us, hushed us up—it was Pig-Toes’ 
way. 

At last we opened the window and, 
creeping in, filled our pockets; and then 
we crept out again. We got away safely; 
no one caught us. We gobbled down the 
candy and then went in to the Christmas 
exercises. We were never caught; no one 
knew that we did it. There was only one 
unfortunate thing about it—the candy was 
intended for the kindergarten class. They 
did not get any. That was hard to get 


The Queer Nighthawk 





off our minds—the little tots sitting there 
without any candy, when we had more 
than we could eat. 

The next Sunday we did not go to 
church. We never gave it a thought. 

Years went by—Christmas came and 
went. 

And then recently I had occasion to go 
back to my old home town, and I arrived 
in time to find the place quite stirred up. 
There were reception committees, the 
town band was out and a delegation of 
citizens had been appointed to go to the 
depot—Shanty Mike was coming back for 
a day. He had gone to the city and be- 
come a great man. The handling of mil- 
lions was now entrusted to him, and the 
town was proud to honor him. He had 
made greater success than anybody who 
had ever lived there. People who had 
known him were proud to rush up and 
shake him by the hand and to call him by 
name—‘“Shanty Mike,’ now an _ honored 
name. At last Shanty Mike went away 
again, while the people stood on the plat- 
form and waved him good-by. 

While I was there I asked about Pig- 
Toes. No one knew anything about him. 
He had worked in the livery stable for 
a while, he had worked in the baggage 
room at the station, he had passed from 
one thing to another, and then he had 
drifted away. I returned to my city home 
and Pig-Toes almost passed out of my 
mind. And then one day I received a 
letter from a _ friend back home 
and pinned to the letter was the thumbed 
and wrinkled newspaper clipping. In 
writing, my friend made no comment 
about it—to him it did not seem worth it. 

The item was from a small town in an- 
other state, and was to the effect that a 
thief who had broken open a freight car, 
had at last been caught. It was the man’s 
third offense, the paper said—and then the 
name leaped out at me. 

It was Pig-Toes. 

Once the two boys had been very much 
the same—Pig-Toes and Shanty Mike— 
both going to the same school in the same 
little town, both with the same chance in 
life——and then something had sent them 
on two widely different ways. 

I have often wondered what it was. 


By Alvin M. Peterson 





HE Owl is considered to be a wise 

bird mainly because it has big round 
eyes that “Stare at you and at me in a most 
surprising way.” ‘The Nighthawk, on the 
other hand, does not stare at us with big 
round eyes, but for all that is a wise bird. 
His actions show us that he can hold his 
own, and that he has a few “stunts”, at 
least, that are strictly his own. . 

Nighthawks are considered by some 
people to be lazy birds. Indeed, some even 
go so far as to say that they are the laziest 
birds we have. The Nighthawk is far 
from lazy, though it does make full use 
of its protective color when incubating or 
brooding. Just watch a number of the 
birds flying overhead for hours with tire- 
less wings and you will come to the con- 
clusion that the bird is at times, at least, 
rather wide awake and energetic. 

When roosting, the bird sits lengthwise 
the branch of a tree and to all appear- 
ances is fast asleep. Should you then get 
near and look sharply, you will discover 
that it watches you out of the corner of 
an eye and only waits for you to get near, 
when off it flies. 

The Nighthawk builds no nest but lays 
its two dull-colored gray eggs on the 
ground. A spot strewn with leaves and 
chips suits it very well and it is very hard 
to see the eggs. The eggs may lie in a 
slight depression, but many times even 
this is lacking. 

The bird allows one to get very near 
before leaving its eggs or young. It 
matches the ground in color and it is hard 
to make out its form. If you look right 
at the bird it soon leaves the nest, for it 
sees it has been discovered. . If, on the 
other hand, you act as if you are going 
to walk by the place, you can almost step 
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on the bird without causing it to fly. 
This action on the part of the Nighthawk 
seems to indicate that it uses its head and 
that it is far from the dull, sleepy bird it 
appears to be. 

The bird if disturbed, after it has been 
incubating for some time, tries to lure one 
as far as possible from its eggs. It tries to 
get you away from its young in the same 
way. When you get too near, it hops off 
the eggs or young birds with a peculiar 
“squawk” and lies down on the ground 
but a short distance from them. The bird 
to all appearances is badly hurt. It opens 
its large mouth, spreads its wings on the 
ground, and seems almost helpless. You 
advance and once more the bird manages 
to make an aimless and frantic jump from 
you. No matter what you do, the bird, 
helpless as it seems, manages to keep just 
out of reach. When you have been lured 
far from the nest, the bird suddenly re- 
covers from its ailment and flies off to 
your discomfort. The chances are that 
you failed to see the eggs or young birds 
when the bird left them and consequently 
fail to find them. You have been outwitted 
by this laziest of all our birds. 

The Nighthawk has still another ruse 
that it uses to advantage. If it thinks its 
young have been discovered it takes no 
chances and carries them away at the 
first opportunity. It may move the young 
birds but a few feet, but if it is again dis- 
turbed it generally moves them several 
rods from the place they were hatched. 
Only by accident can they again be located. 
In his delightful book, “The Sport of 
Bird Study”, H. K. Job tells of a Night- 
hawk that he suspected of thus moving its 
young. He says: “It was well that I 


(Concluded on page 45) 











Ives Toys 


will make you 
smile too 


N IVES Railroad System is just what every boy wants. 

They suit any purse, too, ranging from $1.75 to $50.00 in 
price. There are spring locomotives that whiz around on “O” 
gauge track and monster electrics, that operate on “O” gauge and 
standard 2 gauge track—exact copies of the latest New York 
Central models. The Ives Railroad Systems have a dazzling 
variety of passenger and freight cars, bridges, tunnels, switches, 
stations, signals, lights and railroad equipment. The cars, 
like the locomotives, are also exact copies. The freight cars 
are painted like the real ones on principal railroads—coal cars, 
tank cars, stock ears, flat cars, lumber cars, cabooses. 


Our beautiful 1922 catalog, ablaze with color, will tell you all 
about these wonderful trains as well as the Ives Boats. Re- 
member that the Ives Trains can be operated either indoors or 
out. After the indoor season their substantial construction 
makes them an ideal outdoor toy. Boys can build a railroad, 
running a spur track to the edge of a pond or brook, ship the 
freight to a miniature wharf and load it on an Ives merchant 
ship—an entire transportation scheme, all with Ives equipment. 
No other manufacturer furnishes this complete outfit. Additions 
may be made from time to time as all equipment may be bought 
as separate units. 

Send 10c right now for our dandy 1922 catalog in colors, show- 
ing the Ives Trains and Boats. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
211 Holland Avenue Bridgeport, Conn 


A Special $15 Outfit (West of Mississippi $16.50) 


The Ives Electric Train Outfit pictured below, represents an ideal opportu- 
nity to give a boy a real Christmas. This Ives outfit is complete: an Ives 
Electric Train No. 502, 31 inches long, consisting of reversible locomotive with 
electric headlight, three 8—wheel cars with automatic couplers. 14 feet of 
track, staticn No. 114, tunnel No. 103 semaphore No. 107S danger signal 


No. 111, and 6 telegraph poles No. 86. If your dealer will not supply you 
send us the money and we will see you are taken care of. 
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or every member 
of the family 


What do you want for Christmas? 
What do they want? Something use- 
ful; something attractive and lasting— 
of course! 


Singly, or together 
in a velvet-lined 
gift box, Ever- 
sHaRP and WAHL 
Pen make @ won- 
derful gift. 
The boy or girl who gets an 
EVERSHARP or the sensationally-new 
WAHL PEN knows there is nothing 
better. The WAHL PEN is a perfect 
beauty; it’s all-metal from cap to nib, 
and holds more ink. Like EVERSHARP, 
it can be clipped on the pocket, or sus- 
pended from a ribbon or chain. Both 
finished in gold or silver. 


Give Father a WAHL PEN of the same 
design as his EVERSHARP. Mother 
certainly needs her own EVERSHARP 
for home notes. Make her happy with 
one. See these gifts at your dealer’s. 
Made in U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 


Canadian Factory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


— matched by 


WAHL PEN 















The Old Scout says: 
‘“‘When It Comes to Useful Presents, 
What’s Better Than a Gun?”’’ 


“T allus feel kind o’ sorry for the boy that gets a necktie or a 
pair of shoes for Christmas, or a new hatchet to chop kindlin’ 
with. ‘Course I believe in useful presents for boys, but come 
right down to it, what’s more useful for a boy than a Daisy 
Air Rifle? 

“You fellers that haven’t got your Daisy yet—you’d better get 
busy and mention the fact around the house, because Christmas 
will be here almost ’fore you know it.” 


Different Daisy models range in price from $1.00 to $5.00 and in size to suit the 
younger as well as the oider boys. Ask any hardware or sporting goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Scout S. Ahmad of Habash Khan 
Gate, Delhi, India writes, “I have the 
honor to state that I am one of the sub- 
scribers of the monthly journal of the 
Boy Scouts, which you call Boys’ Life. 
Therein the questions your pupils put 
to you and the answers from you are 
much interesting to me. Will you please 
let me have a description of black hair 
dye. also boot polish, also match sticks 
material, based on quite an economical 
view? 


Scout S. Ahmad. 


1. To dye your hair black take six 
drachams advoirdupois good recent sul- 
phuret of potassium; distilled water 2 im- 
perial fluid ounces; liquor of potassa 1 and 
a half drachm, agitate them together allow 
liquid to settle then pour the clear solution 
into a clean stoppled bottle. This dye 
will not discolor the skin. 

2. Shoe Blacking. Take a solution of 
green copperas (sulphate of iron) and 
mix it with about twelve times its weight 
in water. 

3. Match sticks. Take newspaper or 
any kind of paper, soak it in water till it 
becomes like pulp, roll it between the 
hands until it is in a stick like form spread 
the stick out in the sun and let them dry 
until they are hard. 





I belong to a scout troop that every- 
one is down on. It is the first scout 
organization that has ever been organized 
here. Would it be advisable for us to 
give plays or some kind of entertainment 
to get the people interested. 

I have a radio receiving set, would you 
please tell me if I could receive messages 
from this location. 

Can a scoutmaster give the first and 
second class test. 

Howerd Calhoun. 


1. I can understand the public’s being 
indifferent to a new scout troop because 
they haven’t been sold to the scout idea 
but I cannot quite understand “how 
everyone” could be “down on” a new 
troop, or indeed any live, first class troop 
living up to scout ideals. Maybe you are 
looking on the dark side of things un- 
necessarily. My advice would be to let 
plays alone for a while and undertake a 
community good turn instead. Show the 
town that scouts really mean it when they 
say they are out for service. Find some- 
thing to do. Clean a public square or 
a dump heap. Get permission to demon- 
strate first aid in a public place, replace 
old flags in a cemetery, clean up your 
school yard, or anything else that needs 
doing. It won’t be long before people 
will begin to show interest unless I am 
much mistaken. 

2. I am not familiar with the stations 
in Mississippi but have no doubt there 
are some which you could “get”. Ask 
some local radio enthusiast. 

3. Scoutmasters give only the Tehder- 
foot tests. There should be a regular 
examining board or Court of Honor for 
advanced work. 


PIONEER ScCouTS 

George Kramer, Leroy Mason, Lawrence 
Leonard and others who have asked for 
information about Pioneer Scouts, I am 
asking the Pioneer Scout Division at 
National Headquarters to mail you blanks. 

Don’t forget however that Pioneer 
scouting is only for those who cannot 
affiliate with a regular registered troop. 
If for some reason you cannot join a troop 
already organized try to start one of your 
own. National Headquarters will help 
you if you have no local council. 





Wuo Was He? 

I am taking advantage of your scout- 
ing section and I want to know the address 
of a certain scout that in a past issue of 
Boys’ Life asked: “What kind of weeds 
and wild plants were good for medicine?” 
I think I can help him a little. 


Lewis Diaz. 


Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
(Continued from page 30) 
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Dear Dan Beard: 

I would appreciate anything in the way 
of information that would help me get my 
boys in my patrol interested in taking Ist, 
2nd Class Tests. I am a first class scout 
myself. 

Why isn’t there a merit badge for Car- 
tooning and where do you put in the 
request ? 

Hoping to see them print this soon, I 
remain. 

Yours for better scouting. 


Richard Hill, Patrol Leader. 


1. Appeal to patrol loyalty. Try and get 
your boys anxious enough to make a good 
shawing among other patrols to forge 
ahead. Get up individual contests in first 
aid, signalling, etc. Above all be enthu- 
siastic yourself. Enthusiasm is exceedingly 
contagious. If your patrol sees you working 
in dead earnest for Eagle rank not content 
to stop with being just a first class scout, 
some of them are likely to get the spark of 
ambition lit up in themselves. Be sure you 
give every fellow something to do, some- 
thing he is responsible for. Everybody in 
the game—nobody kicking his heels in the 
bleachers—is' the only good scouting. 
Good success to you! 

2. There has never been a request for 
a merit badge in cartooning, I doubt if it 
would be of sufficient general appeal to 
make it expedient to add it to the list. 
However, I will see that it is listed among 
the suggestions along this line which are 
submitted to the Committee on Badges, 
Awards and Scout Requirements. 





Dear Dan Beard: 

I am a girl thirteen years old and not 
a scout at that but I read Boys’ Life 
every month and like it better than any 
other magazine. The first thing I turn to 
is always your scouting section. I have 
always lived in the east but we are going 
to Minnesota this winter for missionary 
work, My father is an Episcopal minister. 
I would like to know if you can recommend 
any good books about the birds, trees, 
flowers and animals we may find out there, 
or are they almost the same as those in 
the east? 

Thanking you in advance, 
Very truly yours, 
Ruth S. Walenta. 


Wild life is nearly the same in Minnesota 
as in the North-eastern states. You will 
find useful such standard books as North 
American Trees by N. L. Britton, Trees 
of the Northern United States and Birds 
of the United States by Apgar, etc. useful. 
Get your local librarian, if there is one, 
to find you some books on the subjects 
you are interested in. 





Merit BapceE In CANOEING? 
There are new badges being suggested 
in your page, here is one. 
1. Why not have a merit badge for 
Canoeing? 
2. Here are a few requirements. 
a. Know how to right and bail 
out a canoe in deep water. 
Know how to sail a canoe. 
c. Know how to tack a canoe. 
d. Put in a mast and adjust sail. 
There are many more. Please let the 
readers send in suggestions. 
Scout L. E. Gibbs. 


How about it scouts? 





ForESTRY 

What are some good schools that teach 
Forestry and where are they located? 
What pay does a Forester get? Is there 


any chance of a fellow getting a job after 
he finishes school? Would I have to fur- 
nish the things I would use or would the 
government furnish them? 
Thanking you in advance, I will close. 
Edward Reed. 


See answer to Donald Albertson in July 
Boys’ Life. Nearly all state universities 
have schools of Forestry. Write to your 
State Department of Forestry for further 
information. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Winter Camping 

Much of the plea- 
sure of camping is in 
its contrasts. Winter 
woods and fields offer 
many delights which 
summer cannot offer. 
Cozy ear laps protect 
against Jack Frost 
more effectively than 
fly dope can against 
“nippers” which buzz 
around in summer. 
Winter air exhilarates 
and frees one from 
germ infested dust. 
Camping-near-water is 
any place, when snow 








straight gliding, the 
ski is pushed straight 


ahead, parallel and 
close to the other ski, 
neither leaving the 


snow at any time. 


Fires 
A flat-faced rock 
or ledge reflects the 
heat of your fire. 
When the snow is 
deep, a grating of 


stout green or water 
a soaked branches or 

: logs will prevent the 
“| fire from sinking into 
v1 a lake of snow water. 








is on the ground. 


Clothing 

The great secret of being comfortable 
in winter lies in wearing proper clothing. 
The fellow who “bundles all up” in the first, 
cool spell is bound to suffer later when ex- 
posed unexpectedly. Clothes should always 
be sufficiently loose and porous to carry 
off the moisture which is given off by the 
body in perspiration. For extremes of cold 
two suits of thin woolen underwear are 
warmer than one heavy suit because of the 
layer of air between them which carries 
out the Thermos bottle idea. For the same 
reason, two woolen shirts are more com- 
fortable than a sweater. The best outer gar- 
ment is the mackinaw with a full belt 
which can be drawn snug around the waist. 

Wristlets act,as special coal saving de- 
vices, covering an area where the entire 
blood supply of the body passes every three 
minutes. Buckskin mittens with a heavy 
wool lining are a good investment. The 
Northern Indians fastened them by cords 
to the sleeves of the coat, or connected 
them with a long knitted cord passing over 
the neck. 

Footwear 

Oil tanned moccasins soled are prefer- 
able to other type of boots for Winter hik- 
ing. They should be large enough to per- 
mit wearing two pairs of woolen socks. 
Inside, moccasins of sheepskin are very 
comfortable, they may be made from rabbit 
skins. Rubber boots are bad except in 
slushy weather and should not be worn in- 
doors or around the camp-fire. 

Waterproofing 

A good dressing for shoes is neatsfoot 
oil, beeswax and tallow in equal parts. 
These materials are heated and applied 
warm but not hot. Neatsfoot oil is désir- 
able when used alone. Vaseline is also 
highly recommended and is easily carried 
on an extended trip. 


Snow Shoes ; 

“Bear paws” are most satisfactory in 
thickets and underbrush. Travellers in the 
open use the elongated types. In the Rock- 
ies where the snow is dry and powdery a 
three-bar shoe 60” long is used. Carry a 
supply of rawhide for mending shoes and 
straps. Waxed or oiled cord will do but 
will not wear long. 

. Skiis 

A well constructed pair.of skiis will not 
lie flat on the snow, but arch upward about 
one inch just back of the middle. In 
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There’s Fun Abroad in Winter Camps 


A great comfort is a 
pile of dry wood which 
can be started by 
reaching out of bed just before emerging 
from a cozy sleeping bag into the crisp 
morning air. 
Bedding 

Beds made of hay, boughs or leaves will 
hold longer and are more comfortable if 
boxed in by logs. A cozy sleeping bag 
can be made by lining a woolen blanket 
with rabbit skins. Loosely stitched seams 
between skins give required ventilation. 
The woolen helmets used by soldiers are 
just the thing with which to keep warm 
about the head and shoulders. A skating 
cap may be worn under this headpiece. 
Your extra pairs of dry woolen socks 
worn in bed keep the feet from getting 


cold. Instead of re-breathing foul air 
when the head is tucked under the 
blanket, draw a coat or sweater over 


the head in such a way as to leave a 
small breathing hole. 


Shelter 

A tent is highly recommended by Arctic 
explorers. Dillon Wallace has comfortably 
slept three people in a 7x9 tent measuring 
7 feet to the ridge. Mr. Wallace recom- 
mends that the hole for the stove-pipe be 
placed near the front of the right side of 
the roof of the tent as one enters it. The 
stove pipe hole in the roof is protected by 
a sheet of tin sewn to the canvas, having 
an oblong opening for the pipe. A cone- 
shaped spark arrester made of mosquito 
mesh prevents sparks from spreading. 

In an emergency a protection can be con- 
structed by felling an evergreen 4 to 5 feet 
from the ground with butt attached to the 
stump. The branches pointing to the 
ground are then lopped and used for 
browse and patching up the sides. This 
shelter resembles the Forester’s tent. 

Cooking 


Warwick S. Carpenter in his book on 
Winter Camping recommends this tooth- 
some winter food. “Make a stew of rice, 
dehydrated onions, and small cubes of salt 
pork. Let it simmer until thick and sub- 
stantial. You might also add some of the 
dehydrated potatoes. This stew is one of 
the most satisfying and easiest made dishes 
of all the winter menu.” 

Frozen eggs can be peeled and placed in 
a pan where they will thaw and fry to a 
turn. Frozen potatoes placed in cold water 
will boil to a tee. Spoilage results from 
thawing out and re-freezing. 


































Gun. 


ball. 


shotgun. 
Prices: 


dry, evén under water. 


Woodcraft Knife. 


Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Avenue 


MARBLES 
‘ __FOR EVERY HOUR a IN THE OPEN os ii 


Wants this Equipment 


Any man or boy will be tickled 
toown Marble’s Game Getter 
It’s both rifle and shotgun— 
upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel 44 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore. for shot, or round 

A reliable .22 for small game, etc. —the 
smooth bored barrel almost equals a 28 ga. 


Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 
12 in. barrel $27.50; 


Waterproof Matchbox. 
Seamless brass, nickeled—size of a 
10 ga. shell, List price 60c. 


All-purpose knife for every use—4!4 in. blade 
finest steel, checkered at back to give firm grip. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List 
price, including fine leather sheath—INo. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 
No. 50, Staghorn Handle, $3.00. Add 10% war tax. 


Handiest tool mad d fold 
Safety Pocket Axe, {.2ncisst tpo! made guard folds 


Outing 
quipment 















Every Man and Boy 


15 in. $29.15; 18 in. $30.80 
Carry one and always havea 


light—keeps matches bone 


Easily carried in 
pocket or belt—every 
outdoor man and 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
hickory handle, $2.00. 
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Gladstone, Mich. 
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ENJOY 
Don’t Burn Dangerous Candies 
iva 2 Sdecorated tangston lights Battery 
ae? obese current, moots - ft. —_ 
Bulbs Free-$3.49 


and attach: 


it Set--2 
iD NO MONEY. 
deli: 5 
KMAS GIFT CAT. . 
SHTING co. 











dow for pass. 


GOLD FREE. 








2 card pockets. 
BARGAIN. Any 
FREE. 97 cents POSTPAID. The “LIMITED 
SPECIAL” same style as above, but Leather 
lined, either black or brown leather. 
POST-PAID, with any name stamped in 


MY DAD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


97 Cents Postpaid 
For the popular well-known “LIMITED 


Bill Fold and Pass 
Case. Made of gen- 
uine black leather and 
has seven useful pock- 
ets ; currency pocket, 
full size coin pocket, 
and a big calen- 


der pocket with 12 monthly calendars, win- 


postage stamp pocket and 
Very useful and a BIG 
name stamped in GOLD 


$1.95 


Same STYLE asaboveisthe “LIMITED DE 
LUXE,” made of beautiful, soft CALF leather. 
VERY classy. and will makea splendid-gift. 
Any name stamped in GOLD FREE at $2.98 
POSTPAID. KEY CASE FREE with orders 
of $4.00 or MORE. EXTRA GOLD stamping, 
per LINE 30 cents, EMBLEMS 45 cents. 
Postage stamps accepted. 

INTER-AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., NOT INC. 
DEPT. K4, 5034 W. Huron St., Chicago, 11. 





GAMES FOR CHRISTMAS 
PARCHEESI 


Be sure to get a game 
and teach the young- 








sters. Sold everywhere 
or sent prepaid for 
ie $1.00 
‘ = 
‘TRADE MARK 
PARCHEES! 

MIRACULUM 
Bewildering and per- 
lexing. The Magic 
Hand does the work 


in a mysterious 
manner. 
At Toy Stores or 














sent prepaid for (i>. Ae 

THE ILLUMINATOR ARTIST 
ELECTRIC 

Can be used 

as a Ma 


dren can draw 
their own 
slides with 
this interest-f 
ing machine. 
Fully Equip- 
ped. Sent pre- 
paid for $2.75 





SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 


620 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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UTTER theslice thick, andthenspread 
Beech-Nut jam or jelly. Fellers, there’s 
nothing like it! All the sweets you want, 
withoutbreaking training. It’sgoodforyou! 


Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies have that good 
cld-fashioned home-made flavor—the real 
flavor of the fruit! And why not? They are 
made of just pure fruit and sugar—put up 
in jars when the fruit’s the ripest. 


You always know the Beech-Nut flavor 
because it’s real! Remind mother to ask 
for Beech-Nut. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


New York 


Beech-Nut 


JamMs and Jellies 
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A Gift That Will 
Last for 
Years 


For 25 years the 
superior quality of 
Planert’s Northlight 
Tubular Racing and Hockey Skates have 
rated them as “The World’s Best.” Why not 
present a Gift that will give lasting satisfac- 
tion and pleasure ? 


PLANERT’S 
““NORTHLIGHT” SKATES 


These skates are made of the best steel throughout 
No broken blades or loose cups to cause accidents 
The only safe skate’for Amateurs and _ Profes 
sionals. Built for speed—strength and safety. 


FREE HOCKEY LAWS OUR GUARANTEE 
Every skate is made Db») 
This booklet is interesting. skilled workmen and teste: 
Gives official Hockey laws. to meet our exacting stand 
Be sure to get a copy at ards 








your nearest dealer or se | defect in materials anu 
direct. workmanship. 
Used by The Sign of 
Quality and 


Champions 
for 25 years 


F.W.PLANERT & SONS 


939-41 N. Robey St., Chicago 


Superiority 


Guaranteed against | 





| The World Brotherhood of Boys | 
Edited by E. O’Connor | 


MONG new members of the Brother- 

hood are two Iroquois Indians who 
will correspond with older boys only; 2 
scout seventeen years of age of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, who will write in English to 
a boy of his own years; a Belgian scout 
nineteen years of age who wishes to cor- 
respond with a brother scout of a like age 
in California, preferably a resident of Los 
Angeles; a German scout nineteen_years 
of age who can write in English or French 
and wishes woodcraft scouts as his corre- 
spondents ; and two pupils of the Wesleyan 
school in Coomassie, Gold Coast. 





[N A LETTER from a Scoutmaster oc- 
curs a suggestion, possibly, for other 
troops: 

“Several of my boys are writing through 
the World Brotherhood. It is a fine thing, 
we think. We have regular meetings just 
for it alone and you should see the enthu- 
siasm and interest displayed at those 
meetings.” 





IN A LETTER from Transvaal oc- 

curs the following paragraph, which 
gives a little glimpse into conditions under 
which Scouting is carried on in that 
country : 

“Tt is a matter for regret that we have 
not been able to send a representative from 
the Transvaal to the Paris Conference, 
but our circumstances here are very diffi- 
cult. All our Officers, including the Ex- 
ecutive, are men who have to work hard 
for their own living, and we have no men 
of leisure nor full time paid men in the 
movement. Despite this, however, our pro- 
portion of scouts to the total boy popula- 
tion of scout age is within a point of your 
own percentage, from which we take much 
encouragement.” 





Two letters have come to us recently 
from Russia, both carrying appeals for 
assistance in the matter of scout equipment 
and other supplies. We are not forward- 
ing these letters to any of our members 
but all the letters which we have from 
Russia reveal such pitiful conditions that 
we wish to give any of our members who 
so desire an opportunity to render assis- 
tance. We shall be glad to forward to 
these Russian correspondents any letters 
which may be sent us. One of the writers 
appeals especially for stationery. 





LETTER recently received from China 

describes a hike taken by two 
American scouts through the Chinese 
countryside from Pekin to Tsing Hua 
College—a distance of fourteen miles. The 
writer of the letter calls attention to the 
fact that they did this using the Chinese 
language for all inquiries, purchases and so 
forth. The whole account of the trip is 
most interesting but unfortunately too 
long to print here.’ 





HE leader of a troop of scouts in Jaffa, 

Palestine has sent us an account, written 
in French, of the development of Jewish 
Scouting. “The movement,” he says in 
part, “was founded in 1910 in Egypt and 
Poland. The organization in Poland is 
the largest numerically, but it exists in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slov- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


akia, Holland, Russia, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine and other countries. In all 
these boys and girls work together accord- 
ing to the Baden-Powell method but with 
greater emphasis on nationalism. The or- 
ganization of the Jewish scouts in Pales- 
tne was founded in 1919 after the English 
occupation. The headquarters is in Jeru- 
salem where the administration is com- 
posed of professors and delegates from 
various groups. A magazine called ‘The 
Scout’ is published. But these scouts have 
no insignia nor grades, and there is no 
general insignia of the organization.” The 
code differs noticeably from that of the 
Boy Scouts of America in other ways than 
in having ten laws instead of twelve. 





NE of our Swedish members, Scout 
Sten Hultbom, wrote us some time 
ago a description of the scout organization 
in his country. The movement is directed 
by a headquarters with an executive com- 
mittee. The field is subdivided into dis- 
tricts, which have several scout corps, 
each numbering about 900 boys. These 
corps are composed of columns of about 
100 boys; the columns are composed of 
sections of 30 to 50 members and these are 
formed of troops having 8 to 9 scouts. 
Each year the Swedish scouts hold 
national contests in signalling, observa- 
tion, first aid, and so on; sometimes these 
are held in winter, sometimes in summer. 
Many contests are held also between the 
various. groups, such as troops, columns 
and corps. The Swedish scout periodical, 
a semi-monthly, is called “Scouten’. 





IF YOU desire to become a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys please fol- 
low carefully the directions given below. 
Write the very best letter you can to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leave the body of the en- 
velope clean so that we may put on the 
boy’s address. At the bottom of the enve- 
lope you may write the name of the state 
or country to which you want the letter to 
go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday.) 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The forcign language, or languages, you 
can write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are 
especially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number 
of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information 
with your first letter only. Send merely 
your name and the words “old member” 
with later letters. Enclose the letter and 
slip in another envelope and mail it to 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
We forward your letter to a boy— 
somewhere. When he answers it he be- 


comes your correspondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through this office. 





A group of 
Boy Scouts 
of Brussels 








on a_sum- 
mer hike to 
the waterside 





December 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Eddie Elkins and His Orchestra, 
nationally known through their 
Columbia records, use and en- 


— 
dorse Conn instruments. we 
Zz Ne 

SS 


Fellows 

ae Here’s Your Chance |@ 
4 Ry For Extra Money |@}/ 
Om | 


v. There’s a bigger demand | 
than ever for players of saxo- | 
phone, trumpet, trombone or i 

t 








by * uba in dance and theatre or- 
by , 
: ” chestras everywhere. 
You can qualify for a well playing en- 
gagement, either whole or part time, 


through a short period of nleasurable 
practice with a Conn. 


Easiest playing instruments made. Ex- 







ciusive features and improvements. 
Used and endorsed by symphony 
players as well as leading jazz or- 
chestras. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send 
postvard for Free Book and details; 


mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 


1207 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 









WORLD'S 
LARGEST! MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
























TovMakEk 





Of wood like the ones shown here. Have 
fun with them; or sell them and earn 
money. You draw, saw, paint 

make them. It’s easy. ‘The 

BOY TOYMAKER” Outfits 

bring you everything needed; 

wood, coloring materials, set 

of tools, designs and full in- 
structions. 

Which One Will You Have? 

No. 0, $1.00; No. 2, $2.00;No. 3, $3.50 

West of Miss. River 15¢ extra 


Ask for ‘‘THE BOY TOYMAKER”’ at 


2730 Atlantic Ave., 


NS 
Poa lolli 


Class Rings @Pins 


Catalog 36 Pages New Designs 
Pre-War Prices 
C.K.GROUSE CO. 


46 Bruce Ave. North Attieboro, Mass. 


pic BARGAINS IN BAND INSTRUMENTS 


2i2 























Check the instrument in which you are interested, and send us you: 
name and address. We will not only save you money, but give you 
the SERVICE that can be obtained only from EXPERIENCED 
BANDMEN . 


THE DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE, w=%:. CHICAGO 








Flutes and Piccolos Altos and Mellophooes 
Oboes Trombones 
Bassoons 
Clarinets Basses 
~Cagpets and Trumpets Bells, Xylopbouse, tsty 
Name 
Town State 
Additional Address —_—_—$__$______— — ——— 
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Daniel Boon 


Wilderness Scout 
(Concluded from Page 23) 





oneself why Boone’s fame stands out: so 
predominantly above the other forest men 
of his time. George Rogers Clark, for 
example, with his bold, picturesque afd 
successful campaigns would seem to have 
performed greater military service to the 
struggling settlements. Simon Kenton 
had as thrilling adventures. The answer 
is in character. The picture that persists 
at the last is not the smoke and dust of 
battle and combat, but the figure of a 
serene, unworldly, kindly soul fronting 
what fate brought him, whether of peace 
or of turmoil, with spirit unruffled and 


unafraid. 
THE Enp. 
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| Radio Notes | 


i (Concluded trom Page 40) 











should be of the variable type with a 
maximum adjustment to 22% volts. The 
W D 11 tube usually requires about 19 
volts in the plate circuit. 

Regeneration and Amplification— Regen- 
eration is effected by feeding part of the 
plate voltage back to the inductance. 
Amplification is brought about by mag- 
nifying the current by means of addition- 
al vacuum tubes. 

Variable “B” batteries—We have been 
using a Variable “B” battery which de- 
serves mention. It is fitted with a con- 
tinuously variable device which enables 
the operator to control the voltage per- 
fectly without change of wires from one 
binding post to another. Thus far the 
results have been extremely gratifying. 

The Aerial—The question often arises 
whether it is possible to stretch an aerial 
over a tin or shingle roof. The argument 
usually put forth against this practice is 
that, since the roof may really be regarded 
as but the summit of a small hill, an an- 
tenna strung a few feet above the roof is 
no higher above the electrical ground than 
when stretched a few feet above the 
actual soil. For answer it should be 
observed that the main idea of raising 
the antenna as high as possible is to enable 
the wireless wave to reach it without hav- 
ing to pass through obstructions, not to get 
it far from the ground. It is therefore 
much better to stretch the antenna over 
a roof, even though it be within five or 
six feet of the roof than to string it 
lower down in order to avoid the roof. 
Tinned roofs must be grounded however 
by means of artificial wire leads or by 
the water leads. 

Crossed Wires—In wiring up a receiv- 
ing set it is better to cross the wires than 
to lead them parallel to each other. Para- 
lel wires act as condensers, and are con- 
ducive to “howling” and irregularities of 
reception. Crossed wires, when properly 
insulated give better results. 





“The Queer Night. | 
i hawk 








field was mowed. The men put the little 
birds on a higher rock so that they might 
not be injured, but a few days later, when 
I came, they had disappeared. Either the 
old birds moved them, or else some prowl- 
ing varmint got them, which last we trust 


did not occur.” The chances are that the 


men and mower proved too much for the 
parent birds and that they found what they 
considered safer quarters for their babies 
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What’s Going to Happen? 


There’s Always New Fun and Mystery for Boys 
Who Belong to the Chemcraft Chemist Club 


HIEF Chemist Washburn, of the Fred Washburn Chemcraft Chemist Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio; (that’s him in the centre of the above picture) says experi- 
menting in Chemistry beats everything for real fun; for something new every 
minute and a fine time with a dandy club of fellows in a real chemical laboratory. 


If you want something interesting to happen 
all the time, get a CHEM CRAFT outfit. You 
can work all kinds of wonderful chemical i- 
ments and find out many useful things about 
one of the most absorbing sciences there is to- 
day. The boy who has a CHEMCRAFT out- 
fit never wonders what to do next. He always 
knows. You can join the Chemcraft Chemist 
Club, too, and start a local chapter and be a 
Chief Chemist and leader just like Fred Wash- 
burn. It’s the greatest fun you ever had! 


This is 
CHEMCRAFT 


Outfit No. 3 


A dandy, big one 
with many costly 
chemicals and a lot 
of apparatus. The 
Manual tells how to 
do 256 different ex- 
periments. Get No. 
© for Christmas! 


CHEMCRAFT is the Boys’ own chemical 
laboratory; it shows him how to test the things 
he uses every day; how to make soap, dyes, 
inks and other things; teaches him the sci 

vides more fun than any- 
Get a CHEMCRAFT out- 
There are five dandy sizes: 





Colo., and in Canada, 10% more). 

fit is a complete chemi faboratory and con- 
tains a large assortment of chemicals, all neces- 
sary apparatus and a Manual of Instruction. 
There are no explosive or otherwise harmful 
chemicals in any outfit. CHEMCRAFT is 
scientifically correct and gives practical and 


and collense and endorsed by chemistry 
teachers. Put CHEMCRAFT at the top of 
your Christmas list and look for the outfits in 
any store where toys are sold. If you 
cannot find the size you want, we will fill your 
order direct at prices noted above. 


Send for Free Club Magazine 
It’s a dandy magazine with fine stories, new 


ideas, and stunts by other boys. It’s fullof regular 
me that tell you how to have some real 
8 . 


The Porter Chemical Company 
Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
121 Washington St., Hagerstown, Md. 
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Save a Quarter! 


T’S not easy these days to buy everything you want and ,need. 
Here’s a way—right off the bat—to save a quarter. Two things 
you want, first of all—BOYS’ LIFE for a year (price $2.00), and a 


new Boy Scout Handbook (price 40c.) 


That’s a total of $2.40. 


NOW —we will give you these for $2.15, a clear saving of twenty-five 
cents. The subscription may be your own or someone else’s, either 


new or renewal. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE—what a great magazine for boys it is. 
Every month it comes to you, crammed full of thrills, fun and all 
sorts of interesting facts: serials, short stories, special articles by 
famous men, departments on radio, stamps, how-to-make things, 
campcraft, nature study, Think and Grin, W orld Brotherhood and the 


well-known Cave Scout. 


HE HANDBOOK has 528 pages and almost 600 illustrations. 
It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s 


out-of-doors ever published.” 


it is full of information he needs and must have. 
Send your order and remittance to 


200 Fifth Avenue 


big chance! 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No scout should be without it, for 


HERE’S your 


New York 
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“Joe” The Crow 


Here's a real boat} BY Scout Donald Atkins 
2 OY that beats em all 1 Tie sry cet ed ee ee oe | 
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. . 
WAY back in the year of 1887, Mr. mother was to fly into her sleeping room 
Nash, then about twelve every time he found the door 


Speed, power, staunchness and beauty with the |. ck ak tad a 
smartness and the graceful lines of an ocean liner. 4 | grandparents up in the north- 


| western part of Vermont state, 
| in that back woods town — 

- 3 |as Jericho, and among other 
A “Yankee Cruiser” is a boat you can | | pastimes of the country lads of 


the day, “Nest Hunting” was 
quite in prominence. 

well be proud to own. rags = -earong, 

shall call him throughout the 

story—decided one warm May 


open, or even the window, and 
flying to the stand which stood 
in the center of the room, he 
would pull the wicks from the 
sperm oil lamps which stood on 
the stand and drop them onto 
the clean white doily, leaving 
an immense grease spot. Grand- 
mother’s remark after such an 
occurence always was: “I de- 
clare, that crow ought to have 

















“47 ANKEE CRUISER” boats are miniature repro- day that he wanted to go nest > neck 
ductions of big ocean going steamships. Built poe Mc He Bagge ~- In those days, 
with burnished copper hulls, modelled along the exact pets, he thought that a crow's you know oe Se 
lines of proud passenger liners they are graceful beyond oe wal Oe fee Ge ae Oe ont on oadn aie, 
description. Think of it! Steel decks with cabins for Seerthin cota 4 but had a sort of 
make believe passengers—smokestacks, ventilators, so tadk of the which was fastened 
masts and searchlight—not a single detail missing to hada’ far to pos rine. °°," ye pedes- 
make this the sort of boat you want for your own. They ge before ne an ill edliichs de: Glee Seco te Cn 
‘ ; , of a whale and this oil is burned in 
are water-tight th roughout. . a tall hemlock the lamp with a round wick almost like the 
Big powerful spring motors furnish power to pro- a aie — we have in our candles today, only 

i _ ace that ” arger. 
pel them for from seven to ten minutes—at a p which the Z Jack’s grandmother wasn’t the only one 
leaves other boats far behind. crows called j who suffered at Joe’s hands—I should 
; ? gg ya , ; - geet” yea eae tae, — 
° ~ “~~. yeIng cont ost . a 
Which Model will be _— scrambled and Nd father gg ge ge ay 
; _ : F P before “mother crow could return from a _—twenty-eighth birthday 1 ae sf “Tass 
The Trans-Atlantic model is illustrated in the picture. It is 18 nearby corn field a small pin-feathered baby time Sat ak eas ge Baye P na 
inches long with copper hull and white deck and superstructure. was being carried away—an unhappy grandfather took up a newspaper, would 


practice which boys of to-day shun. fly up onto his shoulder and perch there 
What should the crow be named? That chattering as wise as any old owl. Grand- 
was the problem next to be considered. father would always tighten his grip on 
John? Jim? Pete? No, those names had the paper when Joe lighted on his shoul- 
already been used on the other crows. der, then as he became more and more en- 
He must have a new and different name. engrossed in his papers he would relax 
Joe! Yes, that was it. So “Joe” he was his grip on the paper till master Joe seeing 
named. his chance, would swoop down, snatch the 
Joe lived on worms and bread soaked paper from grandfather’s hand and fly 
in milk till he was nearly full grown, then with it to some nearby building top and 
he ate with the hens and chickens in the there he would proceed to tear it into bits 
barnyard. He soon learned to fly and as and throw it on the ground. 
soon, if not sooner, learned to play pranks. Joe was good at carrying things, 
Among his many first pranks, after and things that he could not carry he 
learning to fly, was the one of pulling would drag. Various small articles such 
clothes pins off the clothes lines and hiding _as spools of thread, scissors, hairpins, etc., 
them away where they never could be would often come up missing and the 


The Trans-Atlantic Model 


18 inches on water line, copper hull, white finish with red 
water line, steel deck and superstructure, drab stacks. Driv- 
: . : soa 7 
en by powerful motor with Swedish steel spring. Will run 7.00 
from seven to ten minutes. 


Great Lakes Model 


15 inches on water line, copper hull, 
white finish with green water line, green 
smoke stack, steel deck and superstruc- 
ture. Driven by powerful motor with $5.50 
Swedish steel spring. Will run about oy 
seven minutes. x 









a, A found. Ofttimes a handkerchief or some mysteries were never cleared up till a 

ae  § | other small piece of linen would disappear number of years later when a large lom- 

Sub-Chaser Model 6A WH S from the grass, where it had been placed _bardi poplar tree, in front of the house, 
to bleach in the sun. was cut down and found to contain among 


13 inches on water line, copper hull, 
white finish with red water line, steel 
deck’ with canopy, green stack. Driven 
by powerful motor with Swedish steel 
springs. Will run from five to seven 


Jack’s grandmother was very fond of its tight growing branches the missing 
flowers and much of her spare time was articles— the scissors rusted, and the 
spent about the many cozy little flower thread weather-rotted. When Joe could 
beds about the lawn. She would kneel not carry the things he stole, he would 
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minutes. $3.50 


Caretully packed and delivered any- 
where in the U. S. A. Without extra cost 


Boston Toy Boat Co., oS 


@ 


7 Water St. Boston, Mass. 
Suite 309 




























beside a flower bed and pull weeds. from 
among the flowers and invariably Joe, if 
not already up to some other prank, would 
come and pull weeds too. And such a 
weed puller you never have seen. He 


watched him, but the moment she turned 
her back a bit towards him—snap— would 
go a nice flower stem, and she would find 
the flower, after a little, carefully tucked 
away under the leaves of another plant. 
Of course, she would scold him, but Joe 
would fly away to some nearby tree and 
chatter his delight in a most aggravating 
way, for he knew he was safe, nor was 
he the least bit scared 

Another way Joe would bother Grand- 





would pull weeds just as long as she. 


drag them to one of the many cracks in 
the kitchen floor and work at them till he 
had pushed them down the crack and added 
another crime to his already long list. 

In spring Joe’s relatives would coax 
and coax him to come with them but he 
would never pay the least attention to 
them. He would rather stay with the 
people with whom he was having so much 
fun than among his animal and bird 
friends. He would fly out into the tall 
dew laden grass early in the morning and 
make a noise like a lost chicken and the 
mother-hen, hearing it, would think that 
one of her children was lost and would rush 
out into the wet grass and wander on and 

(Concluded on page 56) 


WHY BOYS’ LIFE HAS BEEN DELAYED 


As explained in the November issue, BOYS’ LIFE for 
November reached its subscribers a few days later than usual. 
Unfortunately the same thing will happen with the December 
issue of the magazine, but after that we feel quite sure that 


the issues will no longer be late. The regular publication 
schedule of the magazine has been interrupted because of 
changes that have been made in the conditions under which it 
is printed. The situation has been adjusted, however, and here- 
after BOYS’ LIFE will reach subscribers on time. 
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In selecting a RANGER Bicycle you do not 
have to take our word about its quality, dura- 
bility, style and easy riding qualities. We want 
and expect you to test it for 30days—ride it as 
much as you like. If not satisfied return it to 
us and the trial will not cost you a penny. 


Factory to Rider 


to $25 in value and cost on 
the Ranger bicycle you select. It will be sent 
by fast prepaid express on approval for 30- 
Days’ Free Trial. There is a Mead model to suit 
every taste and any pocket book. Roadsters, 
Racers, Camel-backs, Juveniles, Motorbikes, 
Arch-Frames, Speedsters — Girls’ and Ladies’ 
models, too. All are shown in the catalog. 


12 Months to Pay 


If not convenient to pay all cash, we 
can ship your Ranger at once and allow you a year 
to pay for it in small convenient monthly install- 
ments. Write today for factory prices and terms. 


Best quality at Factory Carioad Pur- 

> chase prices. Lamps, Horns, Pedals, 

Chains, Saddles, Handle Bars, built up wheels 
and Sundries, half usual prices. Send No Money, 


write ste Sx big, free Ranger catalog. Factory 
Prices, 30-Day Trial offer and Easy Payment Terms. 
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Different from all other's-the 


i er of each lo 
air’ rifle can duplicate this feat. 


Write for interesting folder 

about this wonderful gun. 
M1 deal $5.00 Asix 

os dealer for Uemonstra- 





603 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Pacific-Coast Representatives: 
THAY' OweER 
Los Ange'es Cal and Sar Francisco Cal. 











8 per pair. 
your spare time into cash. 
Book free -- write now. 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409-H Broadway New York City 











MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Successfully taught by mail. 
Train to become a Mechanical 
Draughtsman. Course consists 
of 100 blue-print lessons, Fifty 
cents each lesson. Easy pay- 
ments. No other expense. 
‘complete outfit valued at Boo 00 
free with the Course. Will P 
assist you to secure a posi- er 
tion. Send for particulars 
and sam 
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ALBANY. INSTITUTE MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Bex 84 Dept. “Cc” — Albany, N. Y. 
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| The Black Wolf | 
| Pack i 
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I—I—was afraid—all the time, though— 
afraid someone would—find out about— 


Donald’s death and blame it on me. } 


When you—said—you—were Donald’s son 
I was frightened—I thought you’d come 
to get me—for killing your—father and 
—I—I—I was going to kill myself. But 
Pluto got—me—and saved me from fur- 
ther guilt. I—” 

He said more but neither Big Pete nor 
I could understand him. Indeed, he kept 
mumbling incoherently for an hour or 
more while we watched over him and did 
all that we could to make him comfortable 
until the death rattle in his throat put 
an end to his mumbling. But despite 
our efforts, he passed on at dawn. Just 
as the first warm light of the sun glowed 
above the mountains, he breathed his 
last. 

* * * *k x 

No. you know why my private den 

is just cram full of things you fel- 
lows like. You may also guess where I 
procured the black wolf skin rugs and the 
rare bead and porcupine quill decorations. 
Yes, tnat long-barrelled rifle hanging on 
the buck horn rack is the famous Patrick 
Mullen gun. It is a rifle that Washing- 
ton, Boone or Crockett would have almost 
given their scalps to possess, because it is 
the same pattern as those they themselves 
used but more scientifically and skillfully 
made. It’s a flint lock, too, and that was 
the funny part about it that interests all 
the scouts of our Troop. It is my good 
turn mascot, for as long as it hangs there 
I am under the influence of my wild uncle 
and can quarrel with no man. 

Now you know why the gun is pre- 
served as a trophy for my old scouts and 
is an object of veneration upon which they 
love to gaze when they sit cross-legged 
on the skins of the black wolf pack be- 
fore the crackling fire of my den. 

Big Pete? Oh, he now runs the Pluto 
Ranch in Paradise Valley, and I go out 
there as often as I can to hunt with him. 


THE ENp. 





“Maybe” grunted Bill. “you’d have to 
paper me all over with ten dollar notes 
to get me to do it again. Chirpy, I'll 
bet I’m goin’ to join in more holiday 
celebrations than any fellow in the United 
States, for there ain’t a limb of this holly 
that won’t have some of my pore hide 
stickin’ to it. I'll be distributed around in 
center pieces and hung on mantels and 
chandeliers. Some guys’ll be wearin’ me 
in their buttonholes, and I’ll gladden many 
a flapper’s eye when I turn up on a box 
of fudge.” 

“Well—” grinned Chirpy. “Tell ’em all 
Merry Christmas for me, will you?” 





Aviation in America 


[t IS common to hear people lament the 
lack of enterprise in America in flying. 
It is generally pointed out that although 
the Wrights were the inventors of the aero- 
plane, or at least first mastered prac- 
tical flying, many other countries have far 
surpassed us. Curiously enough one hears 
much the same talk abroad, where Ameri- 
ca is held up as a standard of progress. 
It is the old story of the prophet in his 
own country. As a matter of fact, the 
most remarkable feat in regular com- 
mercial aviation in the world today is to 


be seen in the United States. The air mail | 


service weaves back and forth every day 
across the continent in winter and sum- 
mer, good weather and bad. There is no 
other air service in the world today which 
approaches this for its length or speed of 
transmission. Another interesting fact is 
that the most successful commercial flying 
experiment in Europe, the service between 
London and Paris, depends very largely 
for its success upon the patronage of 
American air travellers. 
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Start the Joy Special 


On Your LIONEL 


Electric Railroad 


TART your Lionel Limited with a touch 


of your finger. 

now slow, backward or forward, stop- 
ping at stations, slowing down for signals, 
ringing automatic crossing warnings—there 
is no fun like it in the world. 





Here is a Lionel 
Electric Lamp Post 
equipped with two 
arms and two elec- 
tric lights. Four 
other kinds are 
shownin ourcatalog. 


Send her on, now fast, 


Lionel locomotive and car bodies are of all- 
steel construction, hand-enameled, and baked 
like automobile bodies. For twenty-two years 
Lionel : products have been “Standard of the 
World” because of their perfect electrical 


and mechanical workmanship. 





Lionel Electric 
Warning Signal is 
all-steel construc- 
tion with heavily 
nickeled gong. Bell 
tings when train 
passes over special 
section of track pro- 
vided with it. 


You can run Lionel trains from any electric 
light socket with Lionel “Multivolt” Trans- 
formers or from dry or storage batteries. 


Lionel Electric Trains are made in America 
and sold by department, toy, sporting goods, 
hardware and electric stores. 
factory life is guaranteed your outfit by the 
high quality of Lionel materials and skilled 
workmanship. 


Long, satis- 


Tell your mother and father you want Lionel 


—they’ll understand why. 


Send post card at once for the handsome 
40-page Lionel Catalog. 


The complete 








Lionel “‘Multivolt”’ 


line is shown in beautiful four-color illus- 
trations — chock-full of outfits and all 
kinds of up-to-date railroad accessories. 





Transformers oper- 
ate all trains and 
other electric toys 
from any electric 
light socket, better 
and at minimum 
cost. Approved by 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


One of the many Lionel Outfits 
shown in our catalog. Be sure 


to see them. 






ELECTRIC TOY 
&Multivolt Transformers 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
50N East 21st Street 


New York City 
































JUST THE THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GET THEM COST FREE 
FROM “‘BOYS’ LIFE”’ 











Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 





Send all orders to Boys’ Life 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





























SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
rope. (Give loose waist measure in inches when 
ordering.) 

2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By 
this means Scouts can signal one another or call 
help in emergencies. 

3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 





Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knife. 


uniform. : . 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or 

LL THREE articles given for selling = one 
total re- 


new yearly subscription and 25 cents (a 


mittance of 





SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled full; have two front 
and one watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for 
selling two new yearly subscriptions and S@ cents 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar, two Stanley breast pockets with Luteoned 
flaps and embroidered “Boy Scouts of America,” in 
red over right breat pocket. Coat style; standard 
khaki material. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 25 cents. (Total remittance $4.25.) 








SCOUT AX 


The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 

solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 


drawing nails. Given for selling only two New Yearly 
Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or for One New 
Subscription and S@ cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 





WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise Scouts 
never sleep on the ground without such a blanket 
under them. Single waterproof sheet made of finely 
woven seamless waterproof duck; olive drab; fitted 
with brass grommets, and ball and socket fasteners. 
Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 5$0 cents. (Total remittance $4.50.) 

BLANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying blankets, 
ponchos, etc. Three web straps with patent buckles. 
Given for selling only one new yearly subscription. 
(Total remittance $2.00.) 





FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of 
Scouts who have had 
to make them for 
themselves with too 
often a_ scarcit of 
the right kin of 
material. Set con- 
sists of bow with 
leather thong, a 
drill, and drill sock- 
et. Notched _ fire 
>. board and package 
ee of tinder. 

Given for selling 
: only one new yearly 
———— subscription and 25 
remittance of $2.25). 








cents (a total 


These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own or any renewal of present subscription 


FOR ROUGH and WINTRY DAYS 


WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes well with all 
official garments and defies the heaviest rain. Flannel 
lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given for selling 
pay A one new yearly subscription. (Total remittance 

00). 





COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleeping 
bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. Latest 
U. S. Army style; Double textured, olive drab bomba- 
zine with a coating of fine Para rubber between, giving 
exceptional wearing qualities under severest condi- 
tions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling ten new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total remittance $20.00). 








THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
‘SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS’”’ 


A sturdy carefully made 
timepiece. 16 size’ nickel 
case. The hands and num- 
erals are coated with a sub- 
stance containing genuine 
radium. Guaranteed. Rigid 
construction and _ insulation 
insures timekeeping in spite 
of jars, jolts and rough 
usage. 

Given for selling one new 
yearly BOYS’ LIFE sub- 
scription (not your own) and 
$1.00 (a total remittance of 
$3.00), or for two new yearly 
subscriptions and only S@ cents (total $4.50). 








REGULATION KHAKI OUTFIT 


_ SCOUT COAT. With one of these smart appear- 
ing coats on his back, a boy has additional pride 
in being a Scout. Note the Stanley breast pockets 


and the roomy lower bellows pockets, the neat 
notched lapels, and the belted waist. Back has one 
central 2 inch plait. Has official buttons, “Boy 


Scouts of America” in red silk over right breast 
pocket. Tell dad and mother that this coat, and 
breeches to match, are made only and always of 
U. S. Standard Khaki which out-wears other khakis 
and is as tough as cloth can be made. 

Given for selling four new yearly subscriptions. 
(Total remittance $8.00.) 





CAMP BLANKET 


Official camp blanket, weight, 3% pounds. 
Stamped with seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; 
substantially made from good wool, khaki color. 


Size 58x82 inches, 
Given for selling five new yearly subscriptions and 








25 cents. (Total remittance $10.25.) 
SUNWATCH 

This wonderful Sun- 

watch made by the well 

known Ansonia Clock 

Company is known as 

“the tickless time- 

piece.” It’s a sundial, 


watch and compass all 
in one and so _ ingen- 
iously designed that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, 
“I would like to see 
every Scout have one.” 

Given for selling only 
two new yearly sub- 
scriptions (total remit- 
tance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly 











subscription and 
cents (total remittance 
$2.35.) 
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A real camera with the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company behind 
it. Makes a picture 1% x 1%_inches. 
Loads _ in_ daylight with Yo. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, has automatic 
shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures. Its* negatives are of such 
quality that enlargments can easily 
be made from them. Given for sell- 
ing one new yearly subscription and 
30 cents (a total remittance of $2.30), 
or sent without charge for two new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total $4.00) 








GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


_Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 1% inches 
diameter. Sent repaid for selling two new 
yearly subscrpitions at $2.00 (remittance $4.00). 
Or given for one new yearly subscription and 
50 cents total remittance $2.50). 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. Has long distance 
reflector. A push of the thumb produces a power- 
ful round spotlight with a range of 200 feet. Aver- 
age 30 to 40 hours continuous burning. Sold with- 
out battery to prevent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery which can be purchased 
anywhere. 

Given for selling only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 5@ cents (a total remittance of ), or 
sent without charge for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions. 











SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 

Made especially for this magazine. The best. Salz-made pen we 
have ever om able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by pressing 
coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 carat gold pen point. Fully 


aranteed for service. oe . 
"Given for selling one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 














SCOUT NAME KNIFE 


The manufacturers of the famous “Keen-Kutter” cutlery make this 


LIFE. It is 2% inches long. By an_ in- 
address is printed on the handle so there 
The “Name on Knife” has two blades of 
exceptional knife in 


knife especially for BOYS’ 
genious proces your name and 
is no danger of your losing it. ) 
superior “Keen-Kutter” quality steel and is an 


every respect. shiek 
Given for selling one new yearly subscription and 30 ce 


remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge for two new 
scriptions. (Total remittance $4.00). 


““EASY COURSE IN HOME RADIO”’ 
Witte See a oes ae 
ited an Vv y 
eb ae of Signal Corps, U.S.A... shows 
ag peepee 5 s! 
el ay oy Squier, Chief “a the United States Signal 


nts (a total 
yearly sub- 








its value. Major General : 
Corps, has, more than _ other ag ge a ya — —, 
success i in this country. ) 

success of the wireless telephone i ees ae 


i i imple, complete, 
to buy an expensive outfit. This simp Pp et you may buy, but 


Course will show you not only how to operate any s te 
how to build your own, a good one, too! Seven easy iessons giving all 


the information you need. Gisén without 





charge if you 
send three new 
yearly subscrip- 
tions for BOYS’ 
LIFE for one 
year (total re- 
mittance $6.00). 
Given for only 
$0 cents if you 
send two new 
yearly _subscrip- 
tions (total _ re- 
mittance $4.50). 
Given for only 


$1.00 if you send 
one new _ yearly 
subscription (to- 
tal remittance 











$3.00). 
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The Biggest Boy Serials of t 


ROY BLAKELEY’S FUNNY-BONE JIM MORSE AMONG THE CANNI- 
HIKE. It’s a scream. The funniest serial BALS. The greatest boys’ serial ever 
that Percy K. Fitzhugh has ever written written, by one of the best authors for 
starts in this issue and you know that’s boys, J. Allan Dunn, is now under way. 
| saying a lot when you stop to think of the Boy, oh boy, but it is a tremendous yarn 
| other Roy Blakeley stories he has turned full of mystery, suspense and action. Jim 
| out for BOYS’ LIFE. Remember the and Captain Burr and the Admiral get 
camp on wheels and the bee-line hike right in among the savagest savages on 
|| stories? Weren’t they enough to make _ the globe today,—those South Sea Island- 
|| your sides ache even when you were in the — ers who have mysterious rites, treacherous 
| glummest mood? Sure they were. And habits and who would as willingly kill a 
| the funny-bone hike has a lot more laughs white man as they would a dog. Think of 











to the line than any of the others. It’s a the tale that can be told with such a back- 
real treat. ground. 





LIFE for $2.00 


HE new BOY SCOUT DIARY for 1923 is the most important book 
| next to the Handbook, that a Boy Scout can acquire. It’s crammed with 
information about scouting and no regular scout or regular fellow who intends 


’ address beginning with...... 


Name 


The “Biggest” Little Book In The World with BOYS’ BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
| 


he Year 


DOWN THE RIVER. By Stephen A. 
Meader, is just the sort of a pioneer story 
you have been yearning to read for months. 
It is a smashing; crashing story of the old 
Ohio River and that dark and bloody terri- 
tory that bordered the big river at the be- 
ginning of the Eighteen Hundreds. Indians, 
bad men, river highwaymen, and Boone 
himself figure in the story. It is a tale of 
thrilling adventure in which two boys be- 
come fast chums, sticking together in seri- 
ous times. And there is a treasure chest 
in the end, too. You'll want to sit up late 
nights to finish each installment. 


Please send BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one a to the following 


it's ad ne Nae cae wale number. Enclo you will find $2.00 


in payment for the same. It is understood that for prompt remittance the subscriber is 
to receive without further cost a copy of the new Boy Scout Diary for 1923, the “biggest” 
little book in the world for scouts. 





| to be a scout can afford to be without one. Has space for a day by day record 
Address 





of the doings of its owner. . 
| We have arranged for a limited number of this “big” little book to be given nae ae 


to fellows who are prompt én subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE for a full year 
($2.00). Order early and avoid the Christmas rush. 
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Pin Remittance to this coupon; mail 


Canadian Postage 25c Extra. Foreign Postage 50¢ Extra. 
Magazine and Diary can be sent to separate addresses if desired 


State 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 





Better Service 


on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 


the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


° 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 








patent pending 


GAME-O-QUOITS 


A new game of INDOOR QUOITS. 
ing, substantially constructed, neatly designed and at- 


Delightfully amus- 


tractively colored. Ring is shot from an artillery device 
toward a stake within a green field Just the thing for 
Christmas and equally interesting to all. Three can 
play. Cireviar describing sent upon request If your 
dealer cannot supply you send direct for a set. $1.75 
prepaid. 

Game-O-Quoits Mfg. Co., 130 West 42nd _ Street, 
New York, S. 1104 


STAMME 


you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
Bust book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad-> 
wanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
Pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in ae world for the cure of stammering, 
Write today. @ 
Milwaukee, Wis 





stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. 
‘The North-Westera School. 2328 Grand Ave.. 

















SKIS 


for Christmas 

You'll be the happiest 
boy in town and the 
speediest ski-runner too, with 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


Made of the finest sliver- 
proof woods obtainable. The 
fastest, smoothest running skis 
Look in the world. 
Seog he Send for our 
trade free illustrated 
mark —_ booklet on skiing. 
World’s Largest 
Ski Manufacturers 
NORTHLAND 
SKI MFG. CO. 
Merriam Park 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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There would be no tree aboard, no fire, 
but should there not be gifts? There had 
been on his father’s ship—for all hands. 
He could not compass that but- what if 
he brought Christmas into the cabin? 

It was a simple thought but it was born 
of the simplicity that is sincerity. Ben 
thought out his gifts and worked on them. 
He held back the ~~ picture of the ship 
that looked like the Nancy. It was in his 
bunk, underneath the scant mattress. 
And his father’s pea-jacket was under 
the pillow. He fingered its brass buttons 
nightly and he dreamed that his father 
told him, in his deep, kind voice, that he 
was doing the right thing. 

The first mate broke in upon his 
musing as he tied off the thread of the 
last bead in the S. He had turned the 
bag inside out for this and it looked just 
like something a boy might make for him- 
self. The mate snatched it from_ his 
hand, gave it a swift inspection and flung 
it on the deck. Wind breezed it to the 
scuppers with Ben’s eyes on it fearfully. 

“Malingerin’ eh, you scallawag!” bel- 
lowed the mate, his voice as rough as if 
he was accusing the lad of murder. 
_ “We'll have none of that. I'll find some- 
thin’ for you to do.” 

It was unfair. Ben’s work was done 
for the time. His next call would come 
from the galley. This was his own time, 
if a cabin-boy ever had right to leisure. 

“I'll teach you,” said Simpkins, “lit- 
terin’ up the deck.” 

That stung. Ben's fingers were sore 
where the needle had pricked him work- 
ing over the gift that Simpkins called 
litter. The mate’s eyes burned, his face 
was deeply flushed beneath its tan. Since 
his encounter with the skipper, when the 
captain had talked of disrating in front 
of the crew, the man’s temper had been 
set on a hair-trigger, the least provoca- 
tion released it and a fiery burst of rage. 


i! was plain enough, even to Ben, that 
the ship was nearing the condition known 
to old salts as a “sour ship”. First, the 
trouble between the officers and, last, the 
word that Christmas privileges were not 
to be recognised had brought about an 
atmosphere that was as dangerous as 
chokedamp in a coal mine, trick as dyna- 
mite. When men grow silent and brood 
over their troubles there is bound to be 
an accumulation of compressed resent- 
ment that is ripe for explosion. Small 
things count on shipboard where one man 
may not get away from another. 

The cook and the steward, 
both as far as experience went, 
their heads and whispered together. 

“T will be luck if we make port ’thout 
bad trouble,” said the cook. 

“An’ there’s no sayin’ will it break fore 
or aft,” agreed the steward. “Simpkins 
is sour, an’ he’s packin’ a gun. The 
skipper bawled him out in front of all 
hands an’ threatened to disrate him an’ 
send him for’ard. Simpkins "Il not be 
peaceful. There'll be blood spilled first, 
you mark my words.” 

“There’s a pile of the men back of 
him,” said cookee. “Unless somethin’ 
clears the decks there'll be mutiny on the 
high seas.” 

“Nothin’ ‘ll clear that off except a 
miracle,” replied the steward gloomily. 
“You don’t wait on ’em an’ see ’em gloom- 
in’ at each other. All the misterin’ in 
the world, an’ politeness so thick that it’s 
an insult.” 

Ben had seen and sensed all this too, as 
he helped the steward and the cook and 
listened to fragments of their talk to- 


wisemen 


shx 0k 


gether. ? 
“Blood spilled—mutiny on the high 

seas!” His father had told him such 

things, the shame and disgrace of all sea- 


men. Already there weré covert looks 
between the men. The first mate’s watch 
had drawn apart. The trouble in the 
cabin was reflected in the foc’stle. 

So the spirit of discontent brooded and 
trouble was hatched under the shining, 
windy sky as the ship fled north. and the 
porpoises gambolled in her wake. And 
so a lad dreamed of high traditions of 
the service, handed down to him, and 





thought that he could work the miracle 


the steward declared necessary. 

There are times when -a miracle is 
the direct answer to prayer and often the 
most effective prayer needs no voicing. 
Clean thought engenders prayer without 
petition. 

Ben crouched to dodge or receive the 
blow he felt was imminent from the mate’s 
uplifting arm and the red flecks in his 
eyes. here came a call. 

“Land ho!” 

“Where away ?” 

“On the weather bow, sir.” 

“Go tell the captain,” the mate ordered 
curtly. 

Ben darted off, snatching up the canvas 
bag as he went, like a bird swooping on 
the wing. 

“Land,” said the skipper with a scowl. 
“That'll be Juan Fernandez.” 

“Robinson Crusoe’s Island,” said Ben, 
without thinking. For all his reverence 
of the skipper’s position Ben could not 
help but be ingenuous at times. 

“What’s that?” demanded the captain, 
taking his binouculars from their hook. 

“T said Robinson Crusoe’s Island, sir.’ 

“Robinson ee ae 

The captain went on deck without 
another word but Ben could have sworn 
there was the ghost of a twinkle in his 
eyes, the twitch of a smile to his mouth. 
It gave him better heart for his experiment. 

‘The men had gathered by the rail, hop- 
ing against hope for a run ashore. Fresh 
meat and water, fruit and vegetables were 
there, a hearty welcome by the inhabitants. 
It was Christmas. They strained their 
hearing to catch what the skipper said 
to the mate when the latter reported stiffly. 

“San Juan Fernandez, sir, four points 
off the weather bow.” 

“Very good, sir. You'll keep your 
course, Mr. Simpkins. And you will 
kindly find something else for your men 
to do than loll on the rail.” 

The skipper swept the horizon and 
focussed his glasses briefly on the land 
then went below as the mate, almost 
black with anger, set the crew to work. 
Ordinarily the deck would be specially 
holystoned for Christmas, the brasswork 
polished to a special dazzle. This had not 
been done but he set them at it. 

Slowly the wind that had been with 
them began to fail. The sails hung list- 
less. By evening there was a dead calm. 
The island was no longer on the weather 
bow, for there was no weather. It rose 
in a blue mount to the west against the 
gathering glory of the sunset and the ship 
seemed held where she was, as if the 
island had been a lodestone and _ the 
Southern Star a bit of sensitive material 
hovering on the outer zone of attraction. 
It was still there when the stars came out, 
if anything, there seemed to be some 
current that slowly drew them closer 
though that might well have been the 
illusion of the change of light. 

Here it showed, abeam on the port bow, 
like the meal of tantalus, while the watches 
gathered together and muttered in low 
tones with oaths and threats that so far 
were idle. The sea was like glass with 
only the long heaving of the swell to 
make the reflections of the stars streaks 
instead of points of light. The night wore 
on and the moon came up and still there 
was no breeze. 

They had drifted closer in the night. 
The lifting sun touched the crags where 
Crusoe had hunted goats with a crimson 
brush. It was Christmas morning. 

There were no greetings as the watches 
changed. The crew went off deck sullen 
and mounted to their work in the same 
disaffected fashion 

The second mate relieved the first so 
that the latter might breakfast with the 
captain. The two officers met without a 
word or nod. The steward pursed his lips 
and shook his head sagely at Ben in the 
pantry. 3en could feel the tension 
between the two men. A gathering hatred 
in the mate. Hardening determination in 
the skipper to enforce the full extent of 
his authority, also full knowledge of the 
attitude of the men. 

The steward set a cup of coffee by the 
captains right hand as Captain Bedford 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A COBRA THAT CAME TO LIFE 


SHORT time after his arrival at a 

military station in. India, a Britisher 
met with an adventure that came very near 
being his last. He had been dining out, 
and on his way home took the opportunity 
of visiting the Guards. As he approached 
the Treasury Gate he saw the sentry sud- 
denly reverse his gun and lunge at some- 
thing on the ground. ° 

Wondering at this strange behavior, the 
newcomer ran quickly up to find a huge 
cobra, apparently just killed. The district 
was infested with these deadly snakes, 
and it so happened that at dinner that 
night.there had been a somewhat heated 
discussion as to the position = forma- 
tion of their poison fangs. The Briton was 
therefore delighted at this opportunity of 
settling the question, and, catching hold of 
the snake by the throat, he forced its jaws 
open and put his finger into its mouth and 
felt along the teeth until he encountered 
two sharp points, one each side, which, 
with the aid of a lantern, he discovered 
were the fangs. Satisfied with his exam- 
ination, he went on to visit the other sen- 
tries inside the building. 

On his return, some fifteen minutes 
later, what was his horror and amazement 
to see the snake that he thought dead 
coiled up against the wall, and with head 
erect and hood distended keeping at bay 
the sentry and two jail warders who were 
making frantic but futile efforts to 
dispatch it. 

The Briton joined in the attack, and 
with the flexible cane he carried had little 
difficulty in disposing of the enemy. He 
found then that the wound originally in- 
flicted by the bayonet was only a flesh 
wound, and, although it had stunned the 
snake for a time, had done it no material 
damage. To this day the Englishman 
shudders to think what might have been 
his fate had the snake come to its senses 
when his finger was halfway down its 
throat. 

“PORTUGUESE-MAN-OF-WAR”. 

“Portuguese-man-of-war” is the name 
given to a curious animal, which is one of 
the most beautiful of all the so-called 
pelagic animals, and at the same time, one 
of the most dangerous. It is a veritable 
fairy ship, with sail that can be elevated 
or lowered, or that can throw out a dredge 
or haul it in. 

This little creature has also been called 

a “Poem in Satin;” yet it conceals under 
its attractive exterior an armament that 
is capable of overpowering a foe a thou- 
sand times its size. It stands in the same 
relation to many other marine animals 
of its size as a well-fitted torpedo sub- 
marine boat would to a battleship of the 

“Constitution” class, of our War of 1812. 

If you but touch the purple tentacles of 
this animal, a realizing sense of this power 
is at once experienced. The finger stings 
as if-needles had been thrust into it, and 
when the tentacles are placed upon a spot 
where the flesh is sensitive, the pain can 
only be compared to that produced by 
melted lead or boiling oil. 


life in an 


A scientist nearly lost his 
engagement with one of these 
The man had a habit of swimming 
side. One day he swam over the 
cles of a large “Portuguese-man-of-war.” 
He was in about seven feet of water. and 
the contact gave the swimmer such a shock 


creatures. 
on his 
tenta- 


that he almost lost his power of motion , 


and sank. 


As he struck bottom with his feet, he | 


pushed up and recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to call for help. 
work nearby sprang 

carried him ashore. By that time he could 
breathe only with extreme difficulty and 
this was the most serious symptom. The 
purple mass was scraped from the skin 
by kmives and razors, but it seemed to 
have sunk into the flesh. For six or seven 
months afterward, he could readily have 
passed for a tattooed man, his body being 


covered with the most fanciful tracings. 


WHY FISH ARE WHITE 
UNDERNEATH 


There is no phenomenon of nature that 
escapes the investigating eye of science. 
Experiments have been made with floun- 
ders in order to determine whether the 
whiteness of the under sides of those fish 
is due to the exclusion of light, and the 
presence of color upon their upper sides 
to exposure to light. 

The fish experimented upon have been 
kept in a glass tank having a mirror placed 
beneath, so as to reflect light upon the un- 
der sides of the fish. 

One of these fish has survived for three 
years under conditions so strangely dif- 
ferent from its ordinary habits of life, and 
all of them have exhibited the development 
of spots of pigment on their lower sur- 
faces. 

The investigators have concluded that it 
is exposure to light that causes the colora- 
tion of the upper parts of the bodies not 
only of flounders but of other fish, and con- 
versely, that it is to the comparative ab- 
sence of light that the whiteness of the 
under sides of the fish is due. They ex- 
tend the same principle to explain the 
colorless condition of the skins of many 
animals that pass their lives in caves. 


WHALES AS DIVERS 


Although it is a common belief among 
sailors that whales, when they “sound,” 
descend to enormous depths in the ocean, 
and although it has been estimated that the 
larger whales commonly dive to a depth 
of almost two-thirds of a mile, yet a mem- 
ber of an Antarctic expedition challenges 
these statements, and avers that about 300 
feet is the maximum depth to which a 
whale can dive. He bases his statement 
partly on the fact that the fish on which 
they feed, and to obtain which they are ac- 
customed to sound, dwell near the sur- 
face, and partly on the fact that at the 
depth of 1,000 yards or more the pressure 
is so great that the whales could not with- 
stand it, and that their muscular strength 
is not sufficient to propel them into the re- 
gions where it prevails. 


into the water and 
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It starts the year with a bang— Full! of the best 
kind of short stories and serials. 
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By James Willard Schultz 


Where the white man’s rifle-shot echoed the shrill 
war-whoop of the Redskin; where savage cunning was 
met by nimble hands, courageous minds and quick eyes; 
where a man’s life was his only because he guarded it, 
and because he could hold it alone against his red 
enemies and hunger and cold—along the banks of the 
Missouri, when our country was young—there, James 
Willard Schultz has laid the story of “The Wolfers.” 
This stirring frontier tale begins in the December 


issue of 


AMERICAN 


Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


It is a vivid tale of pioneer huntsmen, 
of hostile Indians in their hideous 
war paint, of sturdy characters who 
lived and fought along the Missouri 
River more than fifty years ago. The 
part the black wolf, sacred emblem of 
the Blackfeet tribe, plays in the lives 
of Pitamaken, an Indian boy, and his 
white chum, Otahtoyi, “almost 
brother,” will hold you fascinated 
through several issues of this wonder- 
ful magazine. 


Clarence Budington Kelland will 
have a Christmas story, too, “Paul 
Bunion, Jr.,” a thrilling story of the 
lumber woods. You will not want to 
miss this fine short story by Mr. 
Kelland. 


“Facing Tigers in the Jungle” is 
the first of a series of stories of 
animal life in the jungles of India, 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the author 
of “Kari, My Elephant.” Each of 
these new stories tells of the fierce 
beasts that prowl around the villages 
taking toll of unwary humans. Wound 
through the tales of this mysterious 
land is the spell of magic and the 
strange customs of the dark-skinned, 
turbaned natives. The first of these 
stories is in the December issue. 


And listen, fellows, our old friend, 
Jibby Jones, is with us in December. 
Ellis Parker Butler has written “Jibby 


Jones and the Hymn.” A radio Christ- 
mas present takes part in a Sunday- 
school entertainment in a way that 
will astonish you as much as it did 
the audience. And you can have a 
lot of fun learning the game, chunga- 
chunga, as the natives of Madagascar 
play it with their toes. 


“Gar’s Gift” takes us to the frozen 
Klondike in the dead of winter. 
Young Gar Skipwith acts as Santa 
Claus to his mother and sisters and 
brothers in the absence of his father, 
who went out to make a gold “strike.” 
Pulling through a frozen ninety-mile 
trail with his malemutes, defeating 
the treacherous scheming of “Red 
Mike” and facing another hard journey 
when the temperature is “sixty be- 
low”—boys, it’s a whale of a tale by 
James B. Hendryx (author of the 
Connie Morgan stories). 


Then, there are those other inter- 
esting features: the Radio Depart- 
ment, which Armstrong Perry is mak- 
ing so valuable each month for 
AMERICAN Boy readers; Political 
and Patriotic articles; Camping, Fish- 
ing, Hunting and Animals, by Enos 
Mills and Clarence Hawkes, and the 
monthly contest for AMERICAN Boy 
readers, which enables you to earn 
valuable cash prizes or some useful 
articles. 


500,000 boys are reading THE AMERICAN BOY 


every month. 


You will want to keep right on 


reading it, too, month after month. Send in a 


year’s subscription. 


news-stands, it is 20 cents a copy. 


December issue. 


It is only $2.00. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 329 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY 
for one year, beginning with the current issue, to 


At the 
Start with the 
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Robert 
Baden 
Powell's 
New 
Book 

a Thriller 
AN OLD WOLF’S FAVORITES 

SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


Sir Robert has had more adventures with 
wild animals than most men hardly deem 
possible. There is not an English speaking 
boy in the world that does not know of his 
wonderful exploit in Germany during the 
Great War. His experiences and adven- 
tures with wild animals form a book that 
will delight the heart of every lad. Pro- 





fusely illustrated — the author. $1.25 
h F thor 
owheat Seoute "Con Do.” Illustrated. $1.50 


PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE 
RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Hallett longs for adventure. He meets 
png Bom stranger, John Tuckerman, and 
with him and two other boys camp on 
Cotterell Island. Their adventures soon 
begin. Mysterious visitors arrive searching 
for a treasure and many strange things are 
revealed at the surprising climax. Illus. $1.75 


DAN BEARD’S 


THE WOODCRAFT SERIES 
For Every Boy’s Library 
These books filled with good fun, instruction 
and reliebility are the best guides to nature 
and life in the open that one can find. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD 
ANIMALS 


tertaini trip with something new on 
ly page—tncidente, adventures, wild ani- 
mals of all kinds and woodcraft. 
Profusely illustrated. Octavo. $3.00 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF 

CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAFT 
Beginning with the making of many kinds of 
campfires, with or without matches, the 
author covers the intricacies of woodcraft in 
a way that will delight the heart of any lover 
of life in the outdoors, be he young F5°00 


377 illustrations ........:sssscereeeeeeeees .00 


ICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, 
A AER IGNALS AND SYMBOLS 
362 illustrations. $3.00 


ICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, 
A UTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 
280 illustrations $3.00 


Send for Your Free Copy of Dan Beard’s 
HOW TO MAKE A TOTEM BOOKCASE 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 South Sixth St. PHILADELPHIA 


Here's What 


DAN BEARD 


Says of “The Wild Heart — 


“You can quoteme for the boys 
in saying that it isa bully book 
and one : ' 
that all 
SCOUTS 
should read.” 










“Tim” shown at 
the right is one of 
the lovable heroes 


Witp Heart 


The book of a boy, a girl, and the 
out-of-doors. 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


At All Bookstores — Price $2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


9 West Fortietn Street, New Yorn 








the new books of this season are 
interest to 


Amon 
four which will be _ of — 
readers of BOYS’ LIFE. hey are: 
Scout”, by 
Stewart Edward White, Published by 
Doubleday, Page Co. 


“Daniel Boone, Wilderness 


“Og, Son of Fire’, by Irving Crump, 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“The Black Wolf Pack”, by Dan Beard, 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Boy Scouts Year Book”, edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


THE WILD HEART 


ND then, down the hill, with 

leaps that he scarcely touched the earth, 
came a little deer, a fawn, heading straight for 
the cabin. Was he mad with fear that he sought 
the home of humans? Or did he know by that 
unexplainable power which animals have that 
we were friends, that we would protect his 
life with ours—did he, I wonder? For he 
cleared the four-foot fence with a bound and 
trotted up to us, then stood trembling, his soft 
eyes glazed with fright, white foam at the 
corners ‘of his mouth. 

his is not a fiction story; 
as it happened. 

The little fawn thrust his hot, dry nose against 

my hand, and when Brother and I, recovering 
from our petrified amazement, put our arms 
around his velvet neck, he did not shrink away, 
but pressed against us as if mutely begging 
protection. 
_ If you have never had a wild creature throw 
itself . your mercy, if you have never known 
the feeling of a soft, brown deer body pressed 
against yours in pleading and in confidence, 
you can not realize the wild thrill of ecstasy 
that went through us. 

“His name is Leonard!” I found the breath 
to say, my face against the velvety neck of 
the little deer. 

But Brother, being a man in embryo, was 
thinking of sterner things. The hounds, he 
reminded me, would shortly find the scent of 
the deer. If they came baying down the hill, 
the fawn would take fright and dart away before 
we could stop him. 

t was not a pleasant picture, but what were 
we todo? The short, whining barks of the dogs 
had already changed to the long, triumphant 
cadence of the hound in full cry. They would 
come down the hill, the hunters would claim 
Leonard as their game, they would— 

“Meat!” whispered Brother tensely, and 

cryptic as it may sound to the reader under- 
stood perfectly. I wondered that I had not 
thought of it myself. Brother outlined a plan 
of action in a few brief words while the baby 
deer, with knees wobbling sadly, turned terror- 
haunted eyes up the hill, his delicate nostrils 
quivering, yet made no move to leave us. 
_ It took my best efforts to lead the little fawn 
into the shelter of the brooder house. The 
scent was foreign to anything he had known 
before, and the darkness terrified him anew. 
He could not have known that safety lay within 
that strange place, but he did know—of that 
I am sure—that he could trust himself with me, 
for he came, hesitatingly, urged always by my 
voice and my hands gently caressing him. He 
went with me, even through the door, into the 
semi-darkness of the frame brooder house, and 
though when I swung the door shut he nervously 
leaped away from my side, it was to return 
an instant later, as if begging my pardon for 
his involuntary action. 

Brother, in the meantime, had dashed into 


such flying 


I am telling it 





the kitchen and emerged as quickly with a 
juicy steak—it was to have been cooked for 
dinner that night—which he hacked into chunks 
with his jackknife as he raced up the hill. 

With my eyes against a crack I could see 
him panting upward to the point where Leonard 
had emerged from the underbrush of the woods. 

And scarcely had he arrived when a lean 
hound, with lolling tongue and nose to the 
ground, burst from the shrubbery, uttering a 
long-drawn-out bay. The little deer beside me 
shook in every limb, and I was trembling, too, 
as if it were I, not Leonard, whom the dogs 
were trailing. We crouched there in the dark- 
ness, the wild thing of the woods and the child 
who loved the wild fhings of the woods, and in 
those tense moments I felt the heart of the 
baby deer pounding against my body. Can 
you wonder why now, when I see the body of a 
deer killed in the hunt, I can not congratulate 
the hunter on his prowess? I know how the deer 
at bay stood still and trembled! I know how 
his soft, brown eyes grew wide with helpless 
terror. I know how his heart pounded suffocat- 
ingly. And I can not be glad for the hunter; 
I am only sorry that he does not understand. 

From “The Wild Heart’? by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier. Published by the Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 


FRANK OF FREEDOM HILL 


E NO longer resembled the dog that had 

graced the canine parade cn _ Riverside 
Drive. He was gaunt, torn, caked with mud. 
His proud tail followed the curve of his 
haunches; he carried his head low to the ground; 
“in his eyes gleamed hunger and outlawry. Free- 
dom had exacted its price. 

Near the close of the third day there was 
borne on the slight wind the smell of a man. 
Toward it he cautiously slunk, in his heart a 
desperate, gnawing loneliness. A  masterless 
dog is like a godless man: there is no motivation 
sufficient for his struggles and achievements. 
If the dog had been full of meat, if a mate 
had trotted beside him, still he would have 
hungered for the countenance and voice of a 








master. 

Suddenly he sank to the ground and looked 
keenly ahead. A young human three feet high, 
bare and frowsy of head, stood alone in the 
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His body was shaken by dry sobs, as 
tear supply had long since been ex- 

Now and then he looked fearfully 
around at the darkening shadows. Plainly, 
he was lost; plainly, he needed _ protection. 
Therefore the big dog advanced with ingratiating 
tail. 

The man-child shrieked, turned, and ran, his 
terrified red face turned over his shoulder. He 
tripped, fell headlong, scrambled to his feet, 
picked up a_ stick, and faced about like a little 
cave man. The dog still advanced wagging his 
tail, throwing his ears far back, crawling con- 
tritely on his belly, begging in every way he 
could beg to be allowed to serve this offspring 


of a man. 

The pantomime won. The boy dropped his 
stick. The dog went to him and gazed long- 
ingly into the tear-reddened eyes. umbly he 
licked the chubby hands, then the tear-soaked 
face. The boy smiled with a dawn of trust, 
put his hand testingly on the shaggy head, 
then round his neck. The dog sank to _ his 
haunches, his tail stirring the leaves. The 
boy gave a convulsive hug. Dan VI knew that 
his wanderings were over. 

Far the child must have wandered from 
home, and suffered much, for, terror removed, he 
curled up in the leaves and fell asleep, the 
dog’s warm body curled up beside. Suddenly 
Dan sprang up. From the sunset came the 
ringing of a bell. Perhaps this bell called this 
lost boy. Dan sat on his haunches, elevated his 
nose like an aircraft gun, and began to bay. 

For an hour he answered the bell. Then 
there came through the woods the crash of 
running footsteps, and a young man burst into 
view, his clean-shaven face drawn and anxious. 
He stooped, picked the boy up, felt his arms 
and legs, laughed out loud. e lifted the boy 
to_a broad shoulder and started for the bell. 

From “Frank of Freedom Hill” by Samuel A. 
Derieux. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


WILD FOLK 


HE contest caught the eyes of an old red 
! ox, who was loping around a ten-mile 
circle in search of any little unconsidered trifle 
that might come his way. He was a seasoned 
old veteran and, unlike the novice of the day 
before, was well acquainted with skunk-ways. 
Not for any prize that the country round about 
held would he have attacked either one of 
that battling pair. His was a purely sporting 
interest in the fight, until he happened to catch 
a glimpse of the partridge half-covered by the 
loose snow. On the instant, he nobly resolved 
to play the peacemaker and remove the cause 
of all the trouble. Step by step, he stole up 
closer to the fighters, all set to turn and run 
for his life if either one of them saw him. At 
last he was poised and taut on his tiptoes nct 
six feet from the prize. As an extra whirl of 
the contestants carried them to the farthest 
circumference of the circle of which the par- 
tridge was the centre, the fox started like a 
sprinter from his marks, and reached the grouse 
in one dezverate bound. 

Just at that instant a disengaged eye of the 
first of the skunks came to the surface, in time 
to see his grouse departing toward the horizon, 
slung over the shoulder of the fox, nearly as 
fast as if it had gone under its own wing- 
power. Instantly the skunk released his hold. 
His opponent did the same, and the two scram- 
bled to their feet and for a long moment stood 
sombrely watching the vanishing partridge. 
Then, without a sound, they turned their backs 
on each other and trotted away in opposite 
directions. 

From ‘‘Wild Folk” by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Published by The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


THE WRECK-HUNTERS 

T WAS a pitch-black night, the stars not 
. invisible but thinly veiled with cloud. The 
riding light, swinging at the masthead, was the 
only bright spot. 

For a moment the boy was dazed, his eyes 
heavy with sleep. Then, as little by little his 
vision cleared and the pupils expanded, he 
became aware of something faintly, very faintly, 
luminous upon the water. 

Slowly this wisp of luminosity took shape. He 
could see where it began and ended, and with in- 
finite gradations, as though he were watching a 
flower grow, there became impressed upon his 
retina the form of a ship. 

Towering tall of prow and of poop was she, 
and deep in the waist. Her masts, suggested 
rather than actually seen, were transparent 
against the sky. Her sails were full, as though 
a strong breeze were filling them, but the wraith 
—if wraith she weed not move upon the 
water. 

“Mas’er Latimer,” 
stricken whisper, “it’s the galleon, sah! 

“The St. Jago!’’ cried the boy. 

And, as though the naming her had given form, 
the shadowy outlines of the old treasure-ship 
grew clearer. 

he luminosity took form and apparent sub- 
stance. Upon the hull were visible, now, the 
ag = and windows of the castellated poop. 
ven the scroll-work could be seen. 

“Mas’er Latimer! She’s 
puttin’ out her boats!” 

‘here was terror in Caesar’s voice, and, in 
an instant, the boy sensed the danger. 

The negroes feared that the ts from the 
phantom were going to board the Molly Day. 

A hoarse mutter arose around him. 

There flashed over the boy his father’s phrase: 

“There’s only one thing that the best ship’s 
officer can’t fight—and that’s panic!” 

If one man of the crew made a break for the 
anchor cable, or touched a rope, even if one 
voice were raised to suggest it, all was lost! 
A_ single second might precipitate the panic 
which Latimer felt surging upwards in the fears 
of the crew. ad ’ 

He must admit to the apparition, even if 
only to humor the superstitions of those he had 
around him. 


woods. 
if the 
hausted. 


said Caesar in an awe- 
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Mas’er Latimer! 
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DAN BEARD’S NEW 
STORY FOR BOYS 





Dan Bearp IN BucKsKINS P 


The Black Wolf Pack 


By Dan BeEarpD 
The exciting story which ran in the 
columns of Boy’s Life. A welcome 
Christmas Gift for any boy. 
Illustrated, $1.65 
| Other books every boy would like 
| to own 


_ Lige Mounts, Free 
Trapper 


By Frank B. LINDERMAN 
When Lige Mounts, who tells his own 
| story, left the home of the aunt and 
| uncle who had brought him up, he 
| joined a group of trappers and hunters 
| bound for the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri river. From the very start, this 
story is crowded with excitement and ad- 
venture of every kind. //lustrated, $2.00 


The Black Phanton 
By Leo E. MILver 


The “black phantom” is Warruk, the 
black jaguar. In this story of the 


South American jungles he has to 
reckon in the end with Oomah, an 
Indian youth. Tlustrated. $1.60 


By the same author Each $2.00 
IN THE TIGER’S LAIR THE HIDDEN PEOPLE 


Dick and Larry, 
Freshmen 


By Francis LynprE 
This eventful story takes the two 
principal characters of “The Donovan 


Chance” to scientific school. 
Illustrated, $1.65 
Bannertail 


By Ernest THomMpsON SETON 
A story of a gray squirrel. 
Illustrated. 


At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 


$2.00 




















HE twelve issues of BOYS’ LIFE, The 

Boy Scouts’ magazine for 1923 will con- 
tain as much reading matter as twenty com- 
plete boys’ books. Serial stories, short 
stories, interesting articles, departments, 
jokes, all go to make each monthly copy 
so interesting and absorbing that you 
won’t want to miss a single one. See 
pages 48 and 49. 
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His young voice rang out, confidently: 

“Watch the boats, boys! They’re going to 
land on the island.” , 

The murmur lulled. The men were watching, 
their eyeballs staring, their muscles tense. For 
the moment, the suggestion had overborne their 
fears that ghosts of men long dead were about 
to board the schooner. 

The prophecy came true. The phantom 
galleon’s phantom hoats shot out for the site 
of the island, now beneath the water, where the 
“Admiral” had plotted it on the chart. _ 

And there, faintly yellow in the dim_ star- 
light, gleamed a band of sand, not ten fathoms 
from the Molly Day’s counter. 

The phantom boats were near, very near! 

Latimer, his senses rendered acute by the 
tenseness of the situation and the gar « 
of knowing that everything depende on his 
coolness, heard a scuffling of feet. 

he men must not be allowed to move! 
attention must be held! 

“The crew will be bringing up the slaves 
from below! Watch, boys!” he cried. 

The diversion acted upon primal 
Again the men stood still. 

Upon the galleon’s deck, forms could be seen 
moving, faint, hardly to be distinguished from 
the dimly luminous mass. Then, like the pass- 
ing of vague shadows across the soft gleam, 
here shot the wraiths of Caribs diving from 
the doomed ship. 

Once more Latimer’s voice sounded assuringly: 

“She’s been scuttled, now! In a minute or 
two, she’ll go down!”’ 

Again, silence. The boy felt that as long as 
he could keep control, as long as white man’s 
reason could dominate black man’s feeling, as 
long as he could discount the terror of the un- 
expected by showing that he knew what was about 
to happen, so long could the superstitious fears 
of the negroes be held in check. 

He was guessing wildly, skeptical at heart, 
unwilling to credit the testimony of his senses 
yet conscious that the tragedy of the St. Jago 
was being reenacted before his eyes.. 

The minutes passed. 

Then, slowly, the phantom galleon heeled 
slightly, and began to sink by the bow, listing 
to starboard as she went. Lower and lower 
she sank, half righted, came to an even keel, 
and plunged stern first into the sea. 

From “The Wreck-Hunters” by Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. 

Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


AT HILLSDALE HIGH 


“ EN,” he said quietly, “you’ve just seen 
something which I want you to remember 
always. No matter how good a man is in 
football or anything else, there is almost always 
some one who knows more than he does. I 
happen to know more football than this boy here 
who played on your varsity last year, and 
have just shown him the right way to charge an 
imaginary line. But, even though he has prob- 

ably understood what he ought to do, he did 
not do it, but followed instead the method which 
he had en accustomed to. And because he 
did that, I know that he can never be more than 
a mediocre lineman.” 

The big coach had been speaking quietly, 
but suddenly the lines about his mouth tightened 
and he turned to us with flashing eyes. 

“ ‘Fellows,’ he snapped, and his voice cut 
through us like a live thing. ‘I want you 
always to remember this: it’s @ good man who 
takes his coaching.’ ”’ 

Ward Jackson, listening tensely to the story 
which Mr. Merritt was telling, felt the muscles 
of his own arm harden. But he did not say 
anything; and for almost a minute after the 
coach had finished speaking, the other candi- 
dates were silent. Then, with a sudden break- 
ing of the tension, Mr. Merritt stood up and 
smiled down upon them. 

“Remember this, fellows,” he said evenly; 
“4t’s a good man who takes his coaching. Now 
let’s get down to work.” 

From “At Hillsdale High” by Earl Reed Sil- 
vers. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE INDIES 


HEY entered the city through 

a broken bronze door above 
which hung a silent gong. Within 
the gates all was utterly still. Gaunt* 
shapes of stone dwellings rose 
darkly against the lesser dark. 
Gradually the boys began to realize 
scans thing. This was a dead 
city. ere no human creature 
lived; no eyes looked down from 
these blank windows. It was one 
of the places where the Tai-pings 
had wrought destruction and deso- 
lation half a century before. The 
flow of civilization had passed it 
by; no new inhabitants had come 
to build up its toppling walls and 
clear its ruined haunted streets. 
Only a few wary peasants lived 
like animals in hollowed huts out- 
side its walls. 

Behind a mottled marble fish- 
pond where golden carp once sailed 
and where green. slime now 
streaked the worn stone, rose the 


Their 


curiosity. 



















curved roofs of a deserted mansion. Silver bells , 


had swung from its eaves long ago, and its carved 
portal had been enriched with precious jade and 
lacquer, long since vanished. Fallen tracery 
and crumbling stone now clogged its grass-grown 
gate, and some little beast squealed in the dark 
as Chun Lon set his foot across the threshold. 
Within, lofty rooms opened duskily to left and 
right; many had the sky for ceiling, some still 
kept a hint of gilded beams and blackwood 
rafters. In this dim, eerie hall the boat-coolies 
established themselves, kindling a small fire 
toward which they extended thin, dirty hands. 
The smoke of pipes began to curl upward in- 
to the gloom above. ' 

Mark and Alan were hurried on into a small 
room where a stout wooden door still swung on 
bronze hinges. The door closed, there was a 
clash of bolts, and they were alone, face to 
face, in total darkness. 

From “The Fortune of the Indies’, by Edith 


Ballinger Price. Published by the Century 
Company. 
“DAN QUIN OF THE NAVY” , 


T= next evening at dusk Pink and I were 
patrolling down our block; we were feeling 
easier, had had rest and sleep and food; and the 
shots fired were fewer. LBesides, I think every- 
body was used to them. Of _a sudden I was 
startled by Pinkham’s screaming, “Oh, Ears!” 
At the same instant, he jerked my arm with a 
strength I did not know he possessed and jumped 
out beside me. As he was doing this three 
shots rang out from a window in the second 
story of a house across the street. Pinkham 
went down instantly in a ane It has been 
my experience that in a case like this a man 
acts automatically with incredible quickness. I 
know I did not think; but before poor Pink had 
struck the stone a? my gun had spoken 
three times. And then I turned to my dear 
friend. He looked up at me and smiled; then, 
with ineffable sweetness he_ stretched out his 
hand and said, ‘Good-by, Ears, good-by, dear 
friend, you have been good, oh, so good to me.” 
And holding my hand in his, his beautiful soul 
flew to his Saviour in the heaven above. And 
now waves of grief swept over me; for a mo- 
ment I had lost all self-control. The dear boy 
had deliberately, seeing these miscreants about 
to shoot, jumped between me and the murderers 
and received the bullets aimed at me. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend.” 

The entire squad was about me in a minute. 
Then the house across the road was searched. 
I went along. We found some very excited and 
frightened men and women in the house; the 
house was beautifully furnished and the people 
well dressed. I was now almost beyond self- 
control so great was my rage; and my comrades 
were in the same humor. But these frightened 
women accosted us as if we were their de- 
liverers from a terrible fate; and the men. 
though more composed, expressed the most fer- 
vent gratitude to us. It was fortunate that I 
knew Spanish, though it was some time before 
I could get a coherent story from any of them. 
But the following is what_they told me: 
_That the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, be- 
sides being a Mexican naval station, was used, 
in a part of it, as a national prison. That when 
our forces had entered the harbor the previous 
morning, Major General Hernandez, the prison 
commandant, had thrown open all the prison 
cells except- dungeons where men were under- 
going solitary confinement or life sentences, 
told the convicts to help themselves to rifles and 
ammunition, to leave by the great sea wall and 
go and fight the Americanos. But that in- 
stead of fighting Americans, these convicts, seven 
hundred men of them had been_plundering and 
murdering Mexicans in Vera Cruz ever since. 
They had terrorized the city with their horrible 
actions and were distributed in homes every- 
where, committing robberies and shameful bru- 
talities upon the Veracruzanos. That the three 
scoundrels I had killed had been with them a day 
and a half and had terrorized them. 

What they said was all true. These three 
men were in their blue and white striped calico 
rison uniforms; in their pockets were rings and 
reastpins set with jewels, and much money, all 
of which they had stolen. Later 
this was identified and returned 
to the proper owners. 

From “Dan Quin of the Navy”. 
by Edward L. Beach. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
“ AND the other?” asked Alleyne 


in a whisper. ‘‘He is surely 
some very great man, for he looks 
as though he scorned those who 
were about him.” 

The landlady looked at him in 
a motherly way and shook her 
head. “You have had no great 
truck with the world,”she said, 
“or you would have learned that 
it is the small men and not the 
great who hold their noses in 
the air. Look at those shields upon 
my wall and under my eaves. Each 
= them is the device of some 
noble lord or gallant knight who 
hath slept under my roof at one 


~ 
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Courtesy of Marshall Jones Co. 


Jacket Illustration from “Football and How to Watch It’ 


a review of which will 


be found on page 54— 
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Other Books in the 
Rick and Ruddy Series 


RICK AND RUDDY 


By Howard R. Garis 
Illustrated by John A. Goss 
Price $1.75 
A tale of a boy and a dog. 
Rick, the boy, befriends Ruddy, 


the shipwrecked dog, and is 
well repaid by the animal’s 
devotion. A book your boy is 


sure to like. 


RICK AND RUDDY 
* IN CAMP 





By Howard R. Garis 
ane wy i Winter 


rice $1. 
Rick Dalton and Ruddy, the 
dog, go camping with a troop 
of Boy Scouts. Their adven- 
tures. afloat on a _ nearby lake 
and blazing trails through dense 
woods, are further enlivened by 
the discovery of a mysterious 
cave and by encounters with 
unfriendly neighbors in an ad- 
jacent camp. 





St seemed ike certain disaster 
yet neither Kick nor Ruddy faltered- 
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OWN whirling, dangerous rapids— 

through placid streams, go these two 
—boy and dog—best of friends—on a 
mission of grave importance. How they 
reach their destination, foiling those who 
would thwart them, how they lose their 
bearings and thru Ruddy’s unusual intel- 
ligence find their way again, makes a story 
that will thrill all children—especially 
those to whom Rick and Ruddy are old, 
old friends. 


RICK AND RUDDY AFLOAT 


By HOWARD R. GARIS 
Price $1.75. Illustrated by W. B. King. (Red Book) 
Children love dogs—they know what true 
friends they make. And was there ever 
a dog like Ruddy, the companion of the 
boy hero of Howard Garis’ series of Rick 
and Ruddy stories? 




























Ask your bookseller for these books. If he cannot supply you 
we will ship direct on receipt of price. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Bradley Quality Books 











THE SKIPPER OF THE CYNTHIA B. 
By Charles Pendexter Durell 
Illustrated by Harold Brett. Cloth. Price $1.50 

A city boy, Samuel Hotchkiss, becomes acquainted with 
Uncle Seth, a retired sea captain, owner of a cat-boat called 
the “Cynthia B.’”’ From that day forth Sam’s vacation is 
filled with more adventures than he had ever hoped to ex- 
perience. Interwoven with the main story are many stir- 
ring tales of old Nantucket whaling days, all founded on 
facts. 















Complete catalog free. 



































Boys this stove will do all your cooking in camp or on the hike. 
It folds up flat and is so light you'll never notice it in your pack. 


STERNO CANNED HEAT FOLDING STOVE | 


will be sent to you upon receipt of this ad and 10 cents by 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York, Dept. S. 


Get One for Yourself and Give One to Your Chum for Xmas. 


Scoutmasters—This Is an Inexpensive and Practical Xmas Gift for Your 





A STOVE FOR A DIME “| 


Whole Corps. 











BE A WIZ ON SAXOPHONE 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
SAX PUB. CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


3815 McDonald Ave. 


i 


PLAYSES 


tions, Drills. 
Hi to . Make-up. FREE. 
Foy pemusnW aco. ols so wal My oon 2 ‘CHICAGO 








a Boy Scout. $1.50 net. 





If You like Dogs You will enjoy 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
The Greatest Dog Story Ever Written! 


Beautiful Joe tells the story of his eventful life in a manner that will hold 
your interest from start to 
MORE THAN A MILLION COPIES have been sold, and it is still one of 
the biggest sellers among books for boys. 


A new large illustrated edition has just been published. Just the gift for 


finish. Since it was first published in 1893, 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send today for illus- 
trated story “ Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you'll 
like it. 





It’s a Peach! 


Dad just knew I wanted a 
bicycle more than anything 
else. Some Christmas, I'll say. 

You ought to see it! Just the 
kind I wanted! New Departure 
Coaster Brake and everything. 
Dad knew that coaster brake 
saves a fellow half the pedaling. 
Makes riding safe too, because 
you can stop ina few feet with 
a New Departure. 


mother thought of that. 
Anyway I’m tickled to death. A 
fellow couldn’t get a better Christmas 
present than a bicycle with a New 
Departure Coaster Brake. 
Anydealercansell youa New Depar- 
ture equipped bicycle or put the great 
coaster brake on the wheel you have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


NEW 
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Boy Scouts at Crater Lake 


By Water Pricnarp Eaton.—An exciting scout story, 
located in that wonderful new National Par<—Cr L 
Beautifully illustrated by photographs. Cloth, $1.75. 


The Young Wireless Operator-- 
With the Oyster Fleet 


| 

| 
By Lewis E. Tretss.—A story of how a clean-cut boy | 
—a radio amateur—made good while learning the oyster | 
business. Colored jacket and cover. Cloth, $1.75. 


By Frank H. CuHevey, editor “Father and Son Maga 
zine.” The finest collection of camp fire stories ever 
gathered together. Boys and their fathers will revel in | 
them Colored jacket and cover. 75. 


Camp Fire Yarns | 
| 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY | 





O YOU KNOW who the Seven 
Sleepers are? Have you ever known 
the sheer pleasure of seeing little 


raccoons coming headfirst down the 
trunk of a tree, the sea otter diving 
noiselessly under the kelp, and the 


‘pincushion of the woods’ rustling his 
fretful way through the underbrush? 

If you want a book full of the sup- 
pressed excitement of the woods, read 


WILD FOLK 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

Absorbing tales of the comedies and 
the tragedies, the romance and the fight- 
for-life, of the folk of forest, stream, 
and sky—among them the Seventh 
Sleeper, whose ancestors “learned the 
secret of the gas attack a million years 
before the Boche”: Chippy, the living 
steam-shovel; Old Man Quillpig, the 
pincushion of the woods; and even the 
strange denizens of far-away Arctic seas. 


Illustrated, $2.00 
At all booksellers, or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 























8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Chicago Boston 
LOCK BOYS! THE DOG LOVERS LIBRARY is a new 
ao and special selection of twenty of the best 
Your full name in gold on 3 fine pencils Dog Stories ever written. You surely will 


packed in beautiful Xmas Box for 25 cents. 
Quality Pencil Co., 113 E. 26th St., N. Y. C. 








want to read our offer Big descriptive 
circular is free. Write for it today. 
Miami Publishing Co. Dayton, Ohio. 
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HAT’S the good word for next year? 


still have an hour or so before bedtime? 


cozy corner somewhere, right in 


Nothing better. 


on all 
imaginable. 


4 ‘ 4 Have you got your head full of things to 
see and do, special things which you are looking forward to as special treats? 
How about the long evenings after your school home-work is all done, and you 


story to read, with the winter wind howling ’round the corners of the house, and } 
shaking the window blinds, and you in front of the fireplace, or curled up in a | 
ane : be a of a 
nd you can find just the stories you'll want in the comin 
issues of BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. . ~ $3 
sorts of subjects by experts and famous men—everything good to 
See pages 48 & 49 of this issue. 


That’s the time to have a real good 


thrilling chapter. Oh ‘BOY! | 


Serials, short stories, articles 
read 


























time or another, yet milder men or easier to 
please I have never seen: eating my bacon and 
drinking my wine with a merry face, and paying 
my score with some courteous word or jest which 
was dearer to me than my profit. Those are the 
true gentles But your chapman or your bear- 
ward will swear that there is a lime in the wine, 
and water in the ale, and fling off at the last 
a curse instead of a blessing. This youth 
scholar from Cambridge, where men are 
wont to be blown out by a little knowledge, and 
lose the use of their hands in learning the laws 
of the Romans. But I must away to lay down 
the beds, So may the saints keep you and 
prosper you in your undertaking!” 


From ‘The White Company,” by A. Conan 
Doyle. New Illustrated Edition. Published by 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


FOOTBALL AND HOW TO WATCH IT 


A PROFUSELY illustrated volume the 
game and its details are described and 
analyzed from the spectator’s point of view. 
different plays, their purposes and_ variations 
are minutely set forth with the aid of_pic- 
ures taken from actual photographs. There 
are chapters also on the elements which climax 
in the game, as in the chapters on ‘Pre-Season 
Preparation’’ and **Medical Aspect of the Game.” 

The author, Percy D. Haughton, who was the 
Harvard coach from 1908 to 1916, says in his 
concluding chapter, “The Wherefore of Foot- 
ball:”’ “The Game of football is itself an institu- 
tion, moulding what is spoken of in American 
universities as “college spirit.” 

“Football and How to Watch it’, By Percy 
Haughton, Published by Marshall Jones Co., 
oston. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 


ARNOLD ADAIR WITH 

THE ENGLISH ACES 
By LAURENCE 
LaTOURETTE DRIGGS 


Boy Scouts will enjoy this new book of the 
further flying exploits of the popular hero 
of “‘The Adventures of Arnold Adair, Ameri- 
can Ace.”’ Tilusirated $1.75 


FUR SIGN 











By HAL G. EVARTS 


The interesting adventures of two lads from 
the city slums, as ranchers and trappers. The 
author knows the woods and animals, and 
amount of valuable informat 


gives a vast ion 
Illustrated. $1.65. 


in this story. 
BOY SCOUTS ON SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
The stirring adventures of Billy Ransom, an 
enthusiastic Boy Scout, while overseas with 


fother under the Red Cross during the 
Great War. Illustrated. $1.75. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DIGGELDY DAN 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 
The wondrous tale of the merriest clown in 


all the world and his adventures in Cireus 
Land. I'lusivated in colors $1.75. 











Dan Beard’s 
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| Continued from page 42 











* For sale at all Booksellers, or of 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dear Dan Beard: 

A few months ago I wrote to you and 
got a very satisfactory answer, so it has 
prompted me again to ask your help. I 
am a photography enthusiast but it is be- 
yond my power at present to take pictures 
to my satisfaction. Will you please give 
me a few hints about it. Also would be 
glad if you would name a few reference 
books on the subject. My camera is an 
Eastman, No, 2A Brownie. Please tell me 
the best make of film for my camera. 

W. Kingsley Hoyt. 


Photography is too big a subject to dis- 
cuss here. Kead the merit badge pamph- 
let on the subject. It gives a list of books. 
Consult local dealer as to best films to use. 


Floyd W. Huckala of Huntington, Tenn. 
wants to know where he can get a book 
that tells how to operate a Kodak. Read 
the Photography Merit Badge Pamphlet. 
The Eastman Kodak Company gets out a 
book explaining how to operate its cameras. 


Rapio QUESTIONS 

Hampton Miller and others. 

Please address questions about radio 
problems to the Radio Department of Boys’ 
Life. 


Wor_tp BroTHERHOOD 
Please tell me how to join the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. I am eleven. 
Jack Peckham. 


Every issue of Boys’ Life tells how to 
join the World Brotherhood. Your plan 
for catching turtles is interesting but too 
long to print in this department. 


Cuances In TENpDERFooT TESTS 

Was the Tenderfoot test of the Boy 
Scouts of America always the same, that 
is, were the requirements the same? 
Thanking you in advance. 


Phil P. Bennet. 


No there have been a few slight changes. 
The first requirement did not originally 
contain the word motto as it does at present 
and the third requirement originally read, 
“Tie four out of the following knots: 
square or reef, sheetbend, etc,” instead of 
requiring the whole group. 


Wuy Anrmats CHANGE CoLor 

Please answer the following questions 
in Boys’ Life? 

Does the blood law still hold good in 
the North and also what causes the change 
of color in animals. 

R. E. 


Yes—if it is a law. 
Glimate conditions, 


For Scoutmasters 
TWO BOOKS THAT ARE HELPFUL 
A Naturalist in the Great Lake Region 


By Extiot R. Down1nc 


A new sort of nature-guide that will 
help the scoutmaster and the scout identify 
the living things they find on the earth 
and in the air and water. A _ handbook 
that by pictures and descriptions makes 
it easy to learn the facts about each of 
Nature’s wonders in association with its 
own environment. 450 illustrations. Bound 
in cloth, $2.50 net. In flexible covers, 
for field use, $3.50 net. 


The Problems of Boyheod 


By Frankiin W. JouHNson 


A course in ethics for boys of high- 
school age. A volume that will help the 
leader discuss with his boys the problems 
that are most vital to their moral train- 
ing. A practical and much-used book. 
Cloth $1.25 net. Paper 75 cents net. 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
5786 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illino:s 
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$ 0O MUSICAL 
20= INSTRUMENTS 


GIVEN 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will 
give a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo. Ukelele, 
Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo-Ukelele, Man- 
dolin, Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely without 
cost A very small charge for lessons your only ex- 
pense. Pay nothing if you do not learn to play. We 
also teach Piano and Organ. Complete outfit free. 
Write at once, no obligation. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

1815 Orchard St., Dept. 173, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Hair-Raising Football Tale! 

In the Shadow ef the Goal Posts—A Snappy, 
Gingery Football Tale that fairly bristles with 
Pep, Action and Thrills. The sensational finish 
to this exciting tale will make your hair stand 
right on end. Attractively Bound. Price 35 
cents in coin. Ad will not appear again. Send 
today lest you forget. The New Era Press. 
Dept. No. 3, 97 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Jim Morse Among the Cannibals 





All of ‘the paddlers of the 
crew scemd reluctant to go farther 
though one of them at Afua’s command 
started to hunt through some long grass 
and low bushes for the little snake that 
Jim had asked for. 

It did not take lim long to get one and 
he brought it bac k, squirming and wriggl- 
ing in his grasp, a beautiful thing in tle 


canoe steady. 


ray of the skipper’s flashlight, blue of back 
and yellow of belly with red_ rosettes 
along its sides and the lithe, forked 
tongue playing incessantly. lt was about 
a foot long and a little thicker than the 
ordinary pe..cil at its middle, tapering off , 
to head and til. It was not venomous 
though it hissed, with its eyes shining like 
jewels, as Jim persuaded it to coil mside 


of a round, flat box that he had brought 
with him in his pocket along with the 
terikis he had chosen for the astounding 
and—since tliey were to be gifts—the de- 
light of Ubihipi. 


HEY left the canoe with all the crew 

except four men who came along as an 
unwilling escort and followed a arrow 
trail, dim and uncertain, which Afua 
traced easily enough though Jim saw few 
indications of a path. It led over open 
ground and upwards towards a terrace 
that was covered with long grass that 
reached to their middles and was blowing 
in the wind till it looked like rippling 
water. The far end of the terrace showed 
more abrupt cliffs, seamed and _ honey- 
combed and pitted and on the top of it 
was a forest of dead trees, standing erect 
with their bare boughs and branches piti- 
fully extended to the starry sky. The 
cliff was part of a lava eruption of not 
very old date. It had come down upon the 
trees liquid enough to flow and curl, like 
hardening molasses candy, not hot enough 
to burn the trees, only to kill them. 

The trail up the cliff was crumbly, with 
the lava sharp but weathered and brittle. 
It had been marked by many feet, nearly 
all of which must have been naked. 

It was eerie work to Jim going through 
the dead plantation with the trunks pro- 
truding from the lava. It was plain too 
that Afua, though he had set his courage 
to the test, was not any too comfortable as 
they pressed on. Jim could see better 
now with his eyes adjusted to the night 
and he saw beads glistening on Afua’s 
forehead that he felt sure were not beads 
of perspiration for he had not sweated 
nimself and they had not come especially 
fast. Afua too, gave little quick looks 
about him and seemed to be _listen- 
ing with all his might. The four natives 
came on fearfully, close together for 
company. 

Jim told himself there was nothing 
supernatural about this old witchwoman— 
he had seen wizards before and helped to 
baffle them—nevertheless, for all his 
reasoning, old instincts, inherited from 
cavemen forebears who were afraid of 
the dark and the mysterious noises of the 
night, caused little shivers to run up and 
down his spine, gave him a creepy sen- 
sation where the hair grew short on his 
neck and whispered to him that the belief 
in witches was too long and too well 
founded not to have some foundation. 
The trees seemed to be watching them 
and to have the power to warn them but 
not the will. 

The wood ended, the lava stream bent 
off into a ravine and Afua turned in the 
opposite direction, taking them through 
a heavy thicket of hala bushes that 
changed to heavier growths until a forest 
was thick about them. The _ boughs, 
thickly leaved, met overhead and the night 
was black until the skipper switched on 
his ray and the beam cut through the 
darkness like a knife. Underfoot there 
was the trodden trail, packed dirt by those 
who had come and gone to see the witch. 

Suddenly they came on a clearing and 
there Jim almost balked with the four 
Eleverans of the crew. They had halted 
like dogs that suddenly strike a scent that 
cenveys to them such terror that they 
crouch and whine. Murmurs came from 
the quartet. Jim could see the whites of 
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their straining eyes. The _ skipper 
had given a grunt himself and Afua was 
standing stiff-legged as if set against the 
— ardice or the superstition that attacked. 
1m. 

The foreground of the clearing was set 
with great fungi, glowing with a cold 
light like phosphorous emitted from their 
spores, balefully emitted in flushes of pale 
blue light. Witchfire seemed the only 
word for it. Jim knew they must be toad- 
stools though he had never before seen 
such tall ones. Growing in clusters, they 
looked like groups of gnomes. 


| THE center of the clearing was a bee- 
hive-shaped hut set among trees that 
seemed to have been purposely spared. 
\ ines writhed among the branches, bare 
of leaves, save as they might be lost in 
the crowns of high foliage. They looked 
like snakes, in the uncertain light they 
seemed to move. Doubtless the witch had 
picked her habitation for the natural pro- 
perties of the place, perhaps treating them 
to make them appear more weird. It was 
possible that she might have planted the 
fungus spawn but the effect was eerie, 
fraught with mystery, made more horrible 
by the round white objects that at first 
sight looked like round boulders, then, 
as Jim stared, his skin pricking as if a 
rash had broken over it, resolved them- 
selves into skulls, bleached and hideous 
with the blank eye sockets staring at the 
sky, the slackened jaws faintly gleaming 
in the dreadful phosphorescence. Away 
off in the distance a drum was booming- 
booming, the tempo seeming to dominate 
the pulse, to come from everywhere and 
nowhere that might be placed. The sound 
might have come from the sky above or 
from deep down below the earth. It 
seemed to Jim that he felt rather than 
heard it. Terror gripped him. His hair 
distinctly rose under his cap. A line of 
some old song formulated itself like a 
voice in his brain. 

This place is haunted. 
haunted! 

To top the terror a big voice began to 
chant—that too possessed a ventriloquial 
quality—shrill and mocking, unintelligible, 
ending in a shrill cackle that died away as 
the drum stopped booming. It was scarce- 
ly human, that voice, a hyena might have 
made it, had there been hyenas in Papua. 


The four men bolted. Afua strod his 
ground. 


“Let ’em go,” said the skipper. 
they’ll be at the boat.” 


“Yes,” answered Afua and his voice 
was like the voice of a man who has been 
running a long race. “This is not a good 
place, O, Buri. These things that grow 
out of dead men’s bodies are their ghosts.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Captain Burr. 
He advanced and kicked the nearest and 
tallest fungus with his foot. It crumbled 
to powder with a final puff of luminosity. 
Afua gasped and Jim gasped with him as 
Afua pointed to where a vague shape stole 
swiftly along the ground. It might have 
been someone on all fours, it might have 
been a beast. Near the hut it turned and 
they saw two green orbs gazing at them 
before it disappeared. 

“It’s a good setting,” said the skipper 
to Jim in English. “But I’ve seen it done 
tetter in Macbeth. ’Course, you knew that 
was make-believe but this is all pat 
trickery. She was told we were coming, 
when we landed. No one lands here, at 
nightfé all, anyway, except to see her. You 
can’t tell how many spies she had and how 
far they reach, natives trying to git in 


This place is 


“S’pose 


her favor. Fake spiritualists over in the 
States have ’em bringin’ in all sorts of 
information. That accounts for the drum. 


She’s doin’ the squallin’ herself. All the 
natives think those toadstools are spooks. 
She’s got a few more things up her sleeve. 
Knows we’re white an’ she’s showin’ her 
best. I’ve bin staggered a bit myself be- 
fofe now but when you sce how they 
fall for one of our simple tricks it don’t 
have any effect on you.’ 

“T suppose not,” said Jim. 
getting my goat, just the same. 


“It was sure 


What 
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a ‘Someone You Know 


me MY 


a "Wonts His fine Camera 


A? Por Christmas 


he —Maybeyou yourself—if that’s | 
the case,it might be a good idea 10 \ 
let Dad or Mother hear about 1t. 


G route it you think a lot of likes to take pictures—or 


“2 


would 


ing into heaps of fun. 


if thoughtfully remembered with an Ansco 
Vest Pocket Junior Camera for Christmas—the handy 
and chummy little camera-kingpin that turns picture-tak- 





From every standpoint the Ansco Vest Pocket 


Junior is a_ thorough-going 
champion—yet at a low price. 


All parts made with the accuracy and precision of 
a high grade watch movement. Light and compact 
comfortably into a pocket, or encased 
in its Holster hangs lightly from shoulder or belt. 
Yet it pro- 
duces pictures which put many alargecameratoshame. 


—snuggles 


Easy to carry, and just as easy to use. 


A two-in-one camera—fixed focus 
for beginners or others who want their 
picture-taking simplified, with an ad- 
justable focus ready for instant use 
when desired. A camera. which 
smooths the way while learniag the 
fine points of pic- 
ture-taking —yet 
a camera one 
never outgrows. 

We promise 
you Honest- 
Injun that this 
fine little Ansco 
is something 
which any regu- 
lar fellow from 
seven to seventy 
can be glad and 
proud either to 
give or receive. 





Encased in its leather 


Holster, the Ansco V. 
P. Jr. can be hung 
from the belt or on a 
strap from the shoulder. 


Honest-to-Goodness 








The Chummy Little 
ANSCO V. P. JR. 


$10, $11.50 or $16.50. The difference being 
in the Lens and Shutter equipment. Any Ansco 
dealer will gladly make clear the special ad- 
vantages of each Lens and Shutter. 

All three of these Ansco Vest Pocket Juniors 
take a picture 2% x 3%. Each is covered in 
genuine leather, with genuine leather bellows. 
And for $2.75 extra you can have a sole leather 
Holster with a slot for the belt, or that can be 
hung on a strap from the shoulder, 





Ansco Cameras range from $1.50 to $65 
—each model a standard for quality and 
value at its price. 


The new Ansco Speedex Film—‘‘Fits 
the light, dull or bright.” A better film 
that gets better pictures. 


Ask any Ansco dealer for the Ansco catalog—or write to us. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, New York 
























Listen to the Outside World 
ona Micr-0-Phone Crystal DetectorSet 


g 
pS hee 
winter evenings made 


one of joy and enter- 
» tainment. The best 
and most appreciated 
Christmas gift to any 
member of the family. 
Price while 
500 fast Complete 
with Headset $15.00. 
FREE CATALOG A complete line of Micr-0- —_ 

Radio parts at a saving of 50% 

Send a cents in stamps for 40 of the latest hookups. 


LDINE RADIO & MF 
Aldion Square Dept. J 12 SiGe i. 





Buy Direct From 
Manufacturer 
most wonderful 


num 
Set manufactured at 
a price within reach 


Radio Receiver 












Xmas Present for Scouts 


The New Fiala Patent Sleeping 
Bag for Scouts, made of No-Hide- 


Fur. Weight only 6 lbs., $20 
warmth of 30 Ibs. of blankets. 
Fiala Sketching Case The most 
Complete made. Use this $6 
case to pass your Map Test. 
Tustrated Circulars on request. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 
Anthony Fiala, President. 
25 Warren St., NEW YORK CITY 
Outfitters from Poles to Equator’ 














Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





Learn to Mount 
like 





we 2 ” 
BE A TAXIDERMIST 
Learn at home by mall to mount and 
stuff animals, 
—tan furs and skins" and ma make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
ny Easily, — learned in 
pare time. Save your 
yeu our cer foom and bose wae finest of art. 
lake taxidermy your hobby. 

Old reliable schoo!]—75,000 

teed. Big profits. 





our mounted 
~ Big demand f for 
e work. Have a business of your o Earn 
money in spare time for ‘athletic goods, 


Se 


great opportunity. tg Mo 
osutifel illustrated 







of photos 
pkg = specimens. ells how you can learn ena 
1 ae ay mg hunts, or likes outdoor 
life « should te great book. Just send your 
and address. Tite today. No obligation. 


igrthwestern School of Taxidermy 
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Favorite Ingersolls 


CHOSEN BY MILLIONS OF BOYS 
ia 


eres nothing 
etter to give 
or to get than a 


sturdy, reliable 
Ingersoll. It is 
useful and some 
thing to be proud 
of, 


Fugorsott 


This Yankee 
Tells Time in 
the 





Waterbury 
Radiolite 


The ——— 12-size Waterbury with a 
Radiolite dial. In gold-filled case, $8.00. 








The famous Ingersoll Yankee equipped for tell- 
ing time in the dark, Radium does it. Conve- 
nient under the pillow or out of doors at night. 


More men use the Ingersoll Yankee than any 
other watch. §0 Million sold. Sturdy reliable, 
good-looking, it carries a sound guarantee. 























When the Baby Laug hs— 


OU are being advertised to. When the sun shines, 
when the flowers bloom, when dinner sends out its 
inviting aroma—when any one of a thousand things 
happen to attract your attention, you are being adver- 
tised to. 
The purpose of any advertisement is to attract your 
attention and arouse your desire; to tell you what is new 
and good; to guide you to something you ought to have; 
to make you happier and more comfortable; to save you 
money and make life easier for you. 
So, read advertisements. They will give you the latest 
ideas and improvements. They will help you to live 
better and dress better at less cost. 
You'll be surprised at the world of interest and the 
wealth of new ideas that you’ll find in reading the adver- 


tisements in this publication. 
Advertisements are daily records of progress. They are 
the reports to you of manufacturers who work for you, 
telling’ what has been accomplished for your benefit. 


Take advantage of them. 


Don’t let an issue leave your hands without 
reading the advertisements. 


























“I think it’s a tame dingo, Lots of the 
natives have ‘em. We'll soon see.” 

Close to the hut were tree-stumps 
trimmed at about the height of ten feet 
and painted red. On other trees animals 
had been rudely carved. There was one 
representation of a crocodile, painted 
black on the smooth bark of a gray gum 
that looked especially lifelike. Again 
everything was silent as if the whole 
island was holding its breath, waiting. 
Despite the skipper’s explanation, coin- 
ciding with his own reasoning, Jim would 
not have been sorry to be back on the 
lakatoi. The atmosphere held a distinct 
threat and such a menace need not be 
supernatural. Afua was to be trusted but 
the men had gone back. Nothing would 
bring the crew up from the canoe what- 
ever happened. The old crone might be. 
in league with Dubu. Their heads might 
be in danger from unseen savages lurking 
in the bush. Their bodies would 
promptly hidden and buried and, Jim re- 
flected, his mind persisting towards the 
grewsome, a skull was not easy of identi- 
fication. 

The entrance to the hut looked like that 
of a cavern. They had to stoop to enter 
it, the skipper leading. Jim had his hand 
on the cool and comforting grip of his 
automatic, holstered away under his coat, 
flat against his thigh. The place smelled 
rankly of musk and of mustiness. They 














on till nearly drowned; then finding that 
she had been hoodwinked she would rush 
at Joe and go slap into nothing, for Joe 
would be perched high out of reach on a 
fence, and from there he would laugh at 
her failure. 

You don’t believe that Joe could laugh? 
Well, he could and to show you how well 
he really could laugh, let me tell you 
about a pack peddler that was passing 
the house one day. It seems that the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood had been making 
fun of him before, and this time he became 
very angry and decided to put a stop to 
it, once for all, so up the walk he marched 
and rapped on the door. After he had 
explained his troubles, Jack took him 
around to the front of the house and 
showed him the crow, sitting in a cedar 
tree, laughing at nothing in particular. 
Not until the peddler had seen Joe and 
heard him laugh would he believe that he 
was not being ridiculed. 

Birds have their dislikes as well as peo- 
ple and Joe was no exception. Jack’s 
grandfather had in his employ a French- 
man who did all the odd jobs about the 
farm. He did not like Joe because of his 
thieving ways. Joe did not like the 
Frenchman but he did like to hear him 
swear and so he would cary nails out on 
the lawn and stick them up in the grass. 
The nails in those days were large square 
things and not like our round wire ones. 
When the Frenchman mowed the lawn 
with his hand scythe he would run the 
scythe against the nails and because they 
culled the blade he would swear until 
the air became blistering and Joe would 
sit nearby and laugh. Jack would laugh 
too—until it came time to turn the grind- 
stone, then he would laugh another tune. 
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seemed to be treading on dried grass or 
on old mats that had become unplaited. 
Something else was moving on the floor, 
rustling, scraping. The green orbs 
showed again and there came a puff of 
musk followed by a putrid stench that 
was almost overpowering. 

On went the skipper’s electric ray. It 
revealed first a crocodile, yawning ,with 
its yellow fangs exposed, belching out 
the foul odor. A yellow native dog, or 
dingo, on its haunches, surveying them. 
These two creatures were on either side 
of what seemed to be a flat-topped pyra- 
mid of skulls, set on shelves or cemented 
into alignment. The play of shadows in 
the eye sockets as the skipper shifted the 
beam of the torch, gave a suggestion of 
sly and sidelong glances. 

Atop the throne of skulls, wrapped in 
barkcloth that hid all semblance of figure, 
squatted Ubihipi. The skin of her face 
was like the bark of a tree. Her eyes 
gleamed unblinking in the ray, bright 
and sinister. Her long nose covered her 
mouth, indicated only by a_ horizontal 
fold in her creased countenance. A wisp 
or two of gray hair showed under a head- 
cloth of yellow tapa. Two hands with the 
flesh gone, the skin shrunken about the 
bones, the nails long as talons, held, like 
a royal emblem, a skull on which a clay 
nose has been modeled, two bits of pearl 
operculum inserted for eyes. 


(To be continued in January Boys’ Life) 





If I were to tell you of all the pranks 
Joe ever played I would have to write a 


book, so with one more, Joe’s career 
will end. 

Jericho like all other communities, had 
its “chronic grouch’—a Mr. Howe by 
name—who, besides disliking Joe on gen- 
eral “crow principles” also claimed that 
Joe pulled his most valued corn and 
threatened to shoot Joe several times. One 
early summer’s day when Joe was about 
three years old, Jack was playing in the 
brook, which ran about twenty rods from 
the front of the house, and he heard the 
peculiar noise which Joe always made 
when in trouble, but as he could not see 
Joe, he went on playing without paying any 
attention except to look up occasionally 
as the sound drew nearer. 

At last the waving of the tall grass 
showed that Joe was quite near, so Jack 
stood up and waited for Joe to come up to 
him. When Joe came into sight Jack saw 
that he was dragging a broken wing, 
sputtering and complaining like an old 
maid and using all sorts of violent langu- 
age known only to birds. Jack picked 
him up and with tears in his eyes, ex- 
amined the wing—knowing full who 
had done the deed. It was always a 
mystery to Jack how the crow found him, 
for a friend who saw Joe shoot, said that 
he was fully one half mile away from the 
spot where Jack was playing in the 
brook, yet he went all that distance. 

Surgery was practically unknown in 


those days as far as birds or animals were 
concerned and scouts there were none, so 
the only solution to the problem lay in 
shooting Joe. 
heartbroken boy was 
himself again. 


This was done and a very 
left to play by 
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CHAPTER V. 
WE KEEP ON GOING NORTH 


OXE thing I’ll say for Hervey Willetts 
and that is that wherever he goes 
there is adventure. He carries it with 
him. He couldn’t just go on a hike, that 
fellow couldn’t. He always has to start 
something. 

Garry said, “Well, things seem to be 
moving.” 

“Oh, they’re moving all right,” 
said. 

Warde said, “There are only two 
directions left to go in.” 

“Have patience,” I told him; “we'll try 
them all; there are four, east and west, 
and up and down.” 

“And in and out,” Warde said. 

“Sure,” I said, “that’s six. I wonder 
how much the fare to Albany is—the 
round trip?” 

“It’s not so very round,” Pee-wee said. 

“It’s a kind of triangular circle,” I told 
him. “If we pay our fare both ways we 
don’t get any dinner in Albany we'll have 
to walk back. And if we don’t have 
some dinner we can’t walk. So there you 
are; take your choice. It’s as clear as 
mud.” 

“You've got us into a nice fix,” the kid 
said. “I knew you were crazy when you 
made us throw away those chocolate bars. 
The next thing you'll have us in jail.” 

“You should worry, you can eat the 
prison bars,” I told him. 

“Let’s see how much money we've got,” 
Bert said. 

I had about seventy-five cents and the 
cap of a fountain pen that I use for a 
whistle. 

Pee-wee had fifty-two cents and a lot 
of junk; we had a little over seven 
dollars altogether. It was lucky that was 
enough for our fare to Albany. But we 
didn’t get much change. The conductor 
said the train went to Albany without 
change—I guess that’s why we didn’t get 
much. 

“How can we hike back thirty miles 
to-day, tell me that,” the animal cracker 
wanted te know. 

“That’s easy,” I said; 
miles at a time, that makes fifteen. 
you getting frightened?” 

“We don’t know where we're going 
but we're on our way,” Bert began sing- 
in 
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“by doing two 
Are 


g. 
“Maybe it won’t be so far back as it 
is there,”Garry said. 

“Sure because it’s always shorter going 
south,” 1 told him. 

“Six of us ought to be able to earn 
seven dollars in Albany,” Warde said. 
“And we can take an evening train down.” 
“T’m not going on any more trains,” 


Pee-wee yelled. “I’ve had enough of 
trains. If we come back on a train it 
won't stop till it gets to Poughkeepsie, 
and then if we come up on another one 
it won't stop till it gets to Montreal. Yeu 
don’t catch me getting on another train.” 

“Follow your leader,” I told him. 
“Follow your leader wherever he goes.” 

Everybody in the train was laughing at 
us, but what did we care? It might have 
been worse, we might have been on the 
Erie. 

“We've got enough left to wire to 
camp, if the worst comes to the worst,” 
Bert said. 

“It'll have to be worse than that before 
I'll wire,” said Hervey. 

“TIL say so,” I told him. “I’m not 
worrying, this train knows where it’s 
going. If we forget to get out at Albany 
we'll get out at Buffalo and you can follow 
your leader across Lake Ontario. That 
used to be in my geography.” 

“I guess it’s there yet,” Garry said. 

“Take a slap on the wrist for that,” I 
told him. 

“You all make me tired,” Pee-wee said, 
very disgruntled. 

“Well, you’re having a good rest,” I 
told him. “We're on our way to Temple 
Camp, don’t worry. We're only taking 
a long cut. Our trail is tied in a knot. 
We'll get there when we get there—may- 
be a little sooner. All you have to do is 
follow your leader wherever he goes.” 

“Absolutely, positively,” Warde said; 
“that’s understood.” 

“Even if he goes to sleep,” I said; 
“excuse me while I take a nap. I expect 
to have a long walk this afternoon.” 


UST then the train began slowing 
down and the whistle started blowing 
very loud and shrill. A brakeman with 
a red flag came hurrying through the 
car. 
“T guess there must be a mosquito c1 
the track,’ Garry said. 

“Maybe the engineer’s going to pic’: 
some black-berries,” Warde said. 

All of a sudden—bang ; the cars knocked 
against each other, the train stopped so 
suddenly. The whistle blew three or four 
times very quick and shrill. 

In about one second I was on my feet 
“Follow your leader,” I shouted. And 
through the aisle I went with the rest of 
them after me all singing those crazy 
rhymes that stuck in our minds like glue. 
Don’t start to go back if it freezes or 

snows, 
Don’t weaken 
oppose; 
Your job is to follow and not to suppose. 
And follow your leader wherever he goes. 
(To be continued in January Boys’ Life) 
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How Jumbo Died 


By Bessie B. Croffut 





HAT boy does not want to know 

how Jumbo died, the great Jumbo, 
largest elephant ever in captivity, and 
gentle as he was large? And what boy 
does not want to know how an elephant 
meets danger? 


He goes to meet it. He does not wait 
for it to come to him. He is brave as any 
knight of olden time, as St. George going 
out to seek the dragon, to conquer if he 
may, but not waiting tamely for an un- 
avoidable fate. And this is what P. T. 
Barnum, Jumbo’s owner, the greatest 
showman who ever lived, wrote to W. A. 
Croffut, the newspaper correspondent, on 
October 20, 1885. I have given the auto- 


graph letter to the Library of Congress, 
for preservation. 

“Tt is proved beyond question, not only 
by Jumbo’s keeper Scott and four of our 
reliable folks—but also by several others 
who witnessed Jumbo’s death. that when 
the great, noble beast first saw the deadly 
train approaching, he immediately siezed 
the trick elephant Tom Thumb, threw him 
over the track to a place of safety, then 
instantly pushed Scott out of danger, and 
it being too late for Jumbo to retreat and 
save himself, he charged the locomotive 
and was crushed to death in 3 minutes, 
by being pressed between a heavily loaded 
freight train standing still on a side track, 
and the incoming freight train.” 





for January. 





Are you “Girl Shy”? 
Learn how a scout was cured of being “‘Girl Shy”’ and incident- 


ally read a fine skating story by Paul L. Anderson in BOYS’ LIFE 
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Fighting the Wintry Winds 


with thin blood and a poorly nourished body 
is a losing game. The man who never “catches 
cold” is the man who fortifies himself with the 
‘resisting power that comes from food rich in 
tissue - building, heat-making elements. You 
can beat the “cold germ” by eating 


Shredded Wheat 


with HOT milk 


Makes rich, red blood and gives the strength that makes a man 

or woman fit ior work or play in Winter—gives the greatest joy in 

outdoor sports—makes the body tingle with snappy health on the 

coldest days. Solves the breakfast problem for the busy housewife. 
Heat the biscuits in the oven to restore their crispness; 
pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a 
little salt. Better for children than mushy porridges— 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. 

TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker——a real whole wheat 

toast and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 

MADE ONLY BY THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 


« —— 
- —=— 




















A Hohner 

Harmonica 

Generates 
Cheer 





FUN! MUSIC! RECREATION! 





These three Scouts won the beautiful Hohner medals in the 
Harmonica contest at the Boy Scout Camps-on-Kanohwahke Lakes, 
Tuxedo, New York. 

They and thousands of other Scouts are having the “time of 
their lives” every day of the year with their faithful companion—the 
Hohner Harmonica. 

Do you play? If not, why not? Any Scout can learn to play 
a Hohner Harmonica in jig time. Scouts who own a “Hohner” 
know that they always have a cheery, musical pal. 

At camp, at home, on the hike, alone, or with the bunch, in fact, 
anywhere and everywhere, a Hohner Harmonica is your joy and 
satisfaction—nothing to equal it at many times the price, 50c each 
and up. 

Buy them through your own Supply Department, Boy Scouts 
of America, or your local dealer, and write direct to us for instruc- 

- tions—‘‘How to Play the Hohner Harmonica.” 


M. Hohner 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World 
116 East 16th Street, New York. 


“ASK THE SCOUT WHO OWNS A HOHNER.” 
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Slim’s Adventures in Radio 
_ fans ‘luded from vane bead 














“missed.” 

The days that followed were full of 
Christmas shopping and many excursions 
to the village.. Slim and Bobby called 
a regular meeting of the club the Satur- 
day before Christmas day and outlined 
their plans. It was agreed that all should 
“chip in” and buy the materials for mak- 
ing a good receiving set for the club to 
Slim was to have charge of things 


saw this same 
boy slowly descend the stairs and make 
y ) 





sitting in the living foom, 
for the front door. His coat was inside 
out, his necktie around one of his ankles 


Catalogue and—a sheepish grin was on his face. 


Mrs. Barker was about to say something, 
but she decided not to. She knew boys 
and their ways. 

One by one the boys detached them- 


selves from the little group in the back use. 
yard till all had passed up the stairs and to make the set. They were all to 
to the second floor back room and then out practice code and later, if possible, Slim 
again, down the front stairs to the street was to try to get an operator’s license. 
—just as the first had done. Each went Hlowever, all this was in the future. In 








One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Pook, and Guide . 
Successful Radio Work—one copy 


yours I'ree. in with trepitude and each issued forth the meantime Slim decided to go ahead 
Simply write us a post card and we with a coat wrv side out and a sheep- with his own ideas. He had noticed of 
will mail the complete book to you Free, ish grin—and a p Br rship | to the new course that neither his receiving station 
by return mail. wireless club—the “S. W. C.”. Each had nor his sending station had cardboard 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- listened to certain signals which came tubes wound with wire, such as regular 
ingly low prices on everything for the mysteriously from nowhere over a tiny sets had, and he still wondered about 
expert and the amateur. | very im- wireless set, and each had been com- these. “If I’m to make the club set,” he 


“I'd better get some ideas 


said to himself, : 
And first chance 


pelled to learn what those signals meant 
how they must be made. 


proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
to the tune of a series of dots and dashes 


fits, everything that is needed of the 


most modcrn type—at the lowest made with a shingle on the seats of their [| have, I’m going to ask Dr. Small 
possible prices. trousers. Had Mrs. Barker asked what all about it.” 

_ It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and was the code for “S. Cc." umm a 

gives much information about radio construc- single one of those boys would have To be continued in January BOYS’ LIFE 


tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction. ————— —_—_—— 


ry ee J _ 
Why Pay Higher Prices ? 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 
Money-Back basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 
they sell, With quality absolutely assured, why pay 


higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio i = ——— 
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Radio Questions aud Anawere 
By Thomas N. Wrenn 























semmneanaiiions 8O, 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 




















GNA 


The Future 
of RADIO 


The fun and entertainment that you 
and your friends get from Radio should 
never be marred by failure of your 
apparatus to properly do its part—and 


























Signal Junior 
Detector Units. 


For the amateur, and also 
the rapidly growing com- 
mercial field, we have de- 








point of cozitact between the “A” and “B” 
battery is on the plus wire of the “A” 
battery on both Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. You 
will see that in Fig. 2 the B negative 1s 
connected to the A negative. It also says 
that should this common point be made at 
the negative of the A battery as was in- 


correct? I also thought you might want 
to make this correction in the next issue. 
W. M. C. Horner 


Dear Mr. Horner: 

Your letter of the 6th inst. has been 
forwarded to me. There is probably more 
confusion relative to the “A” battery 
leads to the filament and “B” battery, and 
also as to the proper method of wiring the 
grid leak than in any other department of 
wireless reception. Hook- -ups of all kinds 
differ so widely on these points that it is 
next to impossible to avoid errors both in 
theory and in fact because of the almost 
universal difference of opinion. However, 
as these conflicting ideas are due not only 


One o s s > ” * 

= card. — “Gola fv: esansner aha wii Dear Editor: the other. I say “appears”, because, 1n 
[seesiiens| , Address Dept. 8-R On page 34 of BOYS’ LIFE for Oc- _ reality there is but one rigitt way ot mak- 
Outfits Chicago KansasCity St. Paul Zort Worth Portland, Ore. tober, subject “Audion tube sets”, the last ing this grid leak lead, and that is around 
paragraph of the second column is not the i condenser and tv the minus of 

consistent, which says that the common the “A” battery by way of the inductance 


(be Fe latter primary or secondary.) 

I myself have often made this connection 
otherwise but in spite of adverse opinion 
1 am now satisfied by actual and repeated 
tests which I have recently made that this 
is the most efficient lead for the grid leak, 
and that the hook-up of this part of the 


dicated in last month’s diagram, the grid receiving system as described above is 
leak must be carried from the grid side the correct one. 

of grid leak to negative of A battery. On Since your letter is most pertinent 
page 34 of last month’s issue you will see at this time, when so many diverse ideas 
that “B” negative is connected to “A” posi- pon this matter are prevalent, I shall 
tive. Would you kindly advise which is publish your well taken criticism in the 


December number of the magazine and 
trust that readers who are interested may 
be sure to read both your letter and my 
reply and be guided accordingly. I had 
already planned a page giving eight or ten 
of the best hook-ups for this issue, and am 
glad of the opportunity afforded by your 
letter for a word in explanation of the 
revisions and change it will incorporate. 
Yours truly, 

Thos. N. Wrenn 
P. S—These remarks apply to the vacuum 
tube used as a detector. 


Hints for Amateurs. 
Every wireless station whether sending 


it won't fail if it is properly made. veloped an entirely new 
The Radio “fans” of today will be the line of apparatus, in which to the complexity of the purely mechanical or receiving is a condenser in which the 
Radio experts of the future—provided is incorporated the~ very aspects of the hook-up but also to the | two plates are the antenna and the ground. 


the equipment used now gives service 
and satisfaction. If you are interested— 
much or litth—in Radio, don’t let in- 
efficient equipment discourage you. In- 
sist on SIGNAL parts and SIGNAL sets. 

Every SIGNAL item is made in a 
naw that has grown up with “wire- 
ess.” 
of such equipment, SIGNAL offers you, 
now, Radio parts and Radio sets that 
are right, and are dependable. To insure 
getting all there is—to be confident that 
nothing goes by you without your con- 
sent—say SIGNAL, and stick to it, when 
you buy equipment of any kind. 


|S 


aeemike 
MiGtCo' 


Factory and General Office 


You'll find our new address in your Tele- 
phone Directory. 








One of the earliest manufacturers _ 





latest advancement of the 
science of Radio. 

Each individual unit is 
primarily a_ separate and 
distinct device, complete in 
itself, yet by adding one to 
another any combination 
may be obtained, from the 
simple crystal detector 
through all the stages of 
radio-frequency and audio- 
frequency amplification. 

Seasoned knowledge and 
experienced handicraft are 
built into these units—the 
product of a plant and an 
organization whose _ history 
in Radio dates back to the 
earliest days of “wireless.” 


Coupon for Guide to 


sets, to the ray and ad- 
dress written in the margin 
of this page. 


sce eecocnanam, 
' 











eccentricities of various tubes, toler- 
ance must be shown, especially as the use 
of the vacuum tube is still in its infancy. 

Without going into details it may be 
stated that the proper way to light the 
filament is with a direct lead from the 
minus of the “A” battery on one side and 
a lead from the plus of the “A” battery by 
way of the rhkeostat, on the other. Given 
this connection as a starting point, much 
of the trouble encountered in the subse- 
quent connections is avoidable. 

To the wire leading to the rheostat (the 
plus of the “A” battery) attach the end 
of the minus wire of the 22% volt “B” 
battery. This makes the common point of 
the “A” and “B” batteries. It lies on the 
plus of the “A”. Sometimes it is made on 
the minus of the “A”, but this is not 
correct. 

This disposes of the filament and the 
rheostat. 


“A” or, again, across to the plus of the 
“A”. And, strange to say, any of these 
three connections appears to be as -good as 


In order to obtain the requisite inductance 
the antenna plate takes the form of one 
or more stretches of wire together with 
a coil at the base of the lead in. 

A counterpoise is a substitute for the 
ground plate. It possesses greater induct- 
ance and less capacity than the ground. 

Receiving range is totally independent of 
wave length range. The former depends 
upon the topographical conditions and 
upon the sensitiveness of the receiving set. 
The latter, upon the capacity and induct- 
ance. 

Howling of tube sets may be largely 
eliminated by proper shielding. A shieid 
is a metallic plate with a ground lead. 
Such shields may be placed anywhere in 
the set— on the base board, on the panel, 
or around tubes or inductances, but they 
must not make contact either directly or 
indirectly with any of the metal connec- 
tions or wires of the set. 


1908 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. Radio Satisfaction. r : it i 

chante, Satins, Gheiibink. Geka mae Cee end aha die When we come to the grid leak it is Next month we hope to describe in de- 
cetagie, Montnel, law Werk Uitdeo tiem, your teterestine besh often found .either shunted around the _ tail the construction of the sending and 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto. about SIGNAL parts and condenser or across to the minus of the receiving sets outlined in Slim’s Adven- 


tures in this number. This descriptton 
will appear in the continuation of Slim’s 
Adventures. 


December 
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BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS 
List Our 
Price Price 
Federal Phones—2200 ohme.............. $ 8.00 $ 5.50 
Turney Phones—3000 ohms........... 6.50 3.95 
Dictagraph Phones—3000 ohms........ 12.00 9.25 
Thordarson Audio Frequency Trans- 

former ..... J 3.75 
Dictagraph Loud Speaker \e 17.00 
Klosmer Vernier Rheostat 1.50 95 
Porcelain Rheostat—De Forest 1.20 65 
Glass enclosed, moisture-proof, spring 

adjustment, mou'ded Bakelite base, 

pg tested crystal, perfect de- 

nscnsiaiinanhes 2.50 1.50 
3 ‘inch Unbreakable Dial & Knob— 

Yq inch hole................ 4 1.00 .30 
Single Socket—Brass Tubing.. eccanszesen 1.00 -50 
U V 200—Detector Tube.................... 5.00 4.00 
U V 20i—Amplifier Tube 6.50 5.25 
A Battery Exide Age 40 “Ampere 

Hrs. Type 3-LXL 17.59 13.50 
A Battery Exide 6 v “80 “Ampere 

Ses. Typt Seb Kb a®........cccco.cecccsscse 18.00 
A Battery Exide 6 V. 

Hrs. Type 3-LXL-13. ieee d 23.50 
Bright Star, 22'/2 Volts................. 1.75 1.25 
Bright Star, 45 Volts, variable 

voltage, 7 positive terminals... 3.75 
Round Plug—Bulideg grip........ 85 
Short ave Receiver......... . 19.50 
Crystal Detector Receiving Set, ith 

pair of Phones—3000 ohms............ 25.00 12.50 

WE PAY POSTAGE. 
EVERY ARTICLE SOLD ON A MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 
ENCLOSE MONEY ORDER WITH ORDER. 
149 WEST 23rd St. NEW YORK 














——$—$—— 7 
Compiete | 
Wireless Outfit 


Listen to music and speeches sent from any 
broadcasting station within 20 or 30 miles of 
your home. Loads of fun and entertainment. 
Enjoy the benefits of this latest world wonder. 


BUFFALO JUNIOR WIRELESS 


A surprise to everyone. Folks can hardly be- 
lieve an equipment as good can be sold at such 
a low price. Only specialized manufacture of 
this one article alone makes this price possible. 
Outfit is complete, ready for attachment. For 
|| receiving only. Includes 1000-Ohm receiver and 





three-foot cord; fixed condenser; inductance 
coil; tested galena; and dector, all neatly 
housed in handsome mahogany case with dial. 
up to 300 meters. Complete instruction and 
Ready for attachment to any aerial. Receives 
~ode book included. 





Fully reliable. Co) 
Can't be equalled 
at price. More 
sport than piano 


or phonograph. 


Money back if not 
satisfied. Sent 
postpaid anywhere 
in United States 
on receipt of Post 
ffice or Express 
money order for 
$7.50. 





BUFFALO RADIO COMPANY 
Box 308, North Tonawanda, New York 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY, AOOCU MTNA ‘ taught | fhor- 
e: 
= sed by elena ig Bm ‘Rad — " d Government, off officials 


= tuniti t r large. Suen Catalog 
es UNSTIFUTE, mee. Kirk Street. Valparaiso, ind! 


BOY SCOUTS 


stamps for our latest price list of 
Lowest prices, Prompt ship- 





























Send 5e in 
Radio Apparatus. 


THE AMOLECCO CO.,CINCINNATLO. 
CORNETISTS 


who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other Sones. goatd 
send for ‘‘Book of Pointers.’’Sent FREE 
VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 


pe RAISE GUINEA PIGS 





~~ 








us. We ow all you raise. 


jemand—easily rais 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 


profits—larged 
~tieulars and 





booklet how to raise FREE, 
Ave., Kansas City, Ma. 


CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand 








Fans 


} Illustrated photo-diagrams and 

| wars eo ane sen od —— 

YOuR pe a ak f co Me = MAKE 

in afew urs” 

Write today. Y: et ane OLD BO 4 can 

rite t ou WI oo our literature 
ndard radio parts which 
Gee hots the factory at BARGAIN PRICES, 


Metro Electric Co. Pg 42: Rests 






you 


| ——————— = 


} ree from ee 28) 
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a Scoutmaster of Carbondale, 


of this sort that have been made to Scouts 
or Scout officials, as such, 
and our heartiest congratulations go to the 





winners. 
cate which goes with Scoutmaster Hall's 
medal reads as follows: 


The other inscription reads: 


These honors conferred upon your fellow 
scouts ought to whet the ambition of the 
best of you to go and do likewise. 
is no more appropriate service for scouts 
than the conservation of wild life. 
will note from the latest edition of the 
Handbook, that the requirements for earn- 
ing the honor badge, which is passed upon 
by the National Court of Honor, have been 
considerably simplified recently, 
as the original conditions were regarded 
as being somewhat too difficult for a boy 
to meet. 
is an award open to the general public and 
is consequently a matter of special con- 
gratulation. 


in lifesaving exhibited last winter when 
he rescued two drowning lads from icy 
waters, at the risk of his own life. 


WIN WILD LIFE PROTECTION 
MEDAL 


HE Permanent Wild Life Protection 

Fund for the Preservation and Increase 
of Wild Life of which William T. Horni- | 
day is Chairman, has made the following 
awards; a gold medal to Harry T. Hall. 
Pa., and | 
gold honor badges to D. C. Bartley, Dis- | 
trict Scout Commissioner, Zillah, \V ash- | 
ington; to Scouts Paul H. Perkins ag 
Allen Melton, both of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, and Scout Frank H. Chermock of | 
Pittsburg, Pa. These are the first awards 





by the Fund 


The inscription on the certifi- 


“For twenty years of diligent and 
effective service in the protection 

of Wild Life.” 

“For services to Wild Life espe- 
cially in the protection of birds.” 
There 


You 


inasmuch 


The gold medal won by Mr. Hall 




















wampum 


lake, and was wondering how to cross it 


when a flock of ducks appeared and 
settled on the water. When they flew 
away, the water had disappeared, and 


lake, saw that it was covered with shells. 


selves, 
entered into the manufacture of wampum. 














Chi Til. 
1922 


Among other traditions explaining how 
first came to be used, the 
Iroquois have one to the effect that once 
Hiawatha, on a journey, came to a little 


Hiawatha, looking on the dry bed of the 


Of these he made the first wampum. 
Despite this legend and similar ones, 
however, it is believed that the earliest 
wampum was made of small pieces of 
wood of equal size, stained black or white. 
Porcupine quills are also said to have been 
used. Later, wampum was made from 
shells, sometimes of the fresh-water 
varieties, but generally of sea-shells. The 
best wampum was made from the ‘hearts 
of the common had clam of Long Island. 
While shell beads were early manu- 
factured by the Indians along the Atlantic 
shore, they were rare west of the Hudson 
River before the seventeenth century. 
With the arrival of the colonists, the 
Indians were supplied with tools which 
made it possible for them to work a 
greater variety of shells and to produce 
more finished work. The colonists, them- 
moreover, particularly the Dutch, 





As late as 1850, it was being made in 
3abylon, Long Island, for us¢ in the trade 
with the western Indians. In New Jersey, 
too, it was manufactured to a late date. 

The making of wampum belts by the 
Indians scems to date back only as far 
as the advent of the white men. For all 
the belts which have been found are of 
beads which were undoubtedly made 
either by the white men or with tools 
supplied by them. 
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F COURSE the thing you want most this Christmas 
is a radio set, but you don’t want a toy outfit—you 
want the finest you can get, a receiver that you can 

point to with pride—one that all may enjoy. 


Most good dealers recommend Grebe apparatus in pref- 
- erence to all others—because they know from experience 


the satisfaction it delivers. 


In the famous Grebe CR-5 two simple tuning 


“He? 1s ricl adjustments are. used over its entire wave 
said Gniuciv length range: 150—3000 Metres. There are 
és 5° no unpleasant noises nor tiresome interrup- 
who ows when tions in the service this receiver gives. It per- 


he has enough. 


forms perfectly the year round. 


Dad will appreciate its mechanical excellence, 


Would you lind y 


ricnes 


Look for ihe a 
of aG CEIVEr. 


rehe 


Peder Wr 





Licensed under 
Armstrong U S. Patent 
No. 1113149, 


Ask your dealer to 
a Grebe and write us for your free copy of 
“Musings of Dr. Mu’—the interesting story of 
the development of the perfect radio receiver. 


—Mother will like its elegant appearance—and 
all will enjoy the concerts, 
news it brings. 
grow tired of. 


lectures and sport 
It is the one gift you will never 


“tune in” a concert on 


A.H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


Richmond Hill,].N.JY.)~ 



















FREE 
RADIO CATALOG 


Just to find out how many 
Boy Scouts are interested in 
Radio we will send without 
charge our Bulletin 911Z to 
every scout requesting it by 
post ecard or letter. 

This company is one of 
the oldest Radio companies 
in the United States. It 
supplied the army and navy 
rs with much radio equi)- 

ment during the war and 
was awarded certificate of appreciation for valuable 
services rendered. Our quality and prices will 
interest you. 


GENERAL RADIO CO. 
Massachusetts Ave. and Windsor St. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


























Howabout a ) Railroad 
of your own 


Get your locomotives, cars, tracks and 
signals direct from VOLTAMP. Our 
railways are sturdier and more real look- 
ing. Lots of power and “pep.” Loads 
of fun. 


Write for our 16-page, four-color fold- 
er showing you all VOLTAMP models. 


Voltamp Electric Manufacturing Co. 


Boli Building. Baltimore, Md. 








RADIO & AUTO Storage Batteries CHARGED 
From A Lamp Socket, For Few Cents With an F-F BATTERY BOOSTER 
Full Wave Magnetic "Rectifier, for 105- 125Volt 60, Cycle 4 A.C. Type 








A-B Charges 6 Volt **A’’ & Auw & Up 12 *B’’ & Loup 
Spe aker St age Batteries ox Series Inductively At Home Over 
Nixbt. Di cting & Multiple Connections Usnecssenty No Grou- 


ne 
Boe phe ireuits. Lents vo = 
BO R mplete Portable. arg 
gin he Infusible Carbon Rectifying rashes. 
Uninterrupted Service aCe Consta 
—— Ware Dee 


¥, PU! 
aod Ce BatteryAt 6amps $15 
eBchargesB Batteri 
A-BCharges* A&B & a etomets 





r type des 
~ dy Battery, y* 5+ omatic NOTARY. B it 
singe f ty seareag id Immediately for FREE BOOTTER 


WE FRANCE MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. 
Canadian Rep.: Battery Service & Sales Co., Hamilton, Ontario is as 


- 0. eo" 
ois 37B. ORDER 












Wanted--Railway Mail Clerks 


$135 to $190 ‘ all ee eee ees 
AMONTH RS 
Send Coupon ee Franklin ete. Dest. L 207 


Rochester, N. Y. Send me 


Today Sure 
without charge: Gian Rail 
Jmenenors &- “Clerk Examination questions: 
erl7 , 


qe schedule showing places of all com- 
S.Government examinations; (3) 
, of AB Government jobs now obtainable. 











Address 
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Choice of Boy Scouts | 


Everywhere 


ERE’S the cap for the Outdoor 
Lad; snug-fitting, elastic, 
wool-warm. Tabs drop over ears 
in a trice—or pull up without 
buttons or hooks. Neatest, most 
serviceable, most convenient. 


This is the cap Boy Scouts will 
wear. Because of its many ad- 
vantages and superior qualities, 
it has been selected and placed 
on sale to Boy Scouts through 
Headquarters Supply Depart- 
ment and Boy Scout Outfitters 
throughout the United States. 


Many other boys will want High 
School Colors and various color 
combinations; also Brown, 
Navy, Oxford and Maroon. 





'| rible suspicion, and succeeded, 
| But that night the cooperer died. Still he 
| might not have connected the death with 








ARCTICAPE 


Demand ARCTICAP. If your Outfit- 
ter cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Reliable Kni Ww 
os orks 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


—_ are selling at highest prices ever known. 
test market for 20 years. Make money breed 
ing them. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 2iyears. For prices and Foie 
ritefor 

















it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 


628 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 
LANDS, MASS. 








Saw Mortror ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 


Ahigh grade de 14, HP. P. motor attachment quickly 


clam 
Soto 125 miles pe 




















Etc., at very lowest prices. 
Army & Navy Su uy 
Dept ai 


Box 1835, Ri Virginia 











5 ee. contract 


LABORATORY SUPPLY CO.. 2411.6 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 


-self at Kerr’s heels. 





Handsome Catalogue sent free on a. 
We send samples on approval. Pin 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 3 let= 
ters and date 25c ea. 12 or more 20c ea. 
Sterling Silver 45c ea. 12 or more 40c ea. 
ake pine from 20c up and rings No. 686 
$2.25 up. 5% War 0. 


METAL ARTs “CO. lnc. 7/39 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


fs ass = 
S 








BOYS—RUN YOUR OWN “MOVIE” Show 

at home, or school. Best machine complete 

Witr Film $35.00. Send $5.00 deposit only 

We will ship C. O. D. balance allowing exam- 

ination. A lasting Christmas present. 
MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 

724 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, ‘Il. 














| and go in pursuit. 
| Man’s 


The | 


of mind would be better if he were left 
in ignorance of that. He saw him off, 
and then took council with himself. He 
tried to argue away the creepy and hor- 
in a way. 


Di-ibo’s curse but for the fact that it was 
instantly and mysteriously known across 
the river. Di-ibo got into a canoe and 
paddled before the station and shrieked 


| with diabolical triumph, and said he would 


call off the curse if the white man would 


| give him the box with the tree spirits. 
| But Kerr’s pride would not let him agree 
| to that, 
| confession of belief in the potency of the 
| wizard’s curses. 


for it would be tantamount to 


HE death of the cooperer cast a 

shadow of fear over the blacks of the 
station. Then another man was taken 
sick. At that the blacks went around 
mumbling charms against evil magic. All 
their pretense of being superior to the 
superstitions of the Ibbidi dropped away. 
An atmosphere of terror surrounded Kerr, 
and in the terrible isolation and the strain 
of responsibility he fell prey to fancies. 
The simple remedies of the station failed 
to help the sick man. Kerr saw that he 
was going to die. And in twenty-four 
hours a clerk of the barter store was taken 
down, and such was the grip which terror 
had on everyone, the sick men made no 
fight, but gave themselves over to death 
with the fatalism of Africans in the pres- 
ence of dark mysteries. 

Kerr's first thought was that a spy of 
Di-ibo’s was secretly administering 
poison. But it happened that the clerk 
was married; his food prepared by his 
wife. And as for a spy, the only Ibbidi 
on the place was Omo. He could not 
doubt Omo. 

When a third death occurred the blacks 
lost their heads. They raised the de- 
humanizing cry of witchcraft. Fear turned 
them into maniacs. Woe betide the 
wretched creature on whom their sus- 
picions should fasten. Omo, knowing he 
was the only Ibbidi there, went around 
shaking with fear. But there was one 
man on the station who was just naturally 
marked for suspicion. The Taboo Man 
was a stranger; a hunted being come in 
from nowhere. One day Kerr was tally- 
ing rubber in the big shed when a furi- 
ous yelling arose from the compound. 
Rushing out, he was met by the Taboo 
Man. Speechless with fright, his eyes 
bulging with terror, the man threw him- 
Around a_ shed 
poured a mob of blacks armed with knives, 
machettes, clubs—anything they could grab 
in a hurry. They came on, a sea of 
maniacs, yelling, screaming, and bent on 
killing the Taboo Man. 

Kerr grabbed the wretch by the hair 
and flung him into the rubber shed and 
swung to the sheet-iron door and snapped 
a padlock. Then he swung on the blacks 
and tried to harangue them. But fear 
deafened them to reason. He called them 
out by individual names, and threatened 
punishment, all without the least effect. 
The mob swept past him and began dig- 
ging with their knives and mrachettes 
under the door of the shed. 

Kerr saw that if he did not act quickly 
the Taboo Man would be killed there like 
a rat. He ran to the house, grabbed a 
revolver, and dashed back again. 

Leveling the gun at the blacks he 
frightened them off. They gathered in 
a sulky mob, jabbering and working up 
their courage to dare the gun and rush 
Kerr. With one hand pointing the gun, 
whose deadly iron hole he kept moving 
along the front line of the blacks, ready 
to shoot down the first man that stepped 
out, he unlocked the door and shouted to 
the Taboo Man to come out. With the 
poor wretch pressing close to his side 
Kerr backed away to the beach, his gun 
all the time on the mob. Thus he held 
the blacks whilst the Taboo Man got into 
a small canoe and sped down river. 

He stayed there, keeping guard over 
the other canoes, lest the blacks embark 
He watched the Taboo 


frantic paddling. Suddenly the 


(C ontinued from 


»_ 11) 





man ceased paddling. Some new terror 
possessed him for he stood up in the 
canoe, doing nothing, or else thinking 
what he should do. In the end he dived 
into the river and swam for the jungle. 
Hardly had Kerr time to wonder over 
this move when a launch swept around a 
bend in the river, speeding up the water 
under forced draught. That meant that 
a white was coming. But what had the 
Taboo Man to fear from a white? 

“O, O, O!” Omo yelled excitedly from 
the veranda, where the rogue had run 
when he heard the mob yelling and 
thought he was the person they hunted. 
“O, O, O! A fire canoe done come!” 

The launch speeded in and a tall, thin 
man in a sun-helmet flung ashore with a 
doctor’s medicine case in his hand. 

“I’m Adams,” he greeted Kerr, his eyes 
sweeping over the armed blacks. “What’s 
the rumpus?” But not waiting for reply he 
went on: “Let’s have a look at your sick?” 

Kerr gasped the question uppermost in 
his mind. 

“Mr. Carter?” 

“Is doing nicely. I’ve got him in hos- 
pital. But what about yourself?” said 
Adams, catching Kerr’s wrist and count- 
ing his pulse. “M’mm....Let me see your 
tongue.” He looked deeply into the pupils 
of Kerr’s eyes, but his diagnosis evidently 


relieved him of what he feared. “You're 
all right. A_ bit excited. Everybody 
seems excited. I was afraid—” He broke 


off, leaving the sentence up in the air. 

“W’what were you afraid of, Doctor?” 

But Adams was already stalking over 
to the huts of the blacks, to the sick men. 
After looking at them he gave medicine, 
then ordered a hut cleaned out and white- 
washed, the sick removed there and kept 
strictly isolated from the rest. That done 
he went up to the house with Kerr. From 
his case he took a microscope and an- 
nounced his intention to making a blood 
test of everyone on the station. “Till I 
find the man I’m looking for,” he mys- 
teriously added. “Maybe I'll have the 
luck to find my man right off, or, again, 
I may have to go through the whole bunch. 
So you go down to the launch, where 
you'll find a dozen kerosene cans of palm 
oil. Carter sends them up as a dash to 
the Ibbidi. And whilst you are about it, 
take over to the Ibbidi a tree sprayer and 
some packets of germicide you'll find in 
the canoe. I understand from Carter 
that the Ibbidi are in an ugly mood. Bu 
they'll welcome you when they see what 
you've brought.” 

He proved a true prophet. But natural- 
ly the Ibbidi would want to be friendly 
with a white who landed at their village 
in a “fire canoe,” which went swiftly over 
the water without paddlers, but was driven 
by a devil, which the terrible magic of 
the whites imprisoned in it and made do 
the work of paddlers. They could hear 
the devil spluttering “Tchuka’ tchuku, 
tchuka tchuku,” and saw its fire breaths. 
The Ibbidi had to be coaxed out of their 
huts, where they hid trembling. Kerr 
had Omo, who had accompanied him, of 
course, bring the palm oil to the middle of 
the village. Then he called in the direc- 
tion of the king’s hut for the king to come 
out and receive dash. He heard whisper- 
ing going on there. They were talking 
it over; the king and Di-ibo, no doubt. 

At that, Omo began mocking their fears. 
Oh, Omo has ridden in a fire canoe. Feels 
as if he is a god. Feels himself immense- 
ly superior to his Ibbidi brethren. His 
mockery and the dire need of the Ibbidi 
of oil brings them forth, grovelling all 
fours to the white man. Only Di-ibo 
stays in hiding, with his guilty conscience 
for company. 

Kerr presents the king with the palm 
oil. Then he takes a packet of germicide 
and calls for a calabash of water. He 
shows the Ibbidi how to mix the magic 
powder with the water. Tells them it 
is food for the tree spirits. Shows them 








how to work the sprayer, and after a 
tremendous amourt of coaxing he gets | 
the king to take the sprayer in his hands | 
and try it out on the thatch of a hut. The | 
Ibbidi dance with delight. The sprayer is 
a wonderful instrument, a toy, a marvel. 
(Concluuded on Page 62) 








Once a Scout- 
Always a Scout! 


| If you ever were a real Boy Scout 


of America, you ought to be one as 


| long as you live. 


DON’T QUIT. 


| DON'T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


LAPSE. 
KEEP MOVING. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, 
and then you can’t stop—you won't 
want to—you are a scout for life. 


If you can't keep up actively with 
your troop you can register as an 


ASSOCIATE SCOUT. 


If you can’t connect with a troop 
you can register as a PIONEER 
SCOUT. 


When you go away to school or col- 
lege you can join a troop or a Scout 
Club if there is one, and keep active. | 
If there isn’t you can still be an 
Associate. 


Register with the National Council 
the minute you are eligible to VET- 
ERAN RANK. 


If you have been all through Scout- | 
ing, and are eighteen years old BE- | 
COME AN ASSISTANT SCOUT- 
MASTER. They are very much 


needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for 
Scoutmasters is tremendous. There 
is no reason why you should ever 
stop Scouting. There is every reason 
why you should never stop Scout- 
ing. 


DON'T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. DON’T LET YOUR 
SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON'T 
LET HIM LET YOU QUIT. 


We can’t afford to lose one boy or 
man from Scouting. No boy or man 
once in Scouting can afford to get 
out of it. 


Whatever you do, don't be a desert- 
er. 


If must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, 
then ask for a Certificate of Honor- 
able Discharge. If your record jus- 
tifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaser. If it doesn’t you 
ought to stay by the Movement un- 
til your record is such as to give 
you this opportunity to leave Scout- 
ing in an orderly and creditable 
fashion. 


The day will soon come when the 
boy who cannot show a certificate 
of service, indicating that he left 
Scouting under creditable condi- 
tions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a 
scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 


ALWAYS A SCOUT 
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took his seat. The skipper reached for it, 
then his eyes became fixed, stoney in their 
cold regard of the quartermaster who 
came part way down the companionway, 
knuckling at his grizzled hair. He was al- 


) most the oldest seaman aboard the 


Southern Star, the best helmsman and one 
who had been many voyages under Cap- 
tain Bedford. 

Again the steward looked at Ben as if 
to say, “I told you so.” Ben knew enough 
of such matters to feel that here was the 
warning of coming collision between the 
fore and after guard. 

The skipper glared without speaking. 
The intruder looked uneasy but resolute. 

“T’ve come on ’count of the men, sir,” he 
said huskily. “They’d like you to give 
‘em a hearin’ at the mast between now 
an’ eight bells.” 

That meant twelve o’clock noon. Eight 
bells had just sounded as the officers 
went down for breakfast. Captain Bed- 
ford’s eyes dilated, narrowed, the veins on 
his face and neck swelled until it seemed 
they must burst. The audacity of the men 
setting a time for the hearing of their 
complaints roused him to ‘fury. Any 
hearing of this sort was an imputation 
that the captain’s methods were unsatis- 
factory and Captain Bedford was the 
last man to hear himself criticised with 
complacency. But his voice, when he 
spoke, was quiet and even, though his 
eyes were full of menace. 

“All hands at the mast at four bells,” 
he said. “I'll give them a hearing. Will 
you ask Mr. Hansen to kindly step below, 
with my compliments?” 

The steward stuck his tongue in his 
cheek. It boded ill for Mr. Hansen that 
he had let the old quartermaster descend 
to the cabin though it was his right of 
complaint that took him there. 

“And fetch my gun from my cabin, 
steward,” continued the captain, not lift- 
ing his voice but somehow putting a ring 
into it that carried it to the ears of the old 
quartermaster as he went up the com- 
panionway. 

“You'll be needing yours, I’m thinking, 
Mr. Simpkins, if you’re to back me in 
this,” went on the skipper with a search- 
ing look at the mate. 

“Blood spilled!” Ben could see the red 
stains on the’ planks. His experiment 
had not worked. It could not work now 
that the challenge had been passed. The 
skipper would tongue lash the men, gun 
in belt What would the men do? What 
would the first mate do? The second, 
after the captain’s anger had broken 
on him. 

The first mate sat glowering at his plate, 
his fingers working nervously, pinching 
up the cloth. Then they encountered 
Ben’s gift, set on his napkin but he did 
not appear to notice it as anything strange 
to the table. 

The steward came from the captain’s 
cabin with his revolver in a holster, a 
grim emblem of trouble and death. The 
second mate came slowly down the com- 
panion, a tall, fair man, his face troubled. 

Captain Bedford raised his hand 
impressively as Hansen stood at the foot 
of the table opposite him. 

“Mr. Hansen,” he said in the quiet 
tone that suggested the grating of sharp 
steel on sharp steel, “would you mind 
telling me why ........ ” 

The second mate’s face flushed and he 
stiffened. The skipper’s hand descended 
and touched the mahogany box, brass- 
bound that had been set at his place. 

“What’s this, what’s this?” he asked 
as he looked at the case, guessing its 
contents. 

Ben took his courage in his hands. 
But his voice trembled a little. 

“A Merry Christmas to you, Captain 
Bedford,” he said. 

The skipper turned in his seat and 
looked hard at his cabin boy. Ben's eyes 
were filled with a light that seemed to 
illuminate the captain’s mind. It may 
have gone deeper. Slowly the opened 
the case and took out the instrument, 

lished to the last degree of shining by 
en. He turned it about wonderingly 
while all in the cabin stood or sat motion- 
less their gaze centered. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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ing the mystified and awe-stricken faces 
of a sorry bunch of Boy Scouts. It was 
as though the whole room were suddenly 
frozen stiff. 

Mr. Stanley, gasping, knew it was up 
to him, and he bravely undertook the 
terrible ordeal. 

“Mr. Sniffkins”, he stammered, “I, 
that is we, I mean—”’ but old Clem 
abruptly stopped him with a commanding 
For a m.nute or two of painiul 
silence he solemnly stared around the 
room, and then his stern fixed gaze set- 


gesture. 





tled itself on his awe-stricken counterpart. 
| Another painful pause and then slowly 
and to the surprise of the assemblage, his 





| tightly shut mouth expanded into a broad 
| grin. Nobody had ever seen old Clem 
| Sniffkins smile before. He then laughe.l 


| out loud! “Hle is going to have his 
; revenge” thought more than one of the 
Slowly rising, old Clem went over 


boys. 
| and got up on ths platform. 

“Folks” he commenced, clearing his | 
throat, “I have been gathering things for 

many years, but not until tonight did I 
realize that I have really missed every- 
thing, that is, of worth while things. My 
captors would nct allow me to speak, but 
they could not stop me from thinking 
When I saw the smiling faces and bright 
eyes of the little children in the beds, and 
the happy faces of those who brought 
things, 1 saw what I had missed. When 
I tasted of the supper’—he smacked his 
lips and brought back the smiles which 
his first glance had dispelled—“I knew 
I had missed something, but believe me 
this is the last time Bill Hanson is going 
to have something that I haven't got 
I'm going to share some of his friends 
ind his happy feelings. From this night 
on, I will contribute to any and every 
worthwhile cause in our town, county or 
state. I'll leave it to Bill how much I am 
to give and then give about half of what 
he says.” Here everybody laughed at, 
and with, Bill. 

“But”, he concluded, “Bill will not be 
the treasurer of my committees. My bank 
manager will attend to that.” 

Extending his hands, one to Santa 
Claus, the master of ceremonies, and the 
other to Bill, he said, “Shake, friends. 
From tonight I am going to learn how to 
give as well as to take.” 
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Pretty soon there is a scramble to get 
possession of it, and the lucky ones spray 
their brothers who are surprised that 
they don’t drop dead on the spot. 

Not that all this was accomplished as 
quickly as it is told. In fact it was three 
hours before Kerr got back to the trad- 
ing station. He found Adams sitting in 
the living room looking very puzzled. 

“T’ve tested every man on the station,” 
he flung at Kerr at once. “Yet I could 
have sworn you had a germ carrier here.” 

“A germ carrier?” 

“Yes. Carter is down with typhoid. 
What he told me of your sanitary care up 
here convinced me that I had to look for 
a germ carrier. One who carries typhoid 
germs in his body, but is himself immune. 

Like a flash Kerr thought of the Taboo 
Man, hounded from station to station as 
a Jonah. That would explain his sudden 
dive into the river. He had seen the 
launch coming and, knowing that Carter 
had gone down river with sickness, he had 
jumped to the conclusion that a doctor 
was coming. But that would mean that 
he knew he was a typhoid carrier.” 

That, however, was explained when he 
told Adams of the man. 

“The Jonah! Why didn’t you tell me 
right off. You’d have saved me making 
all those blood tests. That is a Gold Coast 
black who escaped the detention hospital. 
He went to the jungle, you say. Then I’m 
going right after him. And I'll get the 








poor beggar,” he declared, jumping up and 
rushing down to the launch. | 
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FOR HEALTH 





HIS is about a brave soldier 

who offered his services at 

the first call to arms and 
went all through the late war. He 
won two medals for courage and 
daring on the battle-field, and 
came home a hero. But an enemy 
greater than those whom he 
fought against, attacked him over 
there and after all his other tri- 
umphs he succumbed to this in- 
sidious Foe. The Foe was Tuber- 
culosis. He died last year out in 
the Middle West. But although 
he could not be victorious over 
the disease that had gained such 
a hold on him in the exposures 
of the trenches, he will always be 
remembered as a two-fold hero 
—not only for his fighting spirit 
in France, but because he did 
something that will be a lasting 
memory to him. In his will he 
bequeathed his money to a boys’ 
camp where those who had been 
attacked by the same Foe might 
in time become conquerors over 
it. He realized that in the crowd- 
ed cities there is not much chance 
for sunshine, exercise, green 
grass and fresh air for hundreds 
of sick who—oftentimes because 
of undernourishment—are pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis germs. 
And every boy who goes to that 
camp and comes back strong and 
healthy will bless his name. 


There is a chance given to 
everyone to help in the same 
cause that made this hero doubly 
noble. Every year in December, 
Christmas Seals are sold in order 
to establish more camps, hospi- 
tals, sanatoria and clinics where 
persons with this disease may be 
made well. They are sold also 
that everyone may be taught how 
to lead healthy lives and thereby 
be immune to tuberculosis germs. 


Boy Scouts, you have a won- 
derful opportunity at this time 
to give much needed co-opera- 
tion. You can “do a good turn 
daily’ every day during the big 
campaign that is held at the 
Christmas season of the year 
when everyone feels the spirit of 
generosity. You have a chance 
to be heroes in bringing health 
to those less fortunate than your- 
selves. You may be heroes just 
as much as the generous soldier. 
Get in touch with your local Tu- 
berculosis Association and help 
them in their sale of seals. 
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T WAS the afternoon 
of a perfect Christ- 
mas day, the world out- 
side white with fresh 
fallen snow, while the 
comfortable, cheerful 
room with its blazing log fire, the Christ- 
mas tree a glory of glittering tinsel and 
variously shaped ornaments and a host of 
gifts” scattered here and there on chairs 
and tables was pervaded with the holiday 
spirit. Two very happy young fellows 
togged out in new scout uniforms were 
seated near the window, their heads to- 
gether over a new stamp album. 

“This is the kind I was telling you 
about,” Bob said. “Only printed on ove 
side of the page. Now you'll have the 
fun of transferring your stamps from the 
old to the new album, but go slow. Many 
a stamp has met its fate during that pro- 
cess. Remember they are easily torn.” 

“Tl be careful, all right. Now, where’s 
your new .book?” 

30b left the room and presently re- 
turned with a loose-leaf album. Harry’s 
disappointment was evident when he 
turned the pages to find no pictures of 
stamps and not even spaces arranged. 
“What’s the idea?” he asked. 

“It’s for specializing,” Bob explained. 

“Oh, you don’t say. And what does that 
do to a stamp?” 

Bob laughed. “The regular albums are 
all arranged for you and there’s no choice. 
You see this page is covered with a net- 
work of blue lines that make a pattern of 
small squares. Suppose I am collecting 
shades of color in the United States 
stamps and I want to place a line of the 
three-cent violet on the page. I can set 
them straight by following the line of the 
network. You'd be astonished at the 
various ways collectors go at the hobby. 
I saw an album with nothing but Chili 
stamps in it; hundreds of them and all 
slightly different, used, unused, shades of 
color, errors, varieties of watermark and 
so on.” 

“That’s too deep for me,” Harry said. 
‘V’ll have enough to do trying to fill 
these spaces. And by the way did you 
notice I had one page complete?” 

Bob expressed his admiration when it 
was displayed. “Here’s something may 
interest you; the new U. S. eleven-cent 
stamp with the portrait of Hayes. I have 
two copies of the five-cent also with 
Roosevelt. The Hayes stamp was first 
issued in Ohio on the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birthday.” 

“Do you know when that was?” 
asked. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, I do. We've just had it in 
school. He was born in Delaware, Ohio. 
He fought bravely in the Civil War and 
was severely wounded, was returned to 
congress in 1865 and became governor of 
his state in 1867 and re-elected in 1869 
and 1875. In 1876 he became president 
of the United States.” 

“Fine! I’m ashamed to admit my 
ignorance. We ought to know all about 
the history of our own country at least. 
How about Roosevelt?” 

“I know he was the twenty-sixth presi- 
dent and was born in New York, October 
27th, 1858, elected to the New York as- 
sembly in 1881 and 1882, fought in the 
Spanish-American war as Colonel of the 
Rough Riders and was elected governor 
of his state in 1898; was vice-president 
till the assassination of McKinley when he 
became president, to which office he was 
re-elected in 1904.” 

“Bravo! Harry. You must be the star 
of your class.” 

“T like history and am blessed with a 
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fairly good memory for dates but I’m 
shaky on spelling,” Harry replied, with 
due humility. 

“T haven't seen the ‘Unknown Soldier’ 
stamp yet,” Bob continued, “but it was 
issued November 11th to commemorate 
the fourth anniversary of the World War 
armistice. There’s a picture of the 
Arlington amphitheatre and the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier on it. Here’s the 
list of the rest of the set. (ne-cent, Frank- 
lin; two-cent, Washingt three-cent, 
Lincoln; four-cent, Martha Washington; 
six-cent, Garfield; seven-cent, McKinley; 
eight-cent, Grant; nine-cent, Jefferson; 
ten-cent, Monroe; twelve-ce Cleveland ; 
fourteen-cent, Indian; fifteen-cent, Statue 
»f Liberty ; twenty-cent, Yosemite; twenty- 
five-cent, Niagara; thirty-cent, buffalo; 
one-doilar, Lincoln Memorial; two-dollar, 
Capitol; five-dollar, America.” 

“There used to be thirteen-cent value,” 
said Harry. 

“Yes; that’s dropped now because the 
old three-cent letter rate combined with 
ten cents for registry was only useful 
during the war. <A fourteen-cent and a 
twenty-five cent value have been added. 
though.” 

“Do you know why Franklin is given 
such prominence?” Harry asked. 

“T confess I don’t,” replied Bob. 

“He was the first postmaster.” 

“’m going to print that in my album 
over the earliest issue that bears his 
portrait.” 

“It would be a grand scheme for your 
loose-leaf album to follow that plan and 
give a httle information about each stamp 
where there was anything of interest to 
state. How much more entertainment 
there would be for the uninitiated ob- 
server who was interested enough to look 
over your treasures.” 

“That’s a good idea, Harry, and it 
could to a degree be applied to your new 
album too. The blank side of the page 
facing your- stamps could be used to hold 
any information. If it was lettered in or 
written very carefully what a host of 
valuable facts could be filed away just 
where they were easily accessible and 
with the stamp in question right before 
your eye.” 

Harry’s enthusiasm was growing rap- 
idly. “It’s a grand, little old idea and 
we'll begin with Franklin. And _ say, 
there’s a lot to tell about Washington.” 

“Yes; and Lincoln.” 

Bob sprang up from the table. “By Jove, 
I nearly forgot! I have a box of stamps 
for you. Here they are right on the 
piano.” 

“I can match you this time,” Harry 
said. “Mine are in my overcoat pocket.” 

When the exchanges were made and 
each had said his thanks and exclaimed, 
“Merry Christmas!” they fell to examin- 
ing the contents of their packages. There 
were thirteen new Austrians, additions to 
the existing set; a one kronen, brown; two, 
turquoise blue; fifty, red-brown; sixty, 
sagegreen; eighty, yellow; one hundred, 
gray; one hundred and twenty, chocolate ; 
one hundred and fifty, orange; one 
hundred and eighty, crimson; two ‘hun- 
dred and forty, purple; three hundred, 
blue: five hundred, orange; and one 
thousand, violet on -straw. Bob had the 
new German aeroplane set with the funny 
bird standing on its head, nine values, 25, 
40, 50, 60, and 80, pfennig and 1, 2, 3, and 
6 marks. There were the new Guatemala 
surcharges, the 75-centavos, 1 and 2 pesos 
of 1902; the 30, 60, and 90 centavos and 
3 pesos of 1919, and the 1.50, 5, and 15 
pesos of 1921, all surcharged with a new 
25-centavos value. 











E MAY take the hint and get you 
a Plumb Scout Axe, with sheath, 
“for Christmas. For $1.65 it will 
give you more satisfaction than al- 
most anything else he could buy for 
you. 


Plumb Official Scout Axe 


is forged from one piece of Plumb 
special analysis steel, toughened by 
armor plate heat treatment and dou- 
ble tempered full 1% inches above 
the cutting edge. Has nail pulling 
slot. Look for the red handle, the 
black head and the name Plumb. The 
Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge keeps 
the handle tight. 


Buy the Plumb Scout Axe from 
your hardware merchant or from 
Scout Headquarters. Write us if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 





Retightens the handle with a turn of 
the screw. 
be had only in Plumb tools. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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TRIAnwGLE 
Scarce FIUME Allfor 
(like illustration) 
also 50 other dif- 


g ferent stamps. China 
i ; ship set, large $1.00 
U. S. revenue; milli- Ls 
meter scale ruler and 
perforation gauge. Bargain 
lists and 50 to 60% approvals 


with every order. Fennell Stamp Co. 
Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
amp Dic- 


“2 STAMPS 20° China. Egypt, Ete... 
tionary, jist of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, Lames of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones, 
l4e, | 35e, $1.00, $2.25. A. BULLARD & CO., 
The Stee Book ae Direetim: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
be Boston, Mass. 


ers; album manufactu: ers. 


ARMENIA 1921 first unused set of three, 
lie. These ‘‘Scraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on 
end cut—thot Armenia is not—the land of misery.” 
Wonderful Net Approvals. 
M. D. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 1@c 
lia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Leuis, Mo. 
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DISCOUNT = i.,x¢selfe- 


10% 








sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membershi» sufficient, 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 





FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hiuges with approvals for name. Address two 
2 t ts. 60% Special—l0ec. each— 





Am.; 25 Europe; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 

% U. S. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 
Finland, etc.; 100 Diff. Eleven 10e. 
U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, MN. Y. 





Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65ce. 
Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Jauge, with our har«dsome price list, to in- 
troduce our fine 50% approvai sheets all for 
8c... WE BUY COLLECTIONS 
1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.75. 


_ s S 
=~.’ =» Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 








sats, of beautiful French Colony stamps, 
18 varieties showing strange buildings, people, 
animals and etc. for 10 cents when asking for an Ap- 
proval Selection. 
ROBERT C. EDGAR 
810 Joliet Ave. San Antonio, Texas. 





SNAPS! DIFFERENT Foreign (8c. 60 Dif- 
ferent U.S., including $1 and $2 rev- 
enues for 12c. With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “How to Make a Collection 
Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Cain Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamns at ‘rc. 
each and 1500 stamps at ic each. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHRISTMAS 30 Diff. British Colonials. 20 Var. Liech- 

SPECIAL, tenstein. 100 Best, peelable hinges. All 

10c of the above sent postpaid for a dime. 
Ask for our 1 to 15 cent approvals. 

J. W. Anderson, 815 W. 35th St. Norfolk, Va. 


ALL DIFFERENT POSTAGE STAMPS' 
To all asking for our 50‘ dis- 
count approval sheets. Postage 
2 cents. Price lists free. 
FLORAL CITY STAMP CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














BRITISH COLONIALS-MINT. 
Id. Irish Free State—6c; %, Id. Gambia—5c; 
Id. New Jamaica—tc; %, %d. Cayman Ids—ie 
Id 


’ Sierre Leone—Se; Sets of mint Br. colonials at 





lowest prices. Send for our high grade approvals and 
receive a fine PREMIUM FREE. 

Reference absolutely necessary. 
Imperial Stamp Co., 364 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canada. 


MARE MONEY AT HOME 








OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show cards. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph 
method. No canvassing roses yam, cha teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryr‘e Building Toronto, Can. 











FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. Big Price 
List of 1000 genuine stamp bargains and copy of the 
“Empire Stamp Bulletin,’’ all for 2c postage 

Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott St., Toronto, Canada. 





STAMPS 50 all different. ay Brazil, 

Peru, Cuba, Mexice, Ceylon, 

Java, ete, and Album, 10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;10e 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 percent. List Free 

buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 

St. Louis Mo 








50 Unused French Colonies 350 

Wonderful value. Bought singly they would 
cost 75c. If you are disappointed when you see them, 
return and get your money back. This offer restricted 
to old customers and new approval applicants. State 
grade of stamps you collect. 

Sterling Stamp Co., Hamilton St., Cambridge, Mass. 


FREES: set of War 
Stamps, Surcharged 
I , Stamps, Unused, 

Pictorials, British and French 
Colonies, etc., with large illustrated packet price list 
Remit 2c for postage, (stamp 0 


r coins). 
MIDLAND STAMP COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Pictorials. 











JUNIOR POOL TABLES 


$4.50, $7.00, $20.00, $40.00. and up 


Magnificently made, in all sizes; portable, used in 
any room; quickly levelled, put up or down in a 
minute. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make 
you expert. At your dealers’, or write fer Catalog to 
E. T. BURROWES CO. 43 Brown St Portland, Maine. 





GIVE A PLAY, SCOUTS! 


But first get the list of Plays for Boys included in our 
free list of selected plays for young people. Your re- 
quest on a posteard brings it. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD., 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











MOCCASINS 


of Alaska Seal skin made by Indians. Fur outside, soft 
leather lined. Beaded designs in fur. All sizes. $2 te 
$5. Postage 10c. BARRETT. Room 1422,7i W. 23 St.,N.¥.C. 
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W. L.DDOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES ascvoxs 


are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE « For style, material and workmanship 
Se they are unequaled. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the price stamped on every pair. 
Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 
W L. DOUGLAS shoes are put into all of our 110 stores at 
_ factory cost. We do not make one cent of 
profit until.the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 
where you live, shoe dealers can supply you with 
y. L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in 
San Francisco than they do in New England. 


COMPARE our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
with any $10.00 or $12.00 
shoes made. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. 


Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. 














Boys Shoes $4.06 & 4.50 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portratt is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
Jor the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. 


Ho 


President 
W. L. Douglas a Co, 














158 Spark St., Brockton,Mags. 

















COME ON / 
ALL TOGETHER . 


LETS HELP HIM OVER / 
‘BEFORE FEBRUARY 8TH ; 
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A Message from the 


HOW CAN WE PASS THE 
HALF-MILLION MARK 


mark. I want you to help them. 


he registers before February 8th. 


troop, or help to make up another troop, or enroll him 
if he lives where it is impossible to have a troop. 

The important thing is to do it now! 
personally enrolls a scout in this campaign to write 


Let’s see what happens. 
what will happen? It is up to you. 





Chief Scout Executive 


OF. Report to Congress last December showed 403,000 Scouts. 
Next February we celebrate our Thirteenth Birthday. 

make thirteen our lucky number. Your scoutmaster knows all about 
the plan by which our boy membership can pass the half-million 
You can, by personally enlisting 
and training one boy as a Tenderfoot Scout and making sure that 


- Bring him in your own troop or have him added to another 


I want every boy who 


how he did it, and I will write him a personal letter of appreciation. 
I know what can happen. I 


Boy Scouts of America 
JAMES E. WEST 
Chief Scout Executive 


Let’s 


as a pioneer 


and tell me 


wonder 
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The Sextant 


(Concluded from Page 61) 




















“Benjamin J. Martin. 1865” read off 
the skipper. Then “Benjamin J. Martin. 
1897. 

A change came over the skipper. 

“You're making a gift of this to me, 
my lad?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This sextant was your father’s?” 

“Yes sir, and my grandfather’s.” 


“What was your father’s last ship, 
my boy?” The cold voice was warming. 
“The Brig, Nancy, ‘sir.” 


“Martin of the Nancy. Lost at sea.” 
The skipper spoke as if to himself. 

“Why do you want to give this to me, 
my lad?” 

“It’s Christmas, sir. I thought you'd 
like it. It was the best I had.” 

“The best. Aye, surely that.” 

“He gave me a luckpiece, cap’en,” put 
in the steward. “His father gave him that, 
too. Got it in Pekin. I didn’t want to 
take it.” 

“What's 
Simpkins ?” 

The first mate twisted about the beaded 
bag. 

“It’s for your chewing, sir,” -said Ben. 

Simpkins had a recollection of having 
seen the canvas bag before. Remem- 
brance grew plain. He swore softly 
under his breath, not in a curse but in 
forgiven condemnation of his eyes. 

Ben, his spirit mounting, as the mercury 
mounts, when the temperature turns from 
cold to warmth; produced the tobacco 
stopper, explained its use. Hansen took 
it and held it in the palm of his hand. 

The captain stood upright. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the lad wishes 
us a Merry Christmas, and he gives us 
his best gifts. I think that perhaps we 
have all forgotten the day. pass on to 
you his greetings. A Merry Christmas to 
you, Simpkins, and to you Hansen.” 

He shook hands with them. Then with 
the steward and, last of all, with Ben. 
The air in the cabin seemed sweeter, 
purer. . 
“The lad tells me,” said the captain. 
“That the island off our beam is Robin- 


that you are handling, 








son Crusoe’s island. I had almost for- 
gotten that, too. Mr. Simpkins, if a 
breeze comes, head up for it. The men 
might like to spend Christmas ashore. 
Steward, see that the cook is given 
supplies for a good dinner. Tell the 
cook to do his best. That’s all, gentlemen, 
except our breakfast. Ben, I'll have a 
word with you later.” 

They were all standing with their eyes 
shining and their faces cleared. The 
spirit of goodwill was with them. The 
miracle had happened. 

“T can’t take the sextant, Ben,” said the 
captain, later. “It’s your’s my lad. You'll 
have your name on it some day. Why 
did you come to sea? Just because you 
could not live with your -. stepfather?” 

“No sir. I wanted to be a sailor, like 
my father.” 


“And like your father you shall be. [ 
knew him. You've the makings. We'll 
ship a boy at Lima. We'll change your 
rating, Ben. To apprentice.” 

Captain Bedford had not looked forward 
eagerly to the meeting at the mast. 

When that meeting came the crew 
appeared shamefaced. Word had gone 
out from the galley. Already there were 
savors of holiday fare about the ship. It 
was the cook who saved the situation 
with a word in the old quartermaster’s ear. 

“What is it men?” asked Captain Bed- 
ford, dressed in his best serge and braid. 

The ancient mariner ‘stood forward. 
He wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand. 

“We'd like to wish you a Merry 
Christmas, sir,” he said and stepped back. 

“Three cheers for the skipper,” said 
someone and the huzzas went up. 

wish you the same, my lads,” said 
the captain. “The calm holds. It is too 
far to tow. Tomorrow we may have a 
wind. We'll make a landing for a run 
ashore and fresh provisions. . Meantime 
we'll spend our Christmas aboard. Make it 
a merry one.” 

He turned away, maintaining discipline, 
affecting not to hear the voice suggesting 
cheers for Benny Martin. 
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A record of over THREE MILLION SALES—the lowest price high grade Trains and Equipment—made in America 
and GUARANTEED electrically and mechanically perfect. We stand squarely behind the toy dealer who sells 
“American Flyers’: and are ready to.‘‘make 300d” on all onr. engines and equipment if anythin3, “3oes wron},.” 
Engines and cars are designed on the same lines as those used on the-best American railroads.’ You can learn all 
about Railroading, with “American Flyer’ outfits. You can run your railroad INDOORS in the winter and build an 


“American Flyer” Backyard Railroad OUTDOORS in the summer. 
N 


A FULL LINE OF BOTH ELECTRICALLY AND MECHANICALLY OPERATED 
“AMERICAN_ FLYER” MINIATURE RAILROADS AT THE BEST TOY STORES: 
0. 210 
Telegraph Pole 
60c 


Ask to see the “American Flyer” Electric Enpine that is an exact copy of the latest New York Central 
Electric Locomotive. -This wonderful engine is the only electric engine that will reverse itself automat- 
ically when desired. ‘ If you find a dealer who does not have the “American Flyer’”’ train you want we 
will ship you the trains shown below or any of the equipment illustrated postpaid upon receipt of cash. 
















No. 206 ) 
Danger Signal 
35c 























No. 2—Mechanical Engine, with brake, 64% inches; tender, 4 inches: 2 cars; 10 pieces of track— No. 1250—Transformer for 110- 
length of track 103 inches. Price, delivered, $2.50. volt — aberoating 60 


























. a ees = 
No. 13—Mechanical ae PES = ee = See es Wn rect: ; a 
Engine, with brake, 7 cone al = : i - 3 oe y 
inches; tender, 4 inch- MiG 9 eS 
es; 2 cars; 5% inches: (al — eg be 
12 —_ ms bao ; ~~ ZB le 
switches — length o Se EA. 
track 160 inches. Price = ; ten 
delivered, $3.75. pt 
No. 2009 No, 2011 
Sirigle Arc Light Mechanical 
$2.25 maphore 


85c 


[ 


No. 208 
Semaphore 
60c 





No, 1221—Electric Enginé, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double track cars, 634 inches; 14 pieces of 
track; semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Price, delivered, $10.75. 








No. 1307—Electric 12-wheel Engine, with headlight and automatic reverse; mail car; 2 Pullmans, all electric lighted, 20 
pieces of track; rheostat and connection—length of train 48 inches—length of track 202 inches. Price, delivered, $26.00 





TO ALL BOYS AND GIRLS—Our new beautifully illustrated four-color catalog and an Instruction Folder on “How to Build 
FREE a Backyard Railroad.” AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 2239 South Halsted Street, Chicago, II, 
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A Brownie for Christinas 

means pictures of your friends, your sports, your pets—of all the 
things that interest you. 

There’s fun in photography and pride in the kind of pictures 
a Brownie makes. 

It’s all easy—dead easy—from the start, with this Eastman-made 
camera. You’ll get good pictures on Christmas day. 


Browntes $2.00 up at your deatler’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N..Y., 7se Kodak City 
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